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STEPPING WESTWARD 



TRANTER SALLY 

THE wayside hedgerow, gay with its autumn 
tints, stretched its undulating length beside 
the rather stony lane that wound upwards from the 
high road, and lost itself amid a multiplicity of 
sheep-tracks on the down. 

It was one of those mild days that here in the 
south country cheat the fancy with their likeness, 
not merely to spring, but to summer. The sky was 
blue and cloudless ; the birds were singing ; the banks 
were still starred with many flowers: crane's-bill, 
mallow and scabious. Here and there the gorse 
was blooming afresh, and new blossoms of guelder- 
rose surmounted, incongruously enough, twigs with 
claret-coloured leaves that dropped at a touch. 
Here, indeed, the finger of autumn had left its trace, 
and all along the hedge were tokens of its magic. 
Such miracles of colour as the conjurer had wrought 
this year are rarely to be seen : such goldens and 
ambers, such scarlets and crimsons ; stretching away 
beyond the hedge were fields still silvery with night- 
dews, and woods shining with the incomparable 
burnish of the season. 

Sol Bowditch, the hedger, had no eyes for any of 
these beauties, however; under the strokes of that 
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uncompromising bill-hook of his the glories of the 
hedge were shorn. Bending his vigorous young 
body backwards, he threw all his strength into the 
task, and with each rhythmical swing of his sturdy 
arm a fresh victim fell. Now a branch of maple 
that seemed to shower stars as it dropped; now a 
jagged wild-rose, heavily laden with ruby provender 
which later on might have made many a starving 
bird happy; now a hazel-twig with a few belated 
nuts still clinging to their shrivelled wrappings; 
now, with quick sharp strokes, making short work 
of hawthorn and privet ; again tearing, rather than 
cutting with his hook, long-tufted tendrils of jewelled 
bryony or hoary traveller's-joy. 

Thus was beauty laid low and nature's kindly 
forethought set at nought. Farmer House cared 
little for the poetical aspect of things, and still less 
for the wants of the singing-birds ; being apt, indeed, 
to speak of all wild creatures in a lump as " dratted 
varmint." It was Sol Bowditch's duty to please 
Farmer House, and so between them the birds* 
winter store was trampled under foot or scattered to 
the winds. 

Sol Bowditch was a stranger, having recently 
tramped hither all the way from Bridport in search 
of work ; but though he had travelled on foot and 
carried his worldly goods in a small bundle, he 
was unquestionably an honest and respectable 
young fellow. No one who looked at his brown 
face and clear eyes could doubt that fact, 
and as for the manner in which he wielded his 
bill-hook it was, as the farmer said, a treat to 
see him. 
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TRANTER SALLY 3 

It wanted yet an hour or two of dinner-time when 
Sol, having paused a moment to finish tearing away 
an obstinate tangle of bryony, was startled by the 
approaching sound of wheels ; and, looking up, saw 
the rim of the green hood of a carrier's cart slowly 
rounding the corner of the lane from the point 
where it descended from the down. The horse 
was apparently very old, for it proceeded slowly ; 
and the vehicle creaked and jolted as if it too 
were ancient. As it jogged nearer Sol saw that 
it contained but a single occupant, that of the 
girl-driver, and when it came nearer yet he 
observed that she was young and pretty ; her 
face, with its clear, yet delicate colouring, framed 
in curling brown hair, standing out against the 
background of the old green "shed" like a 
picture, as he said to himself. The girl's eyes rested 
on him for a moment as she jogged past, and he 
jerked his head at her sideways in a manner which 
implied as plainly as words : " Good day." She 
nodded back at him brightly, yet modestly, and 
the vehicle, which was, as Sol observed, filled with 
packages of various sizes, went rattling on its 
downward way, the horse stumbling and sliding 
every now and then, and being admonished in a 
high, clear treble. 

Dinner-time came, and rest, and then work again, 
and finally, with a suddenness proper to the time of 
year, dusk. Sol was just in the act of putting on 
his coat preparatory to leaving the scene of his 
labours, when he caught sight, in the far distance, 
of a wavering light, and presently heard the 
creaking and rattling of an ancient vehicle which 
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he inwardly decided to be the carrier's cart 
returning. 

It was indeed the only cart of any kind which 
had passed his way that day. As he picked 
up his bill-hook and walked slowly to meet it, 
for his homeward path must perforce take him 
past it, he could see the outline of the girl's 
figure, and observe that it was bent forward ; her 
voice at the same time was uplifted as if in 
anxiety or distress. 

"Dear, to be sure! Whatever must I do now? 
Come up, Diamond, you're shammin'. No, he bain't, 
poor beast." 

Just as Sol was a pace or two away she threw the 
reins on the horse's back and leaped to the ground, the 
animal immediately halting. 

" What be the matter here ? " enquired Sol, as she 
lifted the lantern from its place and ran round to 
the other side. 

" Oh, I don't know. He mid ha' picked up a stone 
or summat, or he mid only be lazy — ^you never can 
tell wi' he. Hold up. Diamond. That's all right ; 
hold up again." 

" There's a stone," cried Sol eagerly, " and wedged 
so tight as anything. 'Tis so big as a happle — I 
wonder it didn't throw en." 

" Stand ! " cried the girl, still in an exasperated 
tone, as she deposited the lantern on the ground, 
and hunted about for a larger stone wherewith to 
dislodge the pebble which was indeed jammed in 
Diamond's hind hoof. 

" Here, let me," said Sol. " Keep your fingers out 
o' the way else I'll be a-hammerin' o' they." 
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The rays of the lantern, striking upwards, revealed 
a flashing smile which belied the seeming gruffness 
of tone and words. 

The girl straightened herself and stood back : — 

" Don't be long about it, that's all ! " said she. 
"I'm late as it is — and tired — ^just about!" 

" Why, what be you a-doin' travellin' the roads so 
late ? " enquired Sol, as he struck at the recalcitrant 
pebble. 

"I do travel the road every day," returned she. 
"I do get my livin' by it. I'm a tranter." 

Sol was so much astonished by the announcement 
that he was obliged to look up, whereupon Diamond 
immediately jerked away his hoof. 

" I never did hear of a maid bein' a tranter afore ! " 
remarked the hedger with a grin. 

" An' what 'ud ye say to a old 'ooman of seventy- 
five bein' a tranter then ? " returned she triumphantly. 
'* My grammer have only just left off a-drivin' o' this 
'ere cart, an' now I do do it. E-es, weVe done all 
the trantin' in our place for nigh upon fifty year, I 
mid say." 

"There! well now," commented Sol, as he re- 
captured the hoof, and resumed his labours. 

" E-es, my granfer begun it, an' then when he died 
my father kept it on, an' when he died my grammer 
took it up, an' now I do do it. Can't ye shift that 
stone ? " 

" He be coming," returned Sol. " 'Tis queer work 
for a maid, an' Iwonesome too." 

" 'Tis a bit Iwonesome just about here," she agreed. 
" I do generally have company part of the time, but 
nobody comes our ways much, an' this 'ere bit o' 
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lane an' the track over the down is Iwonesome, once 
it do get so dark." 

"There he goes!" exclaimed Sol, as the stone, 
yielding to an especially vigorous tap, dropped into 
the road. " Til walk a bit alongside of *ee in case 
the harse should go lame or anything." 

" Oh, no need to come so far out of your road," 
returned she. " V\\ not trouble you." 

Sol, without heeding this protest, picked up the 
lantern, and restored it to its place, and then ex- 
tended a hand to assist the girl to mount. She 
accepted his help, seated herself, and gathered up 
the reins once more. 

" Good night, and thank ye, " said she. 

**rm comin' part o' the road wi' ye," said Sol, 
exactly as if he had made no such suggestion 
before. 

She chirruped to the horse and it plodded on, 
Sol's tall figure keeping pace with it. Presently he 
rested one hand upon the shaft, the lantern-light 
revealing how strong it was, and brown. 

" My name's Solomon Bowditch," he remarked. 

" Oh, an' be it ? " she returned faintly. 

" E-es. What be yours ? " 

" Sally Roberts." 

" Tranter Sally," remarked Sol with a laugh. 

"They call me that sometimes," she conceded. 
" Here we be at the top of the hill, Mr Bowditch. I 
be goin' to make en trot now." 

"I can trot too," said Sol, and indeed his long 
legs carried him along at a pace that shamed the 
shambling efforts of poor Diamond. 

Sally protested, scolded, and finally laughed : Sol 
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took no notice of any of these modes of procedure, 
his tall figure jogged along at the same steady pace, 
just a little in front of the hood, so that the light fell 
full on his honest good-humoured face, and broad- 
shouldered frame. The cart went bumping and 
jolting over the uneven down track, now threading 
its way between patches of firs, now rounding a 
copse of stunted trees. At last a few twinkling 
lights came in view, shining fitfully from a not far 
distant hollow. 

" That's our place," said Sally, pointing with her 
whip. 

" YouVe safe now, then," returned Sol. " They'd 
hear ye if ye was to holler. Good night." 

And with that he turned, and disappeared into 
the dusk, before she had time to thank him. 

On the following day, at the same time. Tranter 
Sally jogged past Hedger Sol, and Sol looked up 
with a friendly word, and Sally smiled down rather 
shyly. When dusk came and the van was jogging 
home again, a tall, dark figure suddenly loomed 
beside it. 

"I be a-goin* to keep ye company along the 
Iwonely bit," remarked Sol. 

"Tis too much trouble, Tm sure," returned Sally, 
but she made no further protest 

The next day the same order of procedure held 
good, but on the following morning no Sol appeared 
in the lane, for the hedge which bordered it was 
shorn as close as a stubble-field. Sally looked 
about her eagerly, but detecting no signs of life^ 
continued her journey with somewhat depressed 
spirits. 
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Nevertheless, in the evening, as the van slowly 
mounted the hill, she heard the sound of hasty 
steps behind her, and was presently overtaken by 
Sol. 

" Did ye think I wasn't comin* ? " he enquired. 

"I didn't think anything about you," returned 
Sally, mendaciously. 

"Well, I've come, an' what's more I be a-goin' 
to go on comin' so long as it be so dark. It 
bain't' fit for a maid to go travellin' alone so 
late." 

" I can take care o' myself, thank ye," returned 
Sally. 

" No, no," cried Sol with conviction, " no maid can 
do that. They was meant to be took care on, an' I 
be a-goin' to take care o' you." 

Sally tossed her head. 

" Perhaps I've other folks to take care o' me if I 
choose to call 'em," she remarked. 

Indeed it would not have been in girlish nature to 
submit to the masterful manner in which Sol took 
possession of her. 

" Be you a-keepin' company wi' somebody ? " en- 
quired Sol with some anxiety. " Because there's no 
use my comin' so far out o' my road if ye be. I be 
workin' over t'other side o' the farm now that this 
'ere job's finished, an' I've gone into a new lodgin'— 
there's no use my wastin' my time, my maid, 
if " 

" Oh, I'm sure I don't want ye to waste no time 
on my account ! " cried Sally. 

Her voice was unsteady, and she blinked hard 
to keep back the tears. No maid, she said 
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to herself, would like to be courted after such a 
fashion. 

Sol sighed impatiently. As a practical man he 
was anxious to ascertain his position. 

" Be there ? " he enquired, with a self-restraint that 
was palpable and exasperating, " Be there another 
chap a-lookin' arter ye, or bain't there ? " 

As a matter of fact there was not, but Sally was 
not the girl to admit it. She remained, therefore, 
obstinately mute. 

" Now look 'ee here, my maid," resumed Sol, after 
a full minute's pause. "I must have a answer to 
this 'ere question afore things get any forrarder. 
rU give *ee till to-morrow to think it over, and 
then it must be *yes' or 'no.' If ye've got a 
young man of your own then ye may cry * hands 
off,' an' I'll let 'ee alone. If ye haven't — there 
bain't no reason in life why you an' me shouldn't 
start keepin' company reg'lar. So think it over, 
maidie." 

Having now reached the top of the slope, Sally 
whipped up Diamond, and the horse proceeded at 
its usual trot, Sol jogging beside it according to his 
custom. When Sally's home came in sight he dis- 
appeared into the darkness with a cheery good 
night, leaving Sally disconcerted, angry, and sorely 
perplexed. 

She already liked Sol very much; she would 
probably like him more when she had time and 
opportunity to study his character, but to be pressed 
thus to come to a definite decision at so short a 
notice — it was unfair — it was cruel ! Above all to 
be forced to own straight out that she had no other 
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lover — how could she bring herself to make such a 
humiliating confession ? 

Very little did Sally sleep that night, and when 
she looked up in the morning from her untasted 
breakfast and announced that she had a headache, 
she was sufficiently pale to alarm her grand- 
mother. 

" I don't think I can ever go joggin' off in that 
wold cart to-day," continued Sally, dismally. 
" Couldn't ^^« go, grammer, for once ? Tis a lovely 
day, look see, an' there bain't so much doin' of a 
Tuesday." 

"Well, to be sure," grumbled the old woman, 
" 'tis a pretty notion. What's to become o' the wash 
if I'm to go a-traipsin' round the country wi' the 
cart ? " 

" Oh, I'll manage the wash I " cried Sally, eagerly. 
"The steam 'uU do me good, I think. 'Tis the 
neuralgy what be a-troublin' of I. I'll finish the 
washin', an' get on wi' the ironin', if ye'U let me, 
grammer ? " 

Mrs Roberts assented, after much murmuring and 
a good deal of sarcastic comment on the " neshness " 
of the rising generation. There was never no talk 
of newralgy or oldralgy neither when she was a 
maid, she said, an' she was sure she didn't know 
what the world was a-comin' to. 

Nevertheless she duly started off, encasing her 
spare figure in Sally's warm jacket, and covering 
her head with an old sailor hat which had once 
belonged to the girl. Sally, indeed, had pressed 
these articles upon her grandmother with an exuber- 
ance of affection which had somewhat mollified that 
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old lady, and stood leaning against the door-post as 
Diamond and the van jogged out of sight. Her 
face was pink enough to denote that the "new- 
ralgy" was not in a very acute stage, and all at 
once she burst into a fit of laughter, and clapped 
her hands. 

It was darker even than usual when Mrs Roberts, 
much exhausted after her round, set forth on her 
return journey. She drew back as far as possible 
into the shelter of the '*shed," and let the reins 
drop loosely over Diamond's back as he crawled 
slowly up the stony lane so often mentioned. 
Presently, to her great surprise, a figure leaped 
out from the shelter of the bank, and accosted 
her. 

" I thought you was never comin' ! " cried a man's 
voice. 

Grammer Roberts checked the exclamation which 
rose to her lips, and flattened herself yet more 
against the side of the hood, but she made no audible 
remark. To herself, however, she observed : " Ho ! 
ho ! Miss Sally." 

Diamond continued his progress as though nothing 
unusual had happened, and the newcomer paced 
beside him. 

"There's no use your holding your tongue, my 
dear," he continued, after a pause, "because I'm 
going to have an answer, one way or another." 

'*A answer!" commented Mrs Roberts to her- 
self " He've a-been makin' the maid a offer." 

" It must be * yes ' or * no,' " continued Sol firmly. 
" If ye don't say nothin' I'll take that for a answer. 
Now listen to I " 
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Grammer Roberts was not very quick of hearing, 
but she strained her ears to the utmost 

" I'll give 'ee till we get to the top of the 
lane, an* if by that time ye haven't spoke I'll take 
it ye're willin' to keep company wi' I. If there's 
another chap about ye, ye must make up your 
mind to say so." 

"There bain't no other chap as I know on," 
reflected Mrs Roberts, " but I'd like to know a bit 
more about this one." 

As though in obedience to her uospoken wish. 
Sod, after another pause, proceeded to set forth his 
circumstances. 

" I bain't much of a match for *ee, I dare say " 

Grammer shifted uneasily on her seat: she was 
sorry to hear that. 

**But you mid go further an' fare worse. I'm 
earnin* sixteen shilHn' a-week wi' the promise of a 
rise at Lady Day." 

The battered sailor hat nodded approvingly in 
the shadow. 

" I've not got no dibs saved " 

" That's bad," commented Grammer inwardly ; 
** a few dibs *ud ha come in handy." 

" In fact I tramped here from Bridport wi* just 
the clothes on my back." 

" I don't like that," said Mrs Roberts to 
herself; "there were never no tramps in our 
family." 

"Twas my mother's long sickness what cleared 
out all my savin's. I couldn't deny the poor wold 
body anythinV 

Here Mrs Roberts' countenance assumed a benign 
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expression : it spoke well for the young man that he 
should be so considerate to the old and weak. 

"I'm young, I'm strong," summed up Sol ener- 
getically ; " I'll look after you so kind as I can if 
you're willin' to keep company wi' I, an' I'll make ye 
a lovin' husband when the time comes for us to be 
married. Here we be at the top of the lane now, 
and as ye haven't spoke, I d* 'low ye're willin' to 
take me." 

Mrs Roberts jerked at the reins, but she was not 
quick enough for Sol, who in a moment leaped into 
tiie cart, and took up his position beside her. 

" Now then, my maid," he cried jubilantly, " we're 
sweethearts." 

And with that he flung his arm round her waist, 
and endeavoured to plight his troth in the usual 
way. 

But to his surprise, not to say stupefaction, a shrill 
cackle of laughter fell upon his ears, and his advances 
were repelled by a vigorous thrust of a hand that 
was certainly not Sally's. 

" Dear, to be sure ! " cried a quavering voice. " Did 
ever anybody hear the like ? There now ! well, well ! 
Dear heart alive ! I d' 'low you don't know your 
own mind, young man." 

Still crowing with uncanny laughter, she stretched 
out her wrinkled hand, detached the lantern from 
its hook, and held it up to her face. 

" Well, I'm— I'm dalled ! " exclaimed Sol, utterly 
dumbfounded. 

"Ho! ho! ho!" cackled grammer. "Shall I 
speak out now, or be it too late ? Id' 'low 'tis too 
late an' we be sweethearts." 
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" Here ! wait ! whoa ! " cried Sol, distractedly. 
" Let me out ! " 

" Nay, now," returned grammer, clutching him by 
the arm, " bide a bit, bide a bit. Don't be in sich a 
hurry. P'raps there's a little mistake." 

" There's a mistake, an' not such a very little one," 
replied Sol, indignantly. 

" You was a-lookin' for another tranter, I reckon," 
resumed grammer, archly. " Maybe you was a-lookin' 
for Tranter Sally." 

" Maybe I was," admitted Sol, relaxing. 

" She's my granddarter," remarked the old lady. 

" Oh ! " said Sol, stiffening again. " She needn't 
ha' served me sich a trick then," he added somewhat 
inconsequently. "She needn't ha' made a fool o' 
me! Any man mid be made a fool on that 
way." 

" True," agreed Mrs Roberts soothingly, " you was 
made a fool on, jist about I " 

" I d' 'low I'll get oiit now," announced Sol for 
the second time, with sulky dignity. 

" No, no, bide a bit. 'Tis Iwonely here, an' ye know 
ye did promise to take care of I — he, he, he ! " 

After a moment's struggle Sol, too, broke forth 
into irrepressible laughter, and as the cart jolted 
over the downs the mingled sounds of their mirth 
astonished the sleepy wild things. 

Mrs Roberts was the first to compose herself. 

" So you be a-earnin' sixteen shillin' a week ! " 
she remarked, sitting up and wiping her ^y^, 

" Yes, sixteen shillin' a week and the promise of a 
rise." 

" We've a-got a nice little place down yonder," 
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resumed grammer ; " a tidy bit o* ground, too, but 
it wants a man to see to't." 

"Oh, do it?" said Sol, in a non-committal way. 

" It do ! Ye haven't got no money saved, I think 
ye said ? " 

"Mrs Roberts," cried Sal desperately, "will ye 
tell me straight out, or will ye not? Be there 
another chap a-hanging round Sally ? " 

"Ye'd best ax her!" chuckled the old woman. 
" Ax her same as ye did ax me, an* tell her if she 
means *no' she must say it. We be just there 
now." 

The cart, indeed, now began to rattle down the 
path which led to the hollow, and presently Mrs 
Roberts pulled up. 

"Bide there," she whispered in Sol's ear, "bide 
where ye be, an' TU send her out to ye." 

" Must I unhitch Di'mond ? " enquired Sally, 
appearing at the open door. 

The firelight from within turned her fair hair to 
gold and outlined her slight figure. Sol felt the 
last trace of resentment melt as he looked at her. 

" E-es, you can unhitch, my dear ; an' there's a 
bit o' rubbish in the cart what ye can have if ye 
fancy." 

" A bit o' rubbish ! " ejaculated the girl, pausing 
on the threshold. 

"E-es, a bit o' rubbish what was give me, but 
what I haven't got no use for — so I make a present 
of en to you, my dear." 

And with that Grammer Roberts clambered down, 
and hurried into the house, exploding with laughter 
as she went. 
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Though she was discreet enough to leave the 
young couple to their own devices, she could not 
wholly conquer her curiosity as to the issue between 
them, and, pausing just behind the door, listened 
eagerly. 

A startled cry, a man's voice talking eagerly, a 
peal of laughter — and then silence. 

"Sixteen shillin' a week!" meditated grammer. 
" I hope they won't forget to unhitch the harse ! " 



"LWONESOME LIZZIE" 

IT was late on a bright spring afternoon when 
Mrs Caines betook herself to a certain out-of- 
the-way wood, in the midst of which her mother's 
cottage was situated. This wood lay at a consider- 
able distance from the high road, and the nearest 
approach to it was across a number of ploughed 
fields, so that Phoebe Caines was hot and somewhat 
exhausted when she at last reached the longed-for 
friendly and familiar shade. There was a high 
wind that March day, and Phoebe's face had been 
blistered alike by it and the sun as she toiled 
along the road proper. Even in the fields the light 
soil, newly harrowed, had been caught up now and 
then by the mischievous wind and dashed into eyes 
and hair. 

But here was the wood at length, and the narrow 
little moss-grown path along which she had so often 
tripped as a child. Phoebe had been born and 
bred in that wood, as had her mother before her. 
The queer little thatched cottage in which the latter 
dwelt had been the old keeper's house, and there 
Mrs Sweetapple had first seen the light. Her 
father had been keeper in those far-away days, and 
both her husbands had been keepers too. If she 
had been blest with a son he would doubtless have 
followed the family traditions ; but Phoebe was her 
only child, and the grand new two-storied brick 
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house which the Squire had built at a quarter of a 
mile's distance from the old cottage was inhabited 
by a stranger. 

The Squire had not had the heart to turn out old 
Lizzie Sweetapple, who was allowed to live on in 
her tumble-down abode, and to keep cocks and hens 
in the empty kennels, and even to fancy herself 
extremely useful by bringing up a certain number 
of pheasants. No hens were ever so conveniently 
broody as Lizzie's, no pens so carefully sheltered, 
no young broods so well watched or tenderly 
nurtured. 

Mrs Sweetapple — " Lwonesome Lizzie," as her 
few acquaintances laughingly called her — was quite 
a celebrated personage in the neighbourhood, and 
though her apparently desolate plight won her 
much commiseration, she herself never complained 
of her solitude. 

But Daughter Phoebe did not approve of the 
existing state of things, and frequently endeavoured 
to induce her mother to take up her residence with 
her. The little pension allowed her by the Squire 
would more than pay for her keep, and why not 
tend children, of whom Mrs Caines possessed "a 
plenty," as well as cocks and pheasants? It was 
dangerous for her, living so entirely alone at her 
age, where nobody could look after her if she were 
taken ill; and if there were an accident, such as 
setting the house on fire or breaking her leg, 
nobody would be the wiser. 

Though the old woman had hitherto stoutly re- 
fused to contemplate any such possibility as illness 
or mischance, and resolutely aim^iiced her inten- 
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tion of remaining where she was, Phoebe returned to 
the charge periodically, and the present expedition 
was undertaken with the view of shaking her 
mother's determination. 

Being a practical person, she wasted no time in 
looking about her now, but pressed on with as much 
speed as she could muster, occasionally repeating 
over to herself the arguments by means of which 
she hoped to convince the old woman. ^ 

Yet indeed the scene was lovely enough to have 
tempted a less business-like person to dally on her 
way. The young grass was springing up beneath 
the budding trees on one side, while on the other 
the ground was strewn with fir-needles and last 
year's beech-leaves. Grass and moss were alike 
emerald green, withered leaves and needles copper 
and gold. These tints were repeated again on the 
trunks of Scotch firs, on the boughs of the heavily- 
clothed spruces; while the elders and a few stray 
thorns had borrowed the living green of the herbage 
below. The sycamores were brave with little crim- 
son tufts, and the larches most glorious of all at this 
hour, raising as they did their delicate tracery of 
pendant twigs against the luminous sky, imprison- 
ing the light, as it were, in a golden cage, the 
floating bars of which were studded here and there 
with jewels — emeralds that would soon become 
tassels, rubies that in course of time would turn into 
cones. The bank on the right was studded with 
wild violets, and here and there primroses grew in 
profusion, their tender young leaves flaming in 
the evening glow almost like the blossoms they 
protected. 
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At the turn of the path Mrs Caines caught sight of 
the lichen-grown roof of the cottage, and heaved a 
deep sigh of relief. Increasing her pace she hurried 
on, unceremoniously bursting into the kitchen, into 
which the door opened. 

" 'Tis you, Phoebe, love ! " exclaimed old Lizzie, 
coming forward to meet her, dusting her hands on 
her apron as she advanced. " You'm welcome, I'm 
sure, my dear. I scarce looked for 'ee to come so late, 
though it be a goodish long while since I see'd ye." 

"The children have a-had the whooping-cough," 
responded Mrs Caines, dropping into a chair. " Of 
all the tedious illnesses that be the worst — what wi' 
coaxin' of 'em to eat, an' a-watchin* of 'em so as 
they shouldn't cough an' a-make theirselves sick the 
minute they have took thdr meals, it do fair wear a 
body out Little Isaac, the way he do cough and 
the way he do choke, many a time I think he'll bust 
hisself. He do turn the colour of a turkey-cock, he 
do!" 

"That's bad," said the grandmother placidly. 
" You was never much trouble, Phoebe, I'll say that 
for 'ee. Every sickness what come you did take so 
light as anything. An' there's some as ye did never 
have at all. 'Tis wi* livin* so much in the fresh air, 
I think. I'll just mix this bit o' meal an' take it 
outside to the little chicken, an' you mid pop on 
kettle, my dear, an' rest yourself a bit. We'll have 
tea so soon as I get back." 

Mrs Caines unpinned her shawl, threw back her 
bonnet-strings, and set the kettle on the fire. Then 
she heaved a sigh, partly of exasperation, partly of 
fatigue, and looked about her. The room seemed 
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just the same as ever, the furniture a little older and 
a little shabbier than she remembered it of yore. 
The grandfather's clock stood in one corner, with the 
hands pointing to a quarter to twelve, as they had 
done ever since she could remember ; the warming- 
pan to the right of the fireplace was not quite as 
bright as usual, perhaps, and the china on the upper 
shelf of the dresser was distinctly dusty. 

" Poor mother, she be gettin' past her work, I d' 
'low," said Phoebe to herself; and the reflection 
strengthened her resolution. 

Continuing her survey, she presently gave a little 
start of surprise. The old oak settle which ever 
since her childhood had stood with its back against 
the wall, being but a clumsy piece of furniture and 
never used, was now pushed forward in comfortable 
proximity to the blaze. What fancy was this? 
Surely her mother could not choose to sit on that 
hard uncomfortable seat, instead of in the cosy 
elbow-chair in which Phoebe herself was now 
reposing. The fellow to it which had once been her 
father's, now, to her astonishment, was relegated to 
the place usually occupied by the settle. 

When Mrs Sweetapple returned, her daughter at 
once questioned her on the subject, openly express- 
ing disapproval, for to people of her turn of mind 
any change in household arrangements, above all 
any change carried out unauthorised, must neces- 
sarily be condemned. 

" What in the name o' goodness ha' ye gone 
shiftin' thik wold settle for ? " she exclaimed, in an 
aggrieved tone. " Sich a great ar'k'ard thing as 
it be, too heavy for your arms I d' 'low — an' 
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there's poor father's chair set standin' again* the 
wall ! " 

Mrs Sweetapple blushed all over her wrinkled, 
kindly old face, and answered confusedly : — 

" It be jist a fancy o* mine — jist a notion ! Some 
folks take some notions, an' some takes others." 

"Well, but what be it y^r?" persisted Mrs 
Caines. 

"Oh, 'tis jist a fancy I tell 'ee — a fancy o* my 
own to make the time pass of an evenin'. There, I 
do make poor Bartlett an' your own father take 
turn about to keep I company, an' this be Bartlett's 
week." 

" What in the world d'ye mean ? " gasped Phoebe, 
staring harder than ever, and flushing in her turn. 

" Well, there, I've a-lived here all my life in this 
same little place as ye know — all the time I were a 
maid, an* when I wed poor Bartlett — scarce a year 
wi' he, an' nigh upon farty wi' Sweetapple, your 
father. By daylight I'm bustlin' about, ye know, 
workin' at one thing an' workin' at another, an' I 
don't seem to have no time for thinkin*, but at 
night, when bolt's drawed an' window shut, and I 
do sit here by myself, I do seem to see their shapes 
an' hear their voices. It did use to bother I, thinkin' 
of 'em both, ye know, an' sometimes one *ud seem 
to be there, an' sometimes the other. An* at last I 
hit upon the notion o' makin' 'em take week about" 

She paused, drawing imaginary patterns with her 
forefinger on the polished seat of the old settle. 

" Mother, you're raving ! " e>tclaimed Phoebe aghast. 

" No, my dear, no ; I be in my senses right enough, 
an' 'tis wonderful how pleasant the time do pass when 
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Vm fancyin' I'm havin' sich company. When I do 
get the settle out, d'ye see, I do call to mind the 
time when Bartlett used to come here a-coortin\ 
Fathered be out on his rounds most like, and mother'd 
be busy wi* one thing an' another, an* him an' me'd 
sit here side by side on thik wold settle — there, I can 
call to mind as if 'twere yesterday — the very things 
he used to say, an' the way he'd put his arm round 



me." 



She broke off, smiling to herself, her toothless 
mouth unconsciously assuming something of the 
archness with which doubtless she had responded 
of yore to Bartlett's amorous speeches, her dim 
eyes looking past Phoebe's astonished face, and 
past the smoke-stained wall beyond, to that far, 
far away past, when she was a maid, and her 
young lover sate beside her. 

" He did use to talk a deal o' nonsense talk," she 
went on. " It do all come back to me now. I do 
seem to hear what he did say, an' what I did answer 
back, and sometimes I do find myself laughin' out 
loud, an' puss'll get up from the hearth an' walk over 
to I quite astonished." 

" Well, to be sure ! " ejaculated Mrs Caines, then 
stopped short, astonishment depriving her for the 
moment of the power of speech. 

"Ees," continued Lizzie reflectively, "he wer 
terr'ble fond o* me — Bartlett were. Even arter we 
was wed, he did use to say every evenin' so soon 
as he comed in from his round : * Now then, little 
'ooman,' he'd say, * let's have a bit o' coortin* same's 
in wold times.' An' I'd hurry up wi' my work an' 
pop on a clean apron, an' squat down aside of en 
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on the wold settle — an' then he do begin a-talkin* 
nonsense talk jist so foolish as ever." 

She drew her withered hand pensively along the 
back of the settle as she spoke, and presently con- 
tinued in an altered tone : — 

" Thik wold settle. Twas here they did lay en 
when they carried en in arter that there accident wi* 
his gun what killed en. An' I knelt down as it mid 
be here " (pointing with her hand), " an' he couldn't 
speak nor yet move, but he jist looked at I, an' I 
looked back, an' I took his poor hand an' kissed it, 
an' then when I looked again he wer' gone." 

"I'm sure ye didn't ought to be thinkin' o' sich 
things," burst out Phoebe, with an irritation that was 
part real, part feigned, to conceal her alarm. " What 
call have 'ee now to be fetchin' 'em up arter all they 
years — fifty year an' more, I'm sure, what have gone 
by since. If ye must think o' anybody why don't 
ye think o' poor father? The best husband as a 
woman need wish to be tied-to, I'm sure; him as 
was alius so kind an' worked for ye so faithful — 
why, you was his wife for farty year very near." 

" Farty year and ten month," said Mrs Sweet- 
apple. " I do think of en, my dear, frequent," 
she continued mildly. " There, as I do tell 'ee, him 
an' Bartlett takes it week about. I do push back 
settle to the earner, d'ye see, where it did bide all 
the years him an' me lived together. I could never 
seem to have the heart to leave it in its wold place 
here arter Bartlett died. So I do push it back to the 
earner, an' I do pull out Sweetapple's chair, an' I 
do set it where he did use to like it anigh the fire, an' 
I do sit in my own where you be a-sittin' now, an' I 
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do fetch out a wold sock an' make a purtence o' 
darnin' it. An' I do look up now an' again, an' fancy 
to myself I do see en a-sittin' there in his shirt sleeves 
same as he did use to do, an' a-smokin' of his pipe. 
An' I do say to en by times : * Well, Sweetapple, an' 
how be the young birds a-lookin' ? ' 

"* Wonderful well/ he d' say, an' then us'U say 
nothin' for a bit till by an' by I'll maybe tell en about 
a hen what I think 'ull soon go broody, or a clutch o' 
young pheasants what I do think 'ull turn out very 
well. Why, there's times when I do actually take en 
out o' door to look at the pens. I do light lantern 
an' carry it, an' I do fancy I hear his steps aside o' 
mine so plain " 

"Mother," exclaimed Phoebe, " do you truly 
mean you do go out at nights wi' the lantern an' 
all? Why, ye'll be gettin' lost in the woods so 
sure as anything, or maybe settin' the whole place 
afire." 

Mrs Sweetapple gazed at her, smiling again and 
rubbing her hands. 

"'Tis only a bit o' nonsense, bain't it?" queried 
her daughter anxiously, struck by a sudden thought. 
"You do jist fancy you do go out-o'-door same as 
you do fancy you be talkin' wi* my father — you 
don't truly do sich a thing, do ye ? " 

Mrs Sweetapple appeared to reflect: — 

" Well, I don't rightly know, my dear," she replied 
after a pause. ** There's times when I mid fancy it, 
and there's other times when I do truly think I do go 
out to show father the pens. Last week 'twas — 'twas 
father's week ye know — I did get my shoes quite wet, 
an* I did have a bit of a cold for a day or two. I 
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think it must have come along o* takin' father out to 
see the pens." 

Mrs Caines gazed resolutely at her mother, the 
colour once more overspreading her already suffi- 
ciently rosy face. 

" It's time there was an end o* this/* she announced 
firmly. "You'll be tumblin' down the well some 
night, or else maybe go wanderin' off the Lard knows 
where. No, Mother, there's no use talkin', the time's 
come for 'ee to shift. Lady Day's very near, an' 'twill 
be so good a time as any other. I'll speak to Squire 
about it He'll send a waggon to move as many o' 
your things as be worth takin', an' you can come an' 
bide along o* us. The children 'ull be better company 
for 'ee nor they crazy notions o' yours, an' if ye do 
want to do a bit o' mendin* of a evenin' ye can dam 
Caines' socks." 

" Nay, now, nay Phoebe, nay indeed," cried the old 
woman in a shaking voice, her eyes becoming round 
with alarm, and her lips quivering. " I couldn't shift, 
my dear, I couldn't bide nowhere but in the wold 
place where I was barn, an' where I do look to die. 
The only shiftin' I'll do 'ull be then. I'll shift to the 
New House, Phoebe, my dear, whenever it be the 
Lard's will to take I, but not before." 

" I'll speak to Squire about it," persisted Phoebe. 
"Summat awful 'ull be happenin' if you do go 
on this way. 'Tis time that he should see to 
it." 

" No, don't 'ee go for to speak to Squire," pleaded 
Lizzie. " What be the good o' carryin' tales to Squire ? 
I be so happy as anything here. I don't want for 
nothin', an' I do never feel Iwonesome. If you do go 
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puttin' notions in Squire's head — but you wouldn't be 
so unkind, would ye, my dear ? " 

Phoebe made no answer ; the kettle boiled at this 
juncture, and gave an excuse for rising and rescuing 
it from the fire. She insisted on making tea for her 
mother, and, instead of reverting to the vexed topic, 
chatted throughout the meal so incessantly, and on 
such a variety of topics, that Lizzie became a trifle 
bewildered ; and, imagining from her daughter's altered 
demeanour that the latter had come round to her 
views, smiled pleasantly, and put in a word now and 
then whenever she could catch the drift of the con- 
versation. For, if truth be told, her wits had become 
duller than of yore, and remarks and smiles alike 
were a trifle vague. 

Mrs Caines rose at last to take her departure, 
straightened her bonnet, donned her shawl, and kissed 
her mother affectionately. 

Lizzie had already washed up and put away the 
tea-things, and after returning her daughter's embrace, 
pulled down her cuffs and shook out her apron with 
a pre-occupied air. Almost before Phoebe had left 
the room she had installed herself on the settle, and 
was gazing expectantly at the door. 

" Now don't go out to-night, whatever happens," 
urged Phoebe. " There's a good soul ! I can see yeVe 
got a bit of a cold hangin' about ye still." 

" Nay, my dear," responded Lizzie, with a small 
secret smile. " 'Tis Bartlett's night, ye know. I do 
never ha' time to think o' -chicken an' sich when Bart- 
lett be here." 

Phoebe stared ; then, taking her umbrella, left the 
house. She heard Lizzie bolt the door behind her. 
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and walked away, shaking her head and pursing up 
her lips. After proceeding fifty yards or so she 
paused, and presently turning retraced her steps as 
noiselessly as possible. The kitchen window was 
already shuttered, but Phoebe knew there was a 
wide chink beneath the hinge, and making her way 
towards it, peered into the fire-lit room. 

Old Lizzie was still seated on the settle, in the far 
corner, so as to leave plenty of room for the other 
imaginary occupant. She was smiling, and glancing 
now up, now down, with that revived coyness of her 
youth. 

Now she stretched out her trembling old hand 
with a curious little gesture, as though stroking 
something — the crisp brown locks perhaps which 
had been so long hidden away in the grave ; now 
she was laughing. 

" I never did hear any chap carry on like that,** 
she said. " Why we be old married folks now — six 
month wed come Tuesday." 

Phoebe turned away from the window and stepped 
forth briskly through the twilight. Her mind was 
irrevocably made up. 

A wilful woman must have her way, we are told, 
and Mrs Caines* way appeared so very reasonable 
that even the Squire fell in with it, though reluctantly. 
That he himself should take active measures to turn 
old Lizzie out of her cherished little house was 
certainly a most disagreeable necessity ; nevertheless 
he appeared to have no choice. The old woman's 
actual plight was undeniably dangerous, and she 
would no doubt be more cheerful as well as better 
looked after amid her daughter's family. 
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Somehow or other, Lizzie never quite realised how, 
it was made clear to her that the Squire wanted her 
cottage for some important purpose, and moreover 
wanted possession of it so soon that she must turn 
out at once. Event succeeded event with such 
rapidity that she found herself uprooted almost 
before she had time to grasp the full extent of her 
misfortune, and was installed by Mrs Caines' hearth 
and surrounded by Mrs Caines' noisy little flock 
while still pleading and protesting. 

** Now here you be, mother," announced Phoebe, 
whisking off her parent's bonnet and shawl, and 
firmly tying on her black net cap, " here you be so 
right as anything. Here be your own chair, d'ye 
see, for ye to sit in, and yonder's the dresser — how 
well it do look in the earner, don't it ? Us'll unpack 
the china by and by, and wash it and set it out — 
that's summat to do, bain't it? An' there's father's 
chair opposite yours, same as usual." 

" Ah," murmured Lizzie vaguely, " this be Sweet- 
apple's week. *Ees, sure — 'ees, there be his chair. 
Where be " 

Her eyes wandered round the unfamiliar room. 

"Where be," she was beginning again, when 
Phoebe adroitly interrupted her. 

*' This be father's chair, as you do say, mother, an* 
this be his week to be sure. There you can talk to 
en so comfortable as can be." 

Lizzie glanced round again with a deep sigh. 

John Caines, Phoebe's husband, worked in the 
Branston brewery, and they lived in consequence in 
the town. Theirs was a six-roomed semi-detached 
house with a dusty little yard in the rear, and a tiny 
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grass-plot in front, on which Phoebe sometimes 
spread out linen to dry. It was situated near the 
station, and many vehicles passed that way, creating 
much dust, and making a considerable amount of 
noise. 

Phoebe presently commented on this fact to her 
bewildered mother. 

"Tis nice an' cheerful to be so near the road, 
bain't it ? " she remarked pleasantly, tilting up as she 
spoke a corner of the muslin blind. " Ye can look 
out, look-see. That's the 'bus from the Crown, an' 
there's Sibley's cart, and look, look — there's a motor." 

The children all rushed to the window to investi- 
gate this wonder, Isaac pausing midway to whoop 
violently. Lizzie bent a vacant gaze upon the 
window, and then drew back into her corner. 

"'Tis awful Iwonesome here," she said, "terr'ble 
Iwonesome — there, that noise an' the dust an' all ; it 
do fair make my head go round." 

Phoebe burst out laughing : — 

" Dear, to be sure, that's a queer notion ! How 
can ye be Iwonesome wi' so many folks about ? " 

Lizzie rocked herself backwards and forwards in 
her chair, half moaning to herself. 

"I can't find nothin' what I'm used to. I can't 
seem to hear nothin' — wi' so much talkin' an' that 
there terr'ble noise outside, an' I can't find " 

She broke off suddenly, sitting bolt upright. 

" Where be the settle ? " she cried, in a loud, anxious 
tone. ** Where be the wold settle? Ye've never 
been an' left that behind ? " 

Phoebe was taken aback for a moment : as a matter 
of fact, she had purposely left it behind, not only 
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because it seemed to her worthless in itself, but 
because she thought the sight of it would conjure 
up those crazy notions which she was so anxious to 
dispel. It was all very well that her mother should 
dwell on the memory of Phoebe's own departed 
father ; she might look at his chair as much as she 
liked, and accomplish a bit of darning for the family, 
under the impression it was for him ; but it was quite 
a different matter to go on in such a foolish way 
about a man who had been in his grave for more 
than fifty years, and to whom she had been wed 
but for a few months. The neighbours would think 
Mrs Sweetapple daft indeed if she were to r^ale 
them with such tales as she had recently related to 
her daughter. 

"Where be the settle?" repeated Lizzie, with a 
shrill cry. 

" There, don't ye take on," said Phoebe soothingly ; 
"there wasn't room for't in the cart, d'ye see, an' 
us'U have to send to fetch it. *Tis so heavy — the 
poor harse couldn't ha* dragged it so far wi* so many 
other things." 

" It must be here by end of the week," said Mrs 
Sweetapple. " It must be here by Sunday. It'll be 
Bartlett's week, come Sunday." 

"We'll send for it — we'll send for it," exclaimed 
Mrs Caines. " There now, mother," returning to an 
argument which she had before found efficacious, 
" don't ye go for to forget as this be father's turn. 
Poor father — ye didn't ought for to forget he." 

"I don't forget en, my dear, I don't forget en," 
said Lizzie, dropping her head upon her breast. " I 
do feel a bit confused — I bain't used to childern, ye 
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see, and — I do feel terr'ble Iwonesome ; I did ought 
to be feedin' chicken now," she added, half rising, 
and then dropping back again. " What's become o' 
the chicken, Phoebe ? " 

" Why, don't ye know ? " responded Phoebe, cheer- 
fully. " Mr Foster — Keeper Foster, ye know, he 
did take 'em all off your hands. He'll see to the 
little pheasants right enough, and he did pay money 
down for the chicken. I've got it safe for 'ee. I 
did tell 'ee all about that." 

" So ye did, so ye did," murmured Lizzie. " I was 
forgettin' — it do seem strange to ha' no chicken to 
see to. I d' 'low father 'ull miss 'em so well as 
me. 

" Eh ? " said Mrs Caines, staring. 

" I d' 'low father'll miss 'em," repeated Lizzie. 
" He'll be lookin' to go out wi' me last thing to see 
how they be a-comin' on." 

" My dear 'ooman," exclaimed Phoebe, " you can't 
go walkin' out in the street o' nights here, fancy or 
no fancy. Ye mid be runned over an' killed 
straight-off." 

"Runned over!" exclaimed Lizzie. She looked 
about her vaguely, and then sank into silence. 

Mrs Caines drew her John into the privacy of the 
back kitchen as soon as he appeared, and, with many 
shakes of the head, explained to him the state of 
affairs. 

" Poor mother be queerer nor ever to-night Qs 
mustn't lose sight of her for a minute ; there's no 
knowin' what she mid do. There, she've been carry- 
in' on about takin' father out to see the pens and 
about bein' so Iwonesome — Iwonesome here in the 
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town, ye know. She says the noise an' the voices 
an' all do make her feel Iwonesome." 

John Caines removed his pipe in order to grin at 
ease, and then put it back again ; he was a man of 
few words. 

"So I was thinkin'," continued Phoebe, "you'd 
best keep an eye to her while I'm gettin' childem 
to bed, an' then so soon as I do come down I'll 
look after'her. She'd best get early to bed herself, 
poor wold body, she be fair wore out." 

Caines removed his pipe again : " But what 
must I do if she should take a notion that I'm the 
wold gentleman — ^your father, I mean ?" he enquired 
in some alarm. 

Phoebe caught at the idea. "That wouldn't be 
a bad thing at all," said she. " I d' 'low that 'ud 
keep her so quiet as anything. Jist you go an' sit 
down in father's chair an' if she do say anything ye 
mid jist nod back or say a word or two — my father 
was never a man of much talk. I d' 'low if any- 
thing 'uU pacify her that will, but mind you don't 
let her take up wi' any notion o' gettin' out o' door. 
Here, wait a minute, I'll come wi' ye." 

She ran upstairs, presently returning with two or 
three sock^ and preceding John to the kitchen, held 
her mother in play while he seated himself in old 
Sweetapple's chair. 

" Here, mother," she cried, " here be some socks 
what want mendin' awful bad. See, I'll light lamp 
an' set it behind ye. They be father's socks, ye 
know — Sweetapple's socks." 

Lizzie's face lit up. " Ah, sure," she replied, " Sweet- 
apple's socks — this 'ere be Sweetapple's week." 

c 
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She endeavoured to look past Phoebe towards 
the chair, but her daughter's portly figure blocked 
the way. 

"Here be the needle, look-see, an' here be the 
mendin'. The socks be terr'ble broke at heel, 
bain't they ? " 

Turning towards the light the old woman threaded 
the needle, and Phoebe taking advantage of the 
opportunity thus created, stepped towards her 
husband : — 

"Don't ye offer to talk to her," she whispered, 
"without she speaks first" 

He nodded in reply, and going towards the 
window she pulled down the blind and jerked the 
curtains across. As she left the room she paused 
to gaze at the two; John was leaning back in his 
chair, placidly smoking, and Lizzie, who did not seem 
to perceive his presence, was intent on her work. 

Some minutes after her departure he bent forward 
and tapped his pipe upon the hob, and his mother- 
in-law looked up, gazing towards him through the 
semi-darkness with a pleasant smile. 

" Ye've got your baccy pouch handy, Sweetapple, 
haven't ye ? " said she. 

John nodded, and she dropped her eyes on her 
work again. 

Presently a heavy waggon went lumbering past 
without, and Lizzie looked up again. 

"Wind blows hard," she said. "D'ye think 
there's a starm coming?" 

" Shouldn't wonder," murmured John, indistinctly. 

Lizzie picked up her sock once more, but 
presently paused. 
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"Fm not sure if I covered the pens," she said. 
" Shall us go out an* cover the pens, Sweetapple ? " 

John stared in alarm. What was he to do now ? 
Phoebe had not given him any instructions as to 
what he should say if her mother suggested going 
out to see to the pens. 

" They young pheasants," went on Lizzie, talking 
rapidly to herself, "they be terr'ble nesh. If a 
heavy starm of rain was to come on they mid all 
be dead in the marnin'. Where be the lantern ? " 

She rose hurriedly, looking round her with a 
startled air. John rose too, thoroughly frightened. 

" Missis ! " he shouted, " Phoebe ! come down this 
minute! Here be the old lady a-wantin' to go 
out ! " 

Phoebe hurried down with all speed, finding her 
husband planted with his back against the door for 
safety's sake, while Lizzie, also standing, was staring 
at him piteously. 

"Sweetapple!" she gasped, "Richard — whst be 
gone wi* Richard ? I can't think where I can be ! 
What's this strange place — and who's this man } " 

" Why 'tis John, mother. Don't ye know John ? 
You be here in our house. You've a-come to bide 
along o' we. Don't ye mind — Squire settled it." 

" Squire ? " echoed Lizzie. " Ees, I mind it now. 
I mind it." 

She came back to her chair without another word, 
and said no more until her daughter presently took 
her up to bed. 

" I don't know as we've done so very well to toll 
mother here," remarked Phoebe, when she came 
down again. "She do seem to be frettin' quite 
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sensible by times, an' at others she'll carry on wi' 
nonsense same as ye heard." 

" I don't think 'tis such a very good notion, to go 
playin' games wi' her," responded John. " TU not 
do it no more. I couldn't think what was comin' 
next." 

Lizzie seemed comparatively tranquil on the 
morrow, however, though she had slept but ill and 
was very low in spirits. She looked at the children 
with the same bewildered air as on the previous 
day, and started at the noises in the street, but she 
made no complaint, except once when her daughter 
asked her to repeat some phrase which she had 
murmured to herself. 

"I only said there don't seem to be no birds 
here," said Mrs Sweetapple, half apologetically. 
"It do feel Iwonesome wi'out no birds." 

"Ye don't look for birds in a town, do ye?" 
retorted Phoebe, sharply. 

" Of course not,'* agreed her mother. " I'm not 
used to towns." 

Towards evening she became restless again, and 
Mrs Caines despatched her family to bed earlier 
than usual in order that she might keep guard her- 
self; her lord and master found it more convenient 
to keep out of the way. 

"Father's chair" was duly set forth, and Mrs 
Sweetapple sat and watched it, making an occasional 
remark ; whenever these disjointed phrases were of 
a dangerous tendency Phoebe took care to recall her 
mother to the sense of her actual situation. 

No catastrophe occurred that evening therefore, 
and as the days passed Mrs Sweetapple seemed 
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gradually to accustom herself to her surroundings ; 
towards the end of the week, indeed, she became as 
silent during the evening hours as since her arrival 
at Branston she had proved herself throughout the 
day. 

When Sunday came, however, all was diflFerent. 
She went to church in the morning, and behaved as 
well as even her daughter could wish ; she seemed 
pleased and interested, and as much excited as a 
child. She had not been to church for many years, 
and all was new to her. 

The unwonted exertion tired her, and she was 
even more quiet than usual all that afternoon, 
dozing in her chair for the most part. Towards 
evening, however, she woke up with a start. 

" What's gone wi' the settle ? " she cried. " Wher- 
ever be the settle ? Bartlett 'uU be here in a minute 
an' he'll not ha* nowheres to sit." 

The children began to giggle, and even John 
could not repress a smile. Before the perplexed 
Phoebe had time to formulate any soothing re- 
joinder, Lizzie started from her chair. 

" I'm fair dathered among ye," she cried out. 
" Where be the settle, I say f The settle what my 
father did make wi' his own hands and what poor 
Bartlett did always sit on. I'll not be robbed 
on't" 

"Robbed! Dear, to be sure, sich a notion ! Who'd 
ever go for to steal such a thing. We did leave it 
in the wood, don't ye mind ? 'Tisn't worth shiftin' 
— ^there, I'd ha' thought ye'd ha' forgot about it by 



now." 



<c 



Nay, I've not forgot — an' Bartlett, he'vc not 
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forgot, rU go warrant. He'll be that vexed when 
he do come. There, Phoebe, I never thought you'd 
go for to play I sich a trick. You did promise I 
3ure as anything, I should have it by the week-end, 
and here be Sunday, an' Bartlctt 'uU be comin', an' 
he'll not find it ready." 

"Well, ye shall have it to-morrow. We'll send 
for it sartin sure to-morrow. Ha' done, childem (in 
a fierce aside to the youngsters), I'll not ha' ye makin' 
a mock o' your grammer. Stop that, or I'll gie ye 
summat as 'ull make ye laugh wrong way round. 
There, mother, ye'd best come upstairs and get to 
bed. 'Twill make to-morrow come all the sooner. 
An' I'll see en fetch the settle by then." 

"But Bartlett 'ull be comin'," murmured poor 
Lizzie, who was shaken with the pitiful dry sobs of 
the old. " He'll come an' he'll not find I here, an' 
he'll not find settle here." 

"Nay now, mother, nay now. He'll not come — he 
could never find his way to our place. These houses 
warn't built in Bartlett's time. Why so like as 
not," she continued soothingly, struck by a sudden 
inspiration, " as like as not he's waitin' for ye down 
in the wood — at the wold place, ye know. Don't ye 
think so, John ? " 

"Ees," said John, controlling his features, "'Tis 
better nor likely he'm waitin' there." 

"Bidin' there all alone," sighed Lizzie. "The 
house be empty now, and everything be changed. 
But the settle's there." 

"Ees, the settle's there," responded Mrs Caines 
briskly. " An' he'll set on't jest so comfortable as 
can be. Now you come along o' me, mother, an' 
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get to bed. Don't you bother yourself no more 
about Bartlett— he's all right." 

Mrs Sweetapple made no further objection, but 
went upstairs quietly enough, suffering her daughter 
to undress her, ajid getting into bed in obedience to 
her command. 

When Alice, the eldest grandchild, who shared 
her room, came up, she thought the old woman was 
asleep. But Lizzie was not asleep. She lay there 
very wide-awake on the contrary, forcing herself 
to keep quiet with difficulty, until the family should 
have retired to rest 

At last the house was absolutely still : a duet of 
snores from the neighbouring room announced that 
Mr and Mrs Caines were sunk in slumber; but 
Lizzie lay motionless for an hour or so longer ; until, 
in fact, she had heard the church clock strike twelve, 
and had noted the extinguishing of the street lamp 
opposite her window. 

Even then she lay still for a while longer, until 
the lamplighter's steps had died away, and the little 
town itself, which had ever seemed to her so noisy, 
was wrapped in unbroken silence. 

Then, stealing noiselessly from the bed, she began 
to put on her clothes with as much haste as the 
necessity for caution would admit of. The moon- 
light streamed in through the uncurtained window, 
and she could find her way with ease about the 
little room. The bandbox containing her bonnet 
was here, on top of the chest of drawers, her cloak 
hung on one of the pegs beside it ; here were her 
boots, but she would not put them on until she 
found herself safely in the street. 
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Out of the room she crept, and down the narrow 
stairs; John and Phoebe snoring unbrokenly on. 
Here was the door — the back door — oh, what a 
noise the bolt made in shooting back I She paused 
breathless, but no sound ensued, either of a hurried 
foot upon the stair, or of an alarmed cry. With a 
gasp of relief Lizzie crept out into the night. 
Sitting down upon the doorstep she donned her 
boots, the clock striking one just as the operation 
was completed. 

One ! How late it was ! Would Bartlett be tired 
of waiting ^ Would he have gone before she reached 
home? 

Down the hill she went, as fast as she could, and 
then across the market place. How quiet all the 
houses looked as they stood thus with shuttered 
windows and roofs shining in the moonlight Now 
over the bridge and under the chestnut trees, the 
cool breath from the river catching her heated face, 
the delicious fragrance of the half-opened leaf buds 
filling her nostrils. 

Here was the turn now, and here the long, long 
hill. Bartlett and she had trodden it once together 
when they had come back from that famous outing 
to Shroton Fair. They had got out of the waggon 
which had given them a friendly lift, just at the 
bridge, and had walked home together in the moon- 
light. She had hung on to Bartlett's arm, and he 
had talked courting-talk all the way, just as when 
they were lovers. 

The old woman smiled to herself as she tottered 
onwards. It had been moonlight then and it was 
moonlight now, and she was going to meet Bartlett. 
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"He'll wait, Bartlett 'uU wait," she said to herself. 
" He'll not disappoint I." 

But, dear to be sure, that was a very long hill, 
and Lizzie was quite exhausted when she reached 
the top. She paused, gasping, while she surveyed 
the prospect before her. There were the woods 
before her on her right, the fir-trees sending out 
spicy scents which might have refreshed her had she 
been less anxious to get on ; on her left the fields 
sloped away behind the hedge. They were asleep, 
too, fields and hedge, like the houses in the town ; 
nobody was awake but Lizzie and poor Bartlett, 
waiting yonder, in the empty house. 

But that dreary white road, how long it was ? First 
a dip down and then a climb up — a long tedious climb, 
and the comer round which she must turn so far 
away that it was out of sight ; and even when gained 
there was still more road, long and straight and 
weary, before she could reach the short cut which 
led across the fields to her own wood. While she 
considered the greatness of the distance and the late- 
ness of the hour Lizzie became quite frightened, and 
wishing to make the most of the downward incline, 
she set off at a kind of hobbling run. Then, all of a 
sudden, she never quite knew how, something hit 
her in the face ; her whole frame jarred through and 
through ; stretching out her hand she groped about 
her blindly for she could not see, and felt grass and 
a tuft of weeds : it must have been the ground which 
had risen up to buffet her. But even while turning 
over this new idea in her mind she lost consciousness. 
• . .... 

" Hullo, Mrs Sweetapple ! " 
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Lizzie opened her eyes and smiled vaguely ; some- 
body had raised her head and was dusting her face 
with a cotton handkerchief: Lizzie sat upright, 
feeling still dizzy, but happy and hopeful. She 
had had dreams — curiously pleasant dreams — and 
was at first astonished at not finding herself in her 
bed ; but presently remembered. Then a spasm of 
anguish crossed her face. The moon was set, the 
gray light of dawn shone on her companion's face 
and showed forth the ghostly world about her. 
Would Bartlett still be there ? 

" I couldn't think whatever it was," continued the 
man. " Me an' Jinny was a-joggin' along so quiet as 
anything, wi' our load, when I see'd summat a-lyin' 
aside o' the road. First I thought 'twas a bundle, 
then I see'd 'twas a 'ooman, an' then I turned ye 
over an' says I : * 'Tis Mrs Sweetapple.' You've a- 
had a bit of a tumble, haven't ye? Ye did seem 
stunned-like when I did pick ye up." 

Lizzie, looking at him vaguely, supposed she must 
have catched her foot in something. 

" Whatever be you a-doin' out-o'-door at this time 
o' marnin' ? " 

Lizzie collected her scattered thoughts, and re- 
solved to make the most of this unexpected oppor- 
tunity. This was Jim Frizzle, the corn-merchant's 
man, who had so often driven past her house, with 
corn for the pheasantry and forage for the keeper's 
pony, and who had even now and then halted at 
her own door, to deposit a bundle or two of straw 
for her private use. 

" Be you — be you goin' up— along our way ? " 

" 'Ecs, I be a-takin' a truss or two o' hay to Keeper* 
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Foster's, an' a sack o' Injun earn. There's lots o' 
room in my cart ; would ye like a lift ? " 

"Thank ye kindly, Mr Frizzle, I would indeed. 
It be a good thought ; I be jist about tired." 

"Well, you'm afoot early. What brings ye out 
at this time o' mamin' ? " 

Lizzie considered. 

"Well, 'tis nice an' cool," she said falteringly. 
She was learning to be cunning. People looked 
so strange and spoke so sharp when she told her 
secrets that she was now resolved to keep them to 
herself. If she were to let on to Jim Frizzle about 
Bartlett he might, as like as not, go and send Phoebe 
after her. 

Jim let down the tail-board of the cart, and lifted 
her in. 

" Now you'm all right," he said, as she sank down 
between the trusses of hay. " You'll be so snug as 
anything there. You'm a wonderful active body for 
your years, I'll say that. I heerd ye'd shifted^' he 
continued, after a pause, " but I s'pose that bain't 
true." 

Lizzie considered again. 

"I've been a-biding wi' my darter for a while," 
she returned presently, "jist for a while — I'm goin' 
back now." 

Jim jerked the reins, and lit his pipe, and they 
proceeded on their way in silence, Lizzie dozing 
now and then, and waking with a start. Their 
journey took a considerable time, for Frizzle could 
not avail himself of the short cut across the field 
and was obliged to proceed by road, approaching 
the wood at length by a narrow g^een lane. 
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Lizzie opened her eyes wide when they turned into 
this lane, and raised herself a little, gazing eagerly 
towards the longed-for goal. 

The sun was up now, and all the fresh and dewy 
April world rejoicing. The grey-green fringes of 
the larches swung in the breeze, busy birds fluttered 
from bough to bough, sending forth ecstatic little 
notes ; a rabbit scudded across the path just as the 
cart entered the wood ; Lizzie clapped her hands 
and laughed. Jim turned round on his seat, and 
gazed at her in surprise. 

" What be that for ? " he asked. 

" I don't know," answered Lizzie, abashed ; " 'twas 
seein' the rabbit, I think. Did ye notice the rabbit, 
how he did kick up his little feet and whisk his little 
tail ? " 

" Most rabbits does that," commented Jim. 

On they went, and now the cottage came in 
sight, the desolate cottage with its smokeless chimney 
and shuttered windows. 

" Why it be all shut up," exclaimed Frizzle, as he 
stopped before the closed door. " There b'ain't no- 
body about, nor yet nothin* stirrin*." 

He gazed towards the empty kennels and the piled 
up heaps of pens which the keeper had not yet 
found time to remove. But Lizzie did not heed him ; 
she had risen to her feet and was endeavouring to 
descend from the cart. 

" Here, bide a bit, 'ooman, bide a bit. Ye can't 
get down by yourself. Wait till I help ye." 

He let down the tail-board and assisted her to 
alight, and Lizzie, staggering towards the door, beat 
upon it with her open palm. 
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"Oh, I must get in — I must get in," she cried. 
" I forgot about door bein' locked ! Oh, what shall 
I do, what shall I do ! He'll be gone ! " 

" There, there, that's a job that's easy managed," 
responded Jim, and, applying his vigorous shoulder 
to the door, he sent it swinging inwards on its 
hinge. 

Peering curiously in he saw a dismantled little 
room, dark, save for the shafts of light which pierced 
their way through the chinks of the shutters and 
down the chimney to the fireless grate, and dis- 
mantled, save for a clumsy old oak settle which 
stood near the hearth. But to his surprise Lizzie 
uttered a cry of rapture, and tottered forward into 
the room. 

" I knowed I'd find ye waitin' ! " she exclaimed. 

" I think I'd best look in again on my way back," 
said Jim, as he clambered into his cart again after 
depositing his load at the keeper's. " I'd no notion 
the old body was so childish as that. I never thought 
someway she'd rid house altogether " 

"Oh, she've shifted for good," interrupted 
Keeper Foster. " Her darter came and carried her 
off, and none too soon either. There'd ha' been 
some mischance so sure as anything." 

" Well, I thought it a bit queer to find her out on 
the road so early. She'd had a tumble too, mind ye, 
one side of her face was all bruised. But 'twasn't 
till I heerd her call out, * I knowed I'd find ye waitin',' 
in the empty room, that I knowed for certain she'd 
gone silly." 

" You must take her home — along wi' ye," said the 
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keeper. " It's not safe to leave her, and Mrs Caines 
'11 be in an awful state. Here, I'll come with ye, 
and we'll persuade her between us." 

He got into the cart too, and they drove together 
to Lizzie's cottage. The door stood open as before, 
and the room was very still. Lizzie was crouching 
in a comer of the settle, with her hands outstretched, 
and a smile upon her face. In the green wood 
without the boughs were waving, and the birds were 
singing. "Lwonesome Lizzie" was lonesome no 
more : she had found Friend Death waiting for her 
in the deserted house, in the guise of the husband of 
her youth. 



JESS DOMENY ON STRIKE 

THE hay in Farmer Old's biggest field had been 
duly mown and tossed, and his whole staff 
were now employed in carrying it But the day 
was intensely hot, with a brooding sultriness which 
seemed to betoken a coming storm. Dust lay thick 
upon the hedges, and the ground was iron hard ; 
rain was badly needed, no doubt, but Farmer Old 
devoutly hoped it would hold off just a little longer 
until the crop was saved. He was a wonderfully 
energetic man, was Farmer Old, and spared himself 
as little as those who worked under him. All the 
long, glowing hours of that languorous day he had 
toiled as manfully as any of his labourers ; but now, 
at length, he had left them to their own devices for a 
short time, and the men breathed more freely in 
consequence. The rattle of the hay-rake ceased as 
the driver, having reached the corner of the field, 
paused to wipe his brow before turning the horses. 
A little knot of men, deputed by the farmer to ensure 
against any possible waste by following in its wake 
with the humble wooden implements in vogue before 
its invention, insensibly drew nearer together. One 
of their number expressed the natural longing for a 
drop of beer, and another incautiously provoked 
envious feelings by announcing that at Farmer Ink- 
pen's the men had as much beer allowed them as 
they could drink at busy times. 

47 
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"He do send it out to *em regular" said Martin 
Fry. "Ees, my brother James, what works for 
Farmer Inkpen, do say that they do be carr'in* the 
jugs backwards and forrards fro* the house to the 
field so reg'lar as if 'twas but the family theirselves 
what was working. There, it do make I dry wi* 
naught but thinkin' on it." 

Jess Domeny looked up from the long roller of 
hay which he had just raked together, and surveyed 
his comrade vengefuUy. 

" An' it mid well make ye feel dry, Martin ! " he 
cried emphatically. " It mid well make ye feel dry. 
Sich a day as this be, an' us a-workin' so many hours 
at a stretch." 

Jim Stuckey, perched aloft on the seat of the hay- 
rake, drew the back of his hand across his lips, and 
remarked that it was the drouthiest weather he'd 
a-knowed since he was a lad, an' he'd see'd a good 
few hot summers too. 

" I wish," resumed Martin, voicing the sentiments 
of the party, " our measter was so thoughtful for his 
fellow-creeturs as Farmer Inkpen do be, accordin' to 
my brother James, but I truly believe a man's tongue 
mid drop out of s head wi' drith afore he'd take a 
bit o' notice." 

" Measter b'ain't mich of a drinker hisself," 
hazarded a lover of fair play, "or else I d* 'low 
he'd have a bit more feelin' for sich as we 
together." 

"He did ought to ha' feelin'," cried Jess, vehe- 
mently. " A man same as Measter what be makin' 
sich a sight o' money, takin' prizes for cam an' layin' 
by the dibs so fast he can scarce count 'em, did ought 
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to have a bit o' mercy on them what do have to earn 
their bread by the sweat o' their brow." 

" Measter do sweat too," put in an impartial by- 
stander mildly. " He do sweat like anything, Jess. 
I've a-see*d the big draps a-standin' on*s face." 

" What I d* say is," continued Jess, after pausing 
to glare at the last speaker, " a man i' Measter's 
place what be set up over his feller-men by the hand 
o' Providence, did ought to act providential-like. 
When the weather be that mortial hot a man gets 
thirsty sittin' in a chair, them what's set over him did 
ought to see as he had a drap or two to m'isten his 
tongue wi'." 

There was a murmur of approval, and then the 
men prepared to continue their labours. But Jess 
stayed them by an admonitory gesture. 

"If ye wasn't all sich a poor-spirited lot we 
wouldn't be put upon the way we be now," he 
remarked. "There's no way o' bringin* measters 
to reason if men won't stick up for theirselves." 

"Stick up for theirselves," echoed Jim, with a 
startled look. 

Jeis transferred his wooden rake from his right 
hand to his left, and, fumbling in the pocket of his 
corduroys, produced a small greasy slab of news- 
paper. 

" Did ye chance to notice what the cab-drivers in 
London done when they wanted their wages rose ? " 
he asked. "They went on strike — ^there, ye can 
read it for yourselves." 

Martin Fry stretched out his hand for the paper, 
and slowly spelt out the paragraph designated by 
Jess's homy finger ; then he returned the grimy 

D 
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sheet to its owner, with a shake of the head and a 
pursed lip. 

"I was readin' a while back," continued Jess, 
without heeding these signs of disapproval, "how 
some colliery chaps what was wantin' shorter hours 
got their way — they did go on strike too. The 
measters had to give in. Well, why shouldn't us go 
on strike for a drop o* beer at haymakin* time ? " 

The others looked at each other and then at Jess, 
who, with his battered chip hat pushed back upon 
his stubbly grizzled head, returned their gaze 
defiantly. 

"Fd stait it soon enough," he observed, "if I 
could get the rest o' ye to back me up; but ye 
haven't got no more spirit nor a pack o' mice." 

At this moment the farmer's stentorian voice 
hailed them from the gate. 

" Now then, now then, what be doin' over there ? " 

The gate creaked violently on its hinges, and 
swung to with a re-echoing bang behind the master, 
whose long legs carried him towards the idlers at a 
prodigious pace, while, as he strode along, he kept 
up a flow of sarcastic admonitions. 

" I d* 'low you folks do seem to think 'tis safe to 
let the grass grow under your feet these times, but 
I tell ye I do want to save this crop afore thinkin' 
about another. ... Jim Stuckey, I hope ye be 
restin' yerself so well as the harses. Well, Jess, ye 
be awaitin' for the rain to fall, I d' 'low." 

He had reached the group by this time; Jim 
was already almost out of earshot, the rattle of his 
machine drowning the last words. But Jess heard 
them. His comrades had already resiuned their 
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labours, but he remained standing still, leaning upon 
his rake, and surveying his master with a lowering 
gaze. 

"Don't hurry yourself, Jess," observed Farmer 
Old, with a sneer. 

He was a tall man, but spare of figure, with long 
wiry limbs, and a face burnt mahogany-colour and 
fringed by a grey beard ; his small black eyes were 
as expressionless as sloes, but there were certain 
humourous lines about his mouth. 

" Talkin' o* rain," observed Jess sternly, " a man 
mid very well wish for it these times; a drap or 
two mid m*isten his tongue." 

Mr Old was so staggered by this remark, which, 
under the actual conditions, appeared to him almost 
blasphemous, that he found himself for the moment 
unable to reply. 

" Some folks," resumed Jess, " as we was a-sayin' 
just now " 

" Speak for yerself," growled Martin, uneasy under 
the gaze of his master's sloe-black eyes. 

" Well, an' I will sp'ake for myself, an' I'll sp'ake 
out," cried Jess with spirit. " I say, Measter, a man 
wi' a heart in his body 'ud take a bit o' thought for 
his men, an* 'ud not let 'em go wantin' a drap o' beer 
on such a day as this." 

" A drap o' beer ! " ejaculated Old with a relieved 
laugh. " That's what be the matter, be it I d' 
'low, Jess, ye've a-had a drap too much a'ready." 

"I'll take my oath I haven't!'^ exclaimed Jess, 
much incensed at this undeserved accusation ; 
indeed the mere suggestion appeared to intensify 
the longing which he was supposed to have partially 
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gratified. " I haven't a-had a glass to-day, Measter, 
nor likely to, seein' it's Friday, and my wold woman 
she do never allow I a penny at the back-end o* the 
week." 

" 'Tis because you do get through your 'lowance 
at the beginning," returned the farmer, preparing to 
move on. 

" Nay, now, bide a bit, sir — I'm dalled if I don't 
sp'ake out as I said I would. There's Measter 
Inkpen, what haven't a-got so big a farm as you've 
a-got, an' what b'ain't a-layin' by so mich money — 
well, when his men be a-workin' so hard as what we 
be a-doin* to-day, he do send 'em out some beer to 
the field. Martin Fry was a-tellin' us about it — 
wasn't ye, Martin ? " 

" Well," said Martin uneasily, " I did hear some 
sich talk fro' my brother James what works up to 
Inkpen's, and I mid ha' mentioned it, but I don't 
want no argyment about it." 

" No need to have no argyments," returned the 
farmer blandly. "Measter Inkpen have a-got his 
notions, an* I've a-got mine. An' I'll tell ye straight 
out, my bwoys, I've got no notion o' sendin' out beer 
to folks what be a-earnin' good wage an' can buy for 
theirselves so much as* is good for 'em. A man's 
better wi'out it to my mind." 

** If that be your notion, Measter, I'm sorry for 
ye," shouted Jess, whom the last remark had incensed 
beyond bounds of caution. ** There, 'tis treatin' your 
human fellow-creeturs worse nor the beasts of the 
field. Look at them cows yonder— ye'd never think 
o' lettin' them go dry. Wasn't we standin' up to our 
knees in muck last spring a-cleajiin' the pond for 
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'em. There's one a-standin' in it now a-drinkin', an' 
a-coolin' his legs. I d' 'low 'tis enough to make a 
body envy the dumb brutes." 

Farmer Old fixed him with his expressionless 
gaze. 

" Well, Jess," he returned, with a provoking mild- 
ness which added fuel to Jess's wrath. " I b'ain't a 
onreasonable man, I hope. I have no objection at 
all to your goin' an' standin' in the pond to cool 
your legs and refresh yourself. 'Ees, I'll allow ye 
five minutes." 

The men's laughter rang out loudly at this sally ; 
the distant rattle of the hay-rake ceased for a 
moment as Stuckey drew rein, and turned in his 
seat in the hope of ascertaining the nature of the 
joke. But Jess threw his rake from him, and turned 
upon his master with anger tempered by dignity. 

" Then I'll tell ye what it is, sir," he cried. " Flesh 
and blood can't bear it no longer. I be a-goin' on 
strike." 

Mr Old surveyed him for a moment ; then he 
glanced at Jess's fellow-workers, just the fraction of a 
gleam being perceptible in his inscrutable eyes. 
But Martin and his companions raked away as if 
their lives depended on the speed with which they 
accomplished their task. 

"Oh, ye be goin' on strike, be ye?" he observed. 
" Goin' to strike all by yourself seemingly." 

Again he glanced at the gang of rakers, whose 
efforts became if possible more strenuous than 
before, and who appeared quite unconscious of what 
was going on ; then he set his legs a little more wide 
apart and whistled. 
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" Ye want a rise of wages, I suppose ? " he con- 
tinued calmly. 

Jess considered, and then threw out his hand im- 
pressively. There was a certain appearance of tension 
about the bent backs of the workers. It would be a 
queer thing if, after all, the master were going to 
give in to Jess. 

" No, Measter," said the latter with a virtuous air. 
" Ye rose me last year an' I b'ain't the man to ax for 
more now ; but a drap o' beer's another thing. I be 
goin' on strike, Measter Old, till you agree for to send 
us out a drap o' refreshment at such times as these." 

"I'm glad ye didn't ax for more wage, Jess," 
returned Old, still mildly, " because ye wouldn't ha' 
got it. As for sendin' out refreshment, as I did tell 
ye jist now, I've got no notion o' doin* no sich 
thing." 

" Well, Measter," responded Jess, " I'm sorry for to 

disapp'int ye but I'll ha' to knock off work till ye 

give in." 

"Jist oblige me by handin' me that there rake," 

said the farmer. " There's a couple o' teeth gone — 
I'll have to fine ye three-pence for that. Ye 
shouldn't throw my property about that way. I can 
pay ye the rest o' your wage now if ye like. To- 
morrow comes off, of course." 

" Of course," echoed Jess, staring a little blankly 
however. He did not expect that Mr Old would 
accept his resignation with so much promptness and 
such evident placidity. 

The farmer now produced a greasy leather purse 
and counted out the sum of twelve shillings and 
nine pence. 
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He doled out the last-named fraction in pennies, 
and as each chinked upon his palm Jess's counten- 
ance fell more and more. 

** I don't know but what Pve let ye have a bit over," 
observed Mr Old, with a dubious look. " 'Tis a bit 
ar'kard to make a calculation all in a minute like this. 
But there, youVe worked for me nigh upon ten year 
now ; rU not be too close wi* ye." 

Jess pocketed the coins and shambled away with- 
out speaking. After twenty paces or so, however, he 
turned. Nobody was looking after him ; his late 
master was now plying his own discarded rake ; his 
former comrades were working with the same fury 
of zeal which had seized them from the instant of 
Mr Old's appearance. At the sight, Jess's long- 
gathering fury broke forth. 

" So that's how you treat I ! " he exclaimed. " Me, 
what's worked for 'ee ten year. You do pack me 
off wi'out a word. Ees, n'arn o' 'ee has so much as 
a word to throw at I, what's done my best an' worked 
along o' ye these years and years." 

Martin Fry glanced up with a stricken look, but 
apparently found nothing to say; somebody did 
murmur inarticulately that he was sure he wished 
Jess well, an' couldn't say no more nor that, but 
none of the others could be said to respond to his 
appeal. Farmer Old gazed at him with apparent 
amazement. 

"Ye be a-plaisin' of yerself, b'ain't ye?" he en- 
quired. " Ye be a-goin' on strike to plaisc yerself ? " 

Jess rallied his pride. 

" In course I be, but I be a-goin* on strike along 
o' bein* treated so bad." 
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"Well, ye'll not ha' no more bad treatment to 
complain on now," returned Old. " Ye be a-plaisin' 
o' yerself, as I do say. I do like folks to plaise 
theirselves." 

Jess walked away. 

Considering the strain of the recent struggle, the 
uncommon heat of the day, the abnormal thirst from 
which he was suffering, and the fact that he would 
shortly be called upon to face his wold 'ooman, it is 
not surprising that he should have turned into the 
" Three Choughs " before proceeding on his home- 
ward way. At the last-named hostelry he recovered 
some portion of the valour which had possessed him 
in the field, and which had been damped by the 
attitude of the farmer and his men, and indeed felt 
himself to be a hero. Ten minutes' conversation 
with the missus, however, sufficed to disabuse him 
of this idea, and he went to bed in a puzzled and 
chastened frame of mind. Mrs Domeny had im- 
pounded the remainder of his already curtailed 
wage. She had also asked certain questions which 
Jess found it difficult to answer, such as who did he 
suppose would give him work now? what would 
become of her and the children ? how were they to 
meet the rent if he were to be long out of work ? 
each query being coupled with the persistent refrain, 
wasn't he ashamed of himself? 

With the dawn, however, fresh courage came. He 
had done what was only right in the interests of 
himself and of his colleagues, and must surely 
triumph in the end. 

The threatened thunderstorm had blown over, but 
nevertheless it was a busy and critical time for 
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farmers. Mr Old would no doubt be glad enough 
to come to terms now, that he, too, had had a night 
to sleep on the matter. They would be cutting the 
Twenty Acre to-day — the grass was almost over 
ripe and there was Sunday coming — Mr Old might 
possibly invite Jess to come back, and might even 
render the reconciliation more enduring by making 
the required concession. 

" What's a drap o* beer to sich as he ? " murmured 
Jess, as he hastily donned his garments ; he himself 
knew how much it meant to him. If Farmer Old 
did not come round there would be no beer for Jess 
for a considerable time. 

He arrived at the Twenty Acre a little before the 
usual time of starting work, but found to his surprise 
that the two mowing-machines had already begun 
operations. Farmer Old himself was driving the 
one which usually fell to Jess's share. Jess stood 
leaning across the gate with a pleasant smile on his 
face until the last-named machine drew near him. 

" Marnin', sir," he remarked, hailing the farmer 
in a genial tone. '*You do seem to be early at 
work." 

" We be a bit shart-handed, ye see," responded 
Mr Old, with a grin which displayed his remaining 
teeth. 

This was the opportunity Jess had hoped for ; he 
grinned back expectantly. 

" It do seem a shame to see ye sittin* up there. 
Farmer. It must be a good few year since you 
drove a mower." 

"Ees," agreed Mr Old. "Tis a good few year 
now. Tis a nice change." 
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He flicked at the off horse's ear as he spoke, 
and the machine went rattHng up the field 
again. 

Jess waited till it turned, and then marched round 
the gate with a determined air, taking off his coat 
as he advanced, and setting his hat firmly on his 
head. 

" Come, sir," he cried, laying his hand on the 
reins. " This here job be altogether too much for 
ye. You get down, an' let me pop up in your place. 
I can't bide to see ye a-makin' a slave o* yoursel' 
same as that." 

" Thank 'ee, Jess, thank *ee," responded the farmer, 
clambering down with great alacrity. " Ees, Til not 
deny Tm gettin' a bit stiff for this here work. I 
reckon it 'ud ha* tried me a bit" 

" I can't forget as I did work for ye for ten year," 
observed Jess, eyeing him sharply ; he felt it would 
be the proper thing now for the other to own he was 
in fault on the previous day. But Mr Old appeared 
to have no such intention. He handed over the 
reins with a beaming face, and watched Jess take his 
vacated seat with evident satisfaction. 

" I do call it real handsome of ye to lend a hand 
same as ye be a-doin'," he said, " Real handsome, 
but no one do know better nor you that these be 
busy times." 

Jess's countenance assumed a dubious, not to say 
depressed, expression, as he set the mowing-machine 
in motion ; what did the master mean ? Surely he 
could not think Jess such a fool as to lend a hand 
out of mere neighbourliness ? His doubts increased 
when at dinner-time the farmer renewed his expres- 
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sions of gratitude; something very like a twinkle 
appearing the while in his habitually expressionless 
eyes. 

" rU not expect ye to come back this afternoon," 
he observed. " Ye'U have lots o' little jobs to do at 
home. Nay now, a favour's a favour, an* Td never 
be one for to ax too much." 

Jess stared hard, scratching his jaw, and the other 
resumed. 

" I've a-heerd o' folks going on strike before, but I 
will say I did never hear of a man what acted so 
goodnatured. There, most strikers do look on the 
masters as they've a-left, as regular enemies, 'Tisn't 
many as 'ud offer to do a good turn on a busy day 
same as you be a-doin'. Your missus did ought 
to allow ye « glass o' beer to-day," continued 
the farmer handsomely. " I'm sure ye do deserve 
It" 

" Well, I'm dalled," growled Jess, under his breath, 
however, for he had sufficient self-respect to accept 
the situation. He walked away with as jaunty an 
air as he could assume, and the farmer stood watch- 
ing him for a moment or two, shaking with silent 
laughter. 

Jess passed a very dismal Sunday. His friends 
looked at him askance, for his conduct had occasioned 
much talk, and he was regfarded in that little com- 
munity in the light of a dangerous firebrand. His 
missus lost no opportunity of impressing upon him 
her views of his recent action ; Farmer Old passed 
him with a smile which he could not but think 
savoured of malicious triumph, and Martin Fry, 
whom he chanced to encounter on his way from 
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church, delivered it as his opinion that he had made 
a sammy of himself. 

The very indignation provoked by this remark, 
which, as he thought, came ill from the man whose 
incautious speech had first evoked in his hearers a 
sense of personal ill-usage, suggested to Jess a new 
plan of action. Why not offer his services to Mr 
Inkpen, who would know so well how to reward 
them? He could not but feel gratified at the 
thought that it was in vaunting his generosity, and 
in endeavouring to force Old to follow his example, 
that Jess had lost his place. 

He strolled round to Inkpen's premises at a 
convenient hour of the evening, when he would 
be likely to find the master disengaged. Fortune 
seemed to favour him : Mr Inkpen, very much at 
ease in snowy Sabbath shirt sleeves, was leaning 
across his gate, smoking a ruminative pipe. 

" Fine evenin', sir," began Jess. 

The farmer nodded a trifle sourly. 

"Ye haven't a-got all your hay in yet, I see," 
proceeded Domeny. 

Mr Inkpen removed his pipe from his mouth. 

"Td like to know what business it be o' 
yours whether Tve a-got it in, or whether I 
haven't?" he returned, with what seemed to Jess 
uncalled-for asperity. 

" No offence, sir, no offence," faltered the latter. 

" You do seem to meddle a deal too much in my 
affairs," continued the farmer. " It don't matter to 
you, as I can see, whether I do give my men beer or 
whether I don't You haven't got to drink it." 

"No, sir, that's true. I only wish I had the 
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chance/' said Jess with a sinking heart; it did 
not seem a promising opening of negotiations. 

"Well, then, why must ye go bringing up my 
name to Mr Old, an' a-tryin' for to make trouble 
wi' his folks ? Mr Old an' me be good neighbours, 
an' don't wish to be nothin' else. I don't meddjj^ 
wi' his business, and he don't meddle wi' mine. 'Tis 
a pretty bit o' impidence for the likes o' you to go 
a-puttin' your word in." 

"'Twas a mistake," stammered Jess. "Measter 
Old he did take I up a bit too shart. I did but 
chance to mention to en how kind and good-natured 
you'd showed yourself. I did tell en he did ought to 
follow your example and send out a drap o' beer to 
the men at busy times, same as you do do " 

" Who's been makin' a fool o' ye wi' such tales ? " 
shouted Inkpen, thumping the gate with his fist. 
" I d' 'low he was as big a fool as yourself, whoever 
he mid be. I did gi' the men a drink once when they 
was workin' arter time — but as for makin' a reg'lar 
practice of it, I b'ain't no more of a sammy nor 
my neighbours. Well, I hear Old has gived ye 
marchin' arders, an' a good job too. It do sarve ye 
right." 

" Plaise ye, sir, Measter Old didn't notice me. I 
be on strike." 

Inkpen glowered at him for a moment, and then 
burst out laughing. 

" On strike, be ye ? Well I hope ye'U like it All 
I can say is any master 'ud be well shut on ye. I 
wouldn't have such a mischievous chap as you among 
my folk for a hundred pound." 

"If that's what you think, sir, I wish ye good 
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evening," said Domeny, endeavouring to summon 
up some semblance of dignity. 

" Tis what I think," retorted the other. " I think 
you be a fool — a mischievous fool, an' Tm sorry for 
your wife an' family." 

Jess betook himself home again in a very low- 
spirited condition indeed. Would all the masters 
think the same — would everyone look on him as 
a mischievous fool, and if so, what would become 
of the wold 'ooman and the children? 

His presentiments were but too well justified. 
Nobody was anxious to employ a revolutionary who 
might at any moment foster discontent and promote 
disorder among his peaceful fellow-workers, or harass 
his employer with unreasonable demands. 

Two or three days passed by, and Jess began to 
feel seriously uneasy ; the long hours of enforced 
idleness wearied him and weighed upon his spirits. 
It seemed so strange to feel that there was no need 
to get up early, and no work waiting for him to da. 
His missus, indeed, provided him with a good many 
odd jobs which occupied him at first, but on one par- 
ticular morning he found himself absolutely at a loss. 

Mrs Domeny was elbow-deep in suds ; the children 
had all gone to school ; he had finished weeding the 
garden, and cleaning the hen-house, and chopping the 
sticks ; positively nothing remained for him to do. 
There was no use proceeding towards the "Three 
Choughs," for his pockets were empty, and the land- 
lord had long ago refused to allow him credit He 
sauntered down the little flagged path and leaned 
over his own paintless garden-gate. Old Bright, who 
was crippled with rheumatism, was leaning over his. 
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a little lower down the row; Mrs Stuckey's two 
youngest children were making dust pies near their 
own gateway. Domeny^s eyes wandered from one 
to the other ; no one was at home at this busiest time 
of the busy day, except the women at their wash- 
tubs, the old folks, and the babies ; and here was he, 
Jess Domeny, standing idle. 

The air was full of the scent of newly-cut hay, 
there was a ceaseless rumble of distant waggons 
bumping in and out of the fields; he could even 
hear the clanking of harness and the distant voices 
of the men. Every hand was wanted on such a day 
as this, but Jess's hands hung limply over the gate. 

By and by he passed through, and sauntered in 
an apparently purposeless manner up to Old's farm. 
It was a comfortable house, conspicuous at present 
for the bright yellow of its new thatch and the glow- 
ing masses of crimson phlox now in full flower. On 
his way thither he passed the field where hay-making 
was still in full swing ; Mr Old himself was plying 
a rake. He looked up as Jess paused uncertainly 
on the other side of the hedge. 

" Ye be hard at it still, I see, sir," hazarded Jess. 

" Ees, hard at it," responded the farmer, cheerfully. 

" Tis to be 'oped as you wont upset yourself," said 
Jess hesitatingly ; he was anxious to ingratiate him- 
self, but had no desire to bestow a further mead of 
service gratis. 

" I d' 'low it do do I good," returned Old. " There, 
a man do never know how much he can do till he 
tries. I'stead o* findin' myself a man shart, I'm 
r^'lar vexed to think how long I've a-kept a man 
too many." 
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Jess echoed his laugh in a half-hearted way, and 
then, finding Mr 01d*s jocular humour a trifle trying, 
strolled on towards the farmhouse proper. Here all 
was cheerful bustle. Jenny Old was hanging out a 
basketful of linen on the clothes-line which reached 
from the corner of the house to the gnarled apple- 
tree ; Polly, who was not so strong as her sister, was 
sitting in the sunshine with a pile of garments in 
need of mending ; young Bill Hopkins was sts^ger- 
ing across the yard carrying a huge bucket of pig- 
wash. At the sight Jess's interest quickened, and at 
the same time he was conscious of a spasm of active 
jealousy. It had been his office to attend to the 
pigs, and he had ever taken pride and pleasure in 
every detail connected with his chaises, from the 
moment when they first ran squeaking about the 
yard till they became bacon. 

" Be the new litter come yet ? " he enquired in as 
casual a tone as he could assume. 

" Lard, yes ! Never see'd a finer lot — eleven they 
be wi'out countin' the littlest what did die last night. 
But 'twarn't worth rearing anyway." 

" rd ha' reared it though," said Jess. " What be 
bringin' the sow?" 

" Oh, he be gettin' on nicely. He'll do all right 
on the usual stuff." 

" He did ought to have a meal drink," said Jess 
firmly. 

"Haw, haw I You be terr'ble free wi' your 
drinks I " said Bill, slyly. 

Polly Old tittered at the sally, and Jenny, catch- 
ing the sound of mirth, uplifted her shrill voice to 
enquire the cause. Bill repeated the joke with a 
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guffaw so loud that it brought out Mrs Old from the 
house, with soapy hands and an enquiring face. She 
too laughed on hearing of BilFs jest 

"Ah, ye may all laugh," cried Jess passionately. 
" But it b'ain*t no laughin' matter to I. Ye think ye 
may cheek me now, Bill Hopkins, because I be down 
in the world, but I tell 'ee, Mrs Old, if I did sp'ake 
a word about the sow *tis because I — I — well there ! 
I don't like to see the poor beast punished for want 
o' proper care." 

Mrs Old stopped laughing. 

"Ye was always a careful man, an' very know- 
ledgeable about pigs," she observed, thoughtfully. 

Jess, encouraged by these words of commendation, 
proceeded to lay down certain rules of diet appro- 
priate to lady pigs, and Mrs Old listened in silence, 
nodding now and then. 

At the conclusion of his harangue she ordered 
Bill sharply to go back for the barley-meal, and 
desired her daughters to give over gigglin' and 
glenin' and get on wi' their work ; then, meditatively 
wiping her hands on her apron, she strolled towards 
Domeny. 

" 'Tis a pity, Jess, ye don't have so much sense for 
yourself as ye do have for the dumb beasts. B'ain't 
ye tired o' bein' on strike ? " 

Jess looked round him cautiously, and then back 
at her shrewd, kindly face. 

" Well, mum," he said, with the faintest dawning 
of a sheepish grin upon his face, " I won't say but 
what — well, I don't know." 

"I've been a-talkin' for your missus," continued 
Mrs Old. 

£ 
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"Oh, and have ye, ma'am?" said Jess doubt- 
fully. 

" Ees," said Mrs Collins. " I d* 'low she's tired of 
it poor soul, if you b'ain't" 

" Well, ma'am," said Jess, "it do seem as if I'd ha' 
done better to ha' left measter alone." 

" It do look like it," agreed Mrs Old, with twinkling 

She paused, polishing the top of the gate with a 
fore-finger crinkled from its recent immersion in the 
suds. " Maybe if ye was to say summat o' the kind 
to he, he mid overlook it." 

For a moment Jess's pride struggled with his 
secret longing ; then the pride broke down. 

" I wonder would ye sp'ake to en for me, mum ? " 
he hinted. 

" No, no. Best say whatever ye do have to say 
yourself," returned Mrs Old hastily. " So like as not 
he'd tell me to mind my own business. He b'ain't 
one as likes a 'ooman's interference." 

"Well," faltered Jess, after another interval of 
inward struggle, "I'll foller your advice, mum." 

" Mind," cried Mrs Old, as he was turning away, 
" I don't say for certain as he'll take ye back. He 
was a-sayin' t'other day as he'd done the right thing 
to make a example of ye." 

Jess stared at her blankly and then went slowly 
back to the field, more deeply depressed than he 
had yet been, since the fatal day when he had 
asserted himself. Mrs Old's words were ominous 
indeed : Jess had desired to be a leader among his 
fellows, to be imitated and admired ; not to be set up 
as it were in a kind of moral pillory. He stood long 
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looking over the hedge at the labours of the farmer 
and his men. At last Mr Old, attracted by his gaze, 
came towards him. 

" Want to take a hand again, Jess ? " 

"Nay, sir — leastways — I can't afford to take a 
hand for nothin*. Tisn't in rayson. But " 

He broke off, quailing beneath the farmer's gaze, 
now mildly enquiring. 

" The missus — my wold 'ooman, be terrible upset," 
he went on, " and there's rent-day to think on, and 
— 'tis a bad job for I to be out o' work jist now, 
measter." 

"'Tis a pity ye didn't think o' that afore," said 
Mr Old. " I d' 'low ye'U be a bit wiser in your next 
place." 

"I don't know when I'll have another place, 
sir," said Jess, babyish tears springing to his 
eyes. "There, I can't get nobody to take I on — 
'tis a terr'ble bad look-out for I." 

" 'Tis, 'tis indeed," agreed the other heartily. 

" I were thinkin', Measter Old, maybe yc'd over- 
look the past, an' take I back. Ye wouldn't ha' no 
fault to find wi' I again. I'd serve ye so faithful as 
ever I did, an' I'd — I'd never say nothin', nor ax for 
nothin'." 

He stopped with a kind of gasp. Old turned his 
rake upside down and thoughtfully investigated a 
splintered tooth. 

"Well, 'tis this way, ye see," he said, after a 
moment's meditation. "I did say I were a-goin' 
to make an example o' you. I did say it to myself 
an' I did say it to the men ; an' I b'ain't a man what 
likes to go back on his word." 
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Jess looked at him piteously, his round ruddy 
face almost convulsed with anxiety. Farmer Old, 
who was a good-natured man, could not withstand 
its pathetic appeal. 

« Well, ril tell ye what: Til do," he cried ; *' there's 
one way I mid take ye back wi'out breakin' my 
word. I said Td make an example of 'ee, an' 
dallcd if I don't do it. There, I'll take ye back at 
same wage as before if ye'U turn teetotal." 

If Jess's expression had been pathetic before, it 
was downright tragic now; he stood silent, with 
goggling eyes and a dropping jaw. 

"Ye see," resumed the farmer confidentially, 
" 'twas the beer — or the wish for it what did bring 
all this trouble upon ye. If ye pledge yourself to 
drink no beer ye can't wish for it" 

Jess however was dubious on this point 

" 'Twill be sich a disgrace," he stammered presently. 

" Disgrace ! " repeated the farmer. " Nothin' o' the 
kind I Ye'U be an example to the men, I tell 'ee — 
they'll be all a-lookin' up to 'ee, an' a-praisin' 'ce." 

Jess's countenance cleared in some slight measure ; 
he took the rake which his master proffered him, in 
silence, and forthwith fell to work with great vigour 
and goodwill. 

Jim Stuckey, jingling past with the hay-rake, 
halted beside him. 

" Be come to help again ? " he asked, with a grin. 

Domeny looked back at him solemnly. 

" I b'ain't on strike no more," he observed. " I've 
a-come to my senses again, an' I've a-come back to 
work. I be come," he added, straightening his back, 
and raising his voice for the benefit of the others ; 
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" I be come to set ye all an example. I be a-goin', 
Jim, for to give up drink altogether. I be a^oin' 
for to turn teetotal." 

" Well, to be sure," cried Jim, much impressed. 

" Ees," resumed Jess, after a moment's pause, 
during which he had searched his memory for an 
appropriate text, which he now produced in a some- 
what jumbled condition. " I have found out my sin 
an* I be a-goin' for to forsake it. I be a-goin' for to 
turn teetotal out an' out." 

No one was more rejoiced to hear of this doughty 
resolution than Mrs Domeny ; though from certain 
heated altercations which sometimes took place on 
Saturday nights between the couple, it might be 
inferred that in spite of his pledge the good fellow 
was still troubled by certain rebellious hankerings. 
It was even whispered that now and then — on 
market-days for instance — Jess's gait was wont to 
become unsteady and his speech a trifle thick, 
almost as of yore ; but Farmer Old never appeared 
to notice these lapses from the path of rectitude, 
and Jess lost no measure of the respect with which 
he had inspired his fellow-labourers since he had 
first proposed to set them an example. 
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IT was eight o'clock on a summer's morning, and 
Farmer Ellery's haymakers had duly assembled 
in his yard preparatory to setting forth for the 
field. 

The long spell of fine weather appeared likely to 
break up at last, and if the hay in the forty-acre 
was to be carried that day, every hand was 
needed. 

The farmer, mounted on his stout black horse, 
kept a sharp look-out as the folk came up, and those 
who were disposed to lag and to gossip quickened 
their pace as they took note of his expression. 
Several things had happened to put the master out 
of temper. One of tiie horses had suddenly gone 
lame, a wheel had come off the biggest waggon, and 
what was most provoking of all, though every pair 
of hands was wanted, as has been said, every pair of 
hands was not forthcoming. 

Old John Robbins was down with his rheumatism 
again — and where was George Grumpier? 

" Where's George Grumpier ? " Farmer EUery en- 
quired aloud, taking a rapid and frowning survey of 
the groups who had surrounded horses and waggons. 

"Be Jarge Grumpier here?" echoed an officious 
voice. 

And then the answer came, first from one side and 
then the other, 
70 
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"I han't seen nothin' o' Jarge this marnin*;" and 
" He hain't here, sir— I d' 'low he hain't" 

The farmer tightened his reins with an ominous 
look. 

" He's been at his tricks again, I suppose ? " 

While he was yet speaking a figure turned in at 
the gate and made its way quickly up to the 
" maister " ; the figure of a short, thick-set woman 
in a print dress and sunbonnet. Drawing near, she 
uplifted a round, sunburnt face, and laid her hand 
tremulously upon the farmer's rein. 

" Please ye, sir, I'm sorry to say my 'usband bain't 
so very well this marnin'." 

"Oh, isn't he?" retorted Ellery, with a short, 
angry laugh. " He's been taking something that 
hasn't agreed with him, I suppose ; it's happened 
once or twice before." 

"He've had a fall," the little woman nervously 
stammered. 

" A fall, yes — it's not the first time either. Cut 
his head open^ as usual, I suppose ? " 

The bystanders looked at each other, and a 
smothered " Haw, haw ! " sounded here and there. 

" He fell into a ditch once," resumed Mr Ellery, 
with stem sarcasm. "Was it a ditch this time, 
or did he chance to knock himself against a 
wall ? " 

" He tripped over a log of wood," returned Mrs 
Grumpier, diffidently; and the laughter of the by- 
standers began afresh. 

"Here, you folks," shouted the farmer, raising 
himself in his stirrups, "what are you all idling 
about for? Because one man's an idle, good-for- 
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nothing chap, are you aU to lose your time ? I'm 
going to make an example of George Grumpier, and 
ril make an example of everyone what thinks he 
can play the fool and treat me this way. Stand out 
of my way, Mrs Grumpier — ^you know very well, 
and George knows very well, what he has to expect 
I told him plain the last time he went drinking that 
if ever I lost another day's work through him I'd 
send him packing. So he needn't trouble himself 
to come here again. Let go of my rein." 

But Mrs Grumpier clutched it fast 

"Please ye, sir," she said firmly, "there's no 
occasion for ye to be at the loss of a day's work 
along o' Grumpier bein' laid-up — I be come to take 
his place," 

" What," cried EUery, " you ! " 

" E-es, sir," rejoined Mrs Grumpier with a kind of 
modest assurance. " I can work just so well as he. 
There's nothin' what he do do as I can't do if ye'U 
let me try." 

"Gan ye drive a hayrake, then?" cried the 
farmer, with a laugh that was half-fierce and half- 
amused. 

"Not a hayrake, no, sir," rejoined the little 
woman after a moment's reflection; "I shouldn't 
like for to undertake a hayrake — but a cart or a 
waggon — I d' 'low I could drive either o' them just 
so well as anybody. And I could use a hand-rake, 
or I could toss up hay wi' a pitchfork." 

"Yes, you've got such fine long arms, haven't 
you?" rejoined EUery, eyeing her diminutive pro- 
portions. 

But Mrs Grumpier was not discouraged: "They 
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mid be shart, sir, but they be terrible strong," she 
returned ; " feel o' them." 

The farmer laughed s^ain, but this time more 
good-naturedly, 

** If you was to give me a trial, sir, I think you'd 
be satisfied," pleaded Mrs Grumpier. 

" Oh, you can try as much as you like," returned 
the master, twitching the rein from her hand, and 
eyeing her with a smile that was not unkindly. " I 
don't suppose you'll make much hand of it, but 
you're welcome to try." 

" Thank 'ee, sir," she responded, fervently. " What 
be I to do then, please, sir ? " 

" Why, we'll try what your arms are made of, since 
you're so proud of 'em. You'll find a pitchfork in 
that shed yonder. Be sprack and get it, and follow 
the rest o* the folks up along." 

He chuckled as he watched her cross the yard 
and dive into the shed, reappearing in a twinkling 
with a pitchfork as tall as herself. Having seen her 
shoulder this and^hasten away with it, he put his 
horse to a trot, and presently forgot all about Mrs 
Grumpier in attending to more weighty matters. 

The little woman's appearance in the field was 
greeted with a shout of laughter; but, nothing 
daunted, she made her way to the nearest waggon. 

" I be come to lend a hand," she declared ; " I be 
come to take Jarge's place." 

The announcement was treated as a good joke ; 
old Joe Weatherby grinned down at her from the 
waggon, while Bill Frost paused with an immense 
bundle of hay poised on his fork. 

*^ It bain't much of a hand what you'll be lendin', 
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Sally ; I d' 'low your arms won't reach much further 
nor a child's." 

"You'll soon see that," returned Sally valiantly ; 
then, smiling up at Joe, she continued, " I d' 'low a 
woman hain't fit for much if she can't take her 
husband's place now an' again when he be laid by 
the heels. How's that to start wi' ? " 

She drove the prongs of her fork into the nearest 
haycock, and adroitly tossed a goodly truss to Joe, 
who proceeded to spread and trample it after the 
recognised fashion. " Now then, here's another." 

Sally's fork went backwards and forwards with so 
much speed and energy that Joe presently pleaded 
for mercy, announcing that she was ready for him 
before he could get ready for she. 

But Bill laughed sardonically. "It be all very 
well now the wain be near empty. Bide a bit till 
the load do begin to grow." 

As the hay mounted higher and higher, indeed, in 
response to the combined efforts of himself and Mrs 
Grumpier, the poor little creature found the work 
more difficult to accomplish. She made strenuous 
efforts, holding her pitchfork at its extreme end, 
tossing the hay with all her strength, even jumping 
occasionally; but over and over again the truss 
tumbled down from her fork before she could cast it 
into its allotted place. 

" I d' 'low ye'U have to give in," said Joe, gazing 
down at her from his eminence. 

" I *on't then ! " said Sally ; and then she burst 
kito tears. ** I can't I " she explained between her 
sobs. ** If I can't do Jarge's work the maister 'uU 
turn en off. He said sa Here, I'll try again." 
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" Nay now, nay now," said Joe, " ye mid have the 
best 'eart in the world yet yer arms midden't be no 
longer. Tell 'ee what — ye can be rakin' the stuff 
together, while me and Bill do finish this lot, an' 
when we do bring the waggon back ye can take my 
place on it." 

Sally dropped the apron with which she had been 
wiping her eyes, and thanked him gratefully ; then, 
exchanging her fork for a wooden rake, she turned 
energetically to her new task. 

By-and-by the waggon went creaking out of the 
field, and presently returned empty, whereupon Mrs 
Grumpier proudly clambered up on it Her good- 
will and energy were certainly unfailing ; neverthe- 
less, she presently discovered that something more 
was required for the successful loading of a waggon. 
It was very difficult to spread the hay evenly, and, 
trample as she might, she could not get it to lie as 
firmly as when Joe was in possession. 

When Farmer EUery rode round, he paused for 
quite a long while watching her operations, and 
though Sally worked feverishly hard, and feigned to 
take no notice of him, her heart beat so fast that she 
could scarcely breathe, and when he presently called 
her by name, she gave such a start that she dropped 
her pitchfork. 

" I don*t think this job is altogether in your line, 
Mrs Grumpier," said the farmer. 

Sally timidly raised her eyes to his face, but could 
make nothing of it, half-hidden as it was by his 
great brown beard. 

" I bain't gettin' on so very bad, thank 'ec, sir,*' she 
answered, curtseying as well as she could on top of 
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her load. " Til — I'll be able to manage better with 
a little more practice" 

" Yes, and while you're practising my hay will be 
sliding about all over the field," he rejoined gruffly. 
" You'd best get down again and give up your place 
to Joe." 

Mrs Grumpier meekly slid to the ground, and 
came up to the farmer, remarking with an ingratiat- 
ing smile which belied her anxious eyes, ** I d' 'low 
Fm best at rakin'." 

" I d' 'low you are. But you undertook to fill 
George's place. I don't pay George for doing boy's 
work." 

Mrs Grumpier cogitated with a troubled face for a 
moment, and then her brow cleared. 

" I could come two days for Jarge's one," she cried 
triumphantly. ** 'Tis to be hoped he'll be all right 
to-morrow and able to do his work, but I'll come up 
this way, sir, if ye'll let me." 

** Well, you're a plucky little soul, I'll say that for 
you," remarked the farmer, more good-naturedly than 
he had yet spoken. " There, get your rake then." 

Mr Ellery's words of eulogy were repeated by 
many voices when the men assembled at the dinner 
hour in the shady corner near the pool. Mrs 
Grumpier elected to go home for that meal, remark- 
ing cheerfully that she thought Jarge would be 
pretty well hisself by that time, and would be lookin' 
out for a bite o' summat. 

*' Maister hissel' did tell her she was a good plucked 
'un," said Bill, " and so she be. I d' 'low there bain't 
many 'oomen as 'ud gie theirselves all that trouble 
for a chap like Jarge." 
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** I could wish my missus 'ud take a leaf out of her 
book. There, the way the 'ooman do go on if I do 
take so much as the leastest drap." 

" My wold *ooman wouldn't put herself out for I, 
neither," said another. 

As they sat and watched the retreating figure of 
Mrs Grumpier hastening across the field, they felt 
themselves more and more injured, and were dis- 
posed to vent their grievances on their own women- 
kind, who presently appeared to minister to them. 

"A few spuds," remarked Bill, discontentedly 
prodding at the little basin from which his wife had 
just removed the cloth. "A few spuds and hardly 
so much grease to 'em as '11 m'isten 'em. We've a- 
had a little 'ooman among us to-day as could show 
'ee summat, my dear." 

"A 'ooman I "cried Mrs Frost, instantly on the alert 

" Oh, e-es," responded Bill, shaking his head. "A 
'ooman as knowed summat of the duties of a wife, 
didn't she, Ed'ard ?" 

" Jist about," said " Ed'ard " with his mouth full. 

"A 'ooman what come down to take her husband's 
place along o' his bein' a bit drinky to-day an' not 
able to work. She did come to the maister so bold 
as a lion, an' she did say, * Here be I, so well able 
to do a day's work as he ' — didn't she ? " 

"Ah ! " put in Joe, raising his head from a mug of 
cider which had just found its way into his hands, 
" an' when she did find she couldn't get on so fast as 
us menfolks, she says to maister, ' I can do two days' 
work then,' says she, * to make up for it' That's a 
'ooman!" With a further shake of the head as a 
tribute to the absent Mrs Grumpier, Joe applied 
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himself to the cider-mug again, but this last remark 
was taken up by several of his neighbours. 

" That's a 'ooman, indeed," they said, and every 
man whose better-half chanced to be in attendance 
looked reproachfully at her as he spoke. 

** Well, Vm sure," exclaimed one irate matron, 
catching up her empty basket, "she must be a 
wonderful faymale whoever she mid be, but Td like 
to know who looks after the house while she be 
traipsin' about i' the fields. Some folks has one 
notion o* dooty an' some has another. To my mind 
it's more a 'ooman's duty to see to things at home — 
to get her husband's dinner an' that — — " 

" There, 'tis just the very thing what she've gone 
home-along to do," shouted Bill. 

"An' so tired as the creature was, too, wasn't she ? " 
said somebody. 

"Ah! that was she," rejoined somebody else. 
" There she was fair wore out. The perspiration was 
a-pourin' down her face. *Sit down an' rest, do, 
my dear,' says I. * No,' says she, * I must run 
home so quick as I can to get my Jarge's dinner.' " 

"Jargel" said Mrs Frost, with withering scorn, 
"Jarge! It'll be that poor little down-trod Mrs 
Grumpier they be all keepin' up such a charm about," 
she explained contemptuously to her neighbour with 
the basket. " Mrs Grumpier — that poor little plain- 
faytured " 

" Handsome is as handsome does," interrupted Bill ; 
" I d' low Jarge do think Sally hasn't her match i' 
th' world." 

" * You be a plucky little 'ooman,' " chanted old Joe, 
gazing maliciously at the crestfallen assemblage of 
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matrons ; " them was Farmer Ellery's words : a 
plucky little *ooman. Be there any cider left ? " 

"Just a little," said Bill. 

"Hand it here, then," cried Joe with a virtuous air ; 
" we'll drink Mrs Crumpler's health." 

"Well," said Mrs Frost, turning away with an 
indignant air, I wouldn't like to have Mrs Crumpler's 
conscience, however plucky she mid be. A body 
would have thought 'twas bad enough to have a 
drunken husband wi'out teachin* other folks to get 
into bad ways. Drink her health, indeed ! Some- 
body did ought to speak to her." 

The suggestion was warmly taken up, and a select 
deputation of three immediately turned their steps 
in the direction of Mrs Crumpler's cottage. 

The matron with the basket, one Mrs Dewey by 
name, had volunteered to be spokeswoman ; but she 
stopped short in the open doorway conscious of a 
certain diffidence, for Mr Grumpier, very pale in 
complexion and watery about the eyes, was up and 
seated in his elbow-chair by the fire. 

Sally, who with a flushed and tired face was 
making hasty preparations for dinner, turned as 
Mrs Dewey paused on the threshold, and smiled 
cheerfully. 

" Come in, do, Mrs Dewey, I haven't a minute to 
shake hands — I be terr'ble busy. There, my poor 
husband did have a accident last night, an' I be 
takin' his place in the hay-field." 

" So we beared," rejoined Mrs Dewey sedately. 

She stepped in, followed by Mrs Frost and Jenny 
Weatherby, the remaining member of the deputa- 
tion, a spinster with a father just as troublesome as 
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anybody else's husband. All took their seats in 
response to a hurried wave of Mrs Crumpler's hand. 

" Oh, yeVe beared ! " said Sally, looking from one 
to the other with a somewhat awkward laugh. 

" E-es," said Mrs Dewey, " weVe beared. An* we 
did hear the cause o' your doin* it, too." 

" Oh, an' did you ? " said Sally. 

Mr Grumpier cleared his throat in an absent- 
minded kind of way, and looked abstractedly at 
the fire. 

Mrs Frost, after waiting a second or two to see 
if Mrs Dewey would take the initiative, shot a severe 
glance in his direction, and then addressed herself 
to his wife, who, with symptoms of gathering irrita- 
tion, not unmixed with perturbation, was now laying 
the table. 

" E-es, Mrs Grumpier," she said, in a loud, clear 
voice, "me and Mrs Dewey an' Jenny Weatherby 
there, us felt it our dooty to step up an' say a word 
or two to ye about it. *Tis terr'ble bad example 
what you've a-been a-givin' to-day, Mrs Grumpier." 

" Bad example I " gasped Sally, clapping down 
the tumbler which she had been ostensibly polishing, 
and whisking round sharply. 

" Well, I don't know what else you can call it," 
put in Mrs Dewey indignantly. " I'm sure the men 
is hard enough to manage at the best o' times, an' 
when a 'ooman like you goes encouragin' of 'em in 
their bad ways and wickedness, 'tis a shame and a 
disgrace, Mrs Grumpier." 

" A public shame, so 'tis," exclaimed Jenny. 

Sally turned quite pale. 

" Why, what have I done ? " she cried. 
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" Done ! " echoed the deputation in chorus. 

"What have I done?" repeated Sally, with a 
stamp of the foot, and raising her voice so as to 
drown the outcry. "When my husband found 
hisself onfit to do his work this marnin' I went out an* 
did it for en, so as maister shouldn't turn en away." 

"Ho, yes," said Mrs Dewey, folding her arms, 
" that was what ye done ; we all knows that well 
enough. Ye was a-boastin* an a-braggin' of it 
loud enough, Tm sure, settin' yourself up an tryin* 
to make every man o' the place discontented and 
upset" 

"Mel" exclaimed Mrs Grumpier indignantly. 
" I'm sure I never opened my mouth to get a-boastin' 
or anything o' the kind." 

" Oh, didn't ye ! " retorted Jenny. ** I beared my 
father say as you went an offered maister to do 
two days' work to make up for one your husband 
had a-lost through bein' drinky." 

" Well," rejoined Sally, whose blood was now up, 
"that wasn't boastin'." 

"'Twas a-settin' yourself up above the rest 
of us and a-puttin' notions into the men's heads 
what be bad enough as 'tis," cried Mrs Dewey. 

"Why, they'll all be expectin* of us to do the 
same," exclaimed Mrs Frost, "to be sure they will. 
The very next time Frost gets drunk he'll up and 
ax me, as like as not, why I don't do his work for 
en, same as Sally Grumpier." 

At this point, Mr Grumpier, whose shoulders 
might have been observed to heave during the last 
few moments, suddenly pushed back his chair and 
burst into a roar of laughter. 
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« Well done 1 " he cried. " Well done, Sally ! I d* 
'low there b'ain't a man in the place but what 
envies me." 

Thereupon the deputation turned upon him as 
one woman. 

"Aren't you ashamed of yourself?" asked Mrs 
Dewey. 

"You did ought to want to go and hide your 
head," exclaimed Jenny. 

" Sich a man as that didn't ought to look 
honest folk i' th* face," remarked Mrs Frost 
witheringly, 

But Jarge laughed on, eyeing the three the while 
with so quizzical an air that they were positively 
discomfited. Finally he rose and made his way to 
the door — walking quite straight by the way — and 
politely requested the ladies to step out. 

This they did, overturning a chair or two in their 
hasty passage. 

Jarge closed the door, but, apparently struck by 
a sudden thought, opened it again and thrust his 
head through the aperture. 

" I b'ain't ashamed o* myself, good souls," shouted 
Mr Grumpier after the retreating figures, "but I 
tell ye what — I be jist about proud o* my little 
'ooman." 

Mrs Grumpier remained, however, somewhat dis- 
composed by the recent event, and when she took 
her way fieldwards again, it was with a downcast 
countenance. Jarge would have accompanied her, 
but for the fact that, though he had r^ained control 
of his legs and could speak with comparative clear- 
ness, he continued to see double. 
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"An* that mid be a bit awk'ard wi' so many 
harses about," he confided to Sally. 

Moreover the wound in his head was sufficiently 
painful to make a further rest advisable. Sally 
set forth therefore alone, feeling tired and miserable 
enough. She was the most modest little creature 
in the world, and was filled with dismay at the 
notoriety she had so suddenly acquired. As the 
afternoon advanced she shrank more and more 
into her shell, for if the ill-will of the women 
had vexed and perturbed her, the boisterous 
admiration of the men annoyed her almost beyond 
endurance. The rough jests, the officious offers 
of aid, the loudly expressed praise were equally 
obnoxious to her. It was with unbounded relief 
that she saw the last waggon loaded, and pre- 
pared to depart from the field. She had shaken 
out her skirts, and was in the act of straightening 
her sunbonnet when she found herself suddenly 
seized from behind, and almost before she realised 
what was happening, was hauled by a dozen 
strong grimy hands on to the apex of the piled- 
up hay and there enthroned. 

"Three cheers for the Queen o' the Day!" 
shouted someone, and the cry was taken up by 
a score of lusty voices. 

" Three cheers for the best wife in Riverton ! " 

"Let me down," gasped Mrs Grumpier faintly; 
but an extra pair of horses had been harnessed 
to the waggon, and it was now rumbling forward 
at what seemed to her a dangerously rapid rate. 

There sat the poor little woman on her sweet- 
smelling throne, the reluctant centre of all eyes. 
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while the waggon went out of the field and down 
the village street surrounded by a shouting band 
of haymakers. Outraged matrons stood in the 
doorways raising indignant eyes to Heaven, 
delighted children ran after the convoy, adding 
their shrill voices to the chorus; last of all Jai^e 
Grumpier himself, startled by the outcry, made 
his way to his own gate just as the triumphal 
procession drew up before it. 

** Three cheers for the best wife in Riverton!" 
shouted Bill Frost ; and " Hooray, hooray ! " cried 
the bystanders. 

"Jarge himself, infected by the enthusiasm, 
shouted "Hooray" too, just as little Sally, very 
red in the face, came sliding down from the 
waggon. 

As she heard him she stopped for a second, 
threw a reproachful glance at him, and then, 
bursting into smothered sobs, hurried into the 
house. 

After a pause of bewilderment he hastened after 
her, while the haymakers, with a farewell cheer, 
continued their progress at a more leisurely pace, 
with a dozen children clinging to the tail-board 
of the waggon, and one or two of the more 
adventurous perched on the load itself. 

Sally was crouching behind the door with her 
apron over her head, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

" Missus ! " said Jai^e, becoming quite sober all 
at once, and seeing only the very distinct outline 
of one little sorrowful figure. " Missus ! — little 
'ooman ! *' 
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Sally jerked down her apron and gazed at him 
with eyes that were fierce through their tears. 

"You did ought to be ashamed o* yourself," she 
cried brokenly. 

Jarge looked down at her ruefully and drew a 
long breath. 

" Well," he said, " I d' 'low I be ! " 

• •..*• 

He repeated this statement on the following 
morning when he presented himself to Farmer 
Ellery, humbly petitioning that his fault might 
be overlooked, and promising to work an hour or 
two "extry" every day to make up for the time 
which had been lost. 

"For I shouldn't like my missus to come out 
a-workin' any more," he explained. 

The farmer looked at him sharply, grunted, and 
finally agreed. 

"Til give you another chance," he said, "but I 
don't know how long you'll keep straight." 

"I be a-goin' for to turn over a new leaf," 
said Jarge firmly, and to everyone's surprise he 
actually did. 



ANN-CAR'LINE 

LAMBING time is a very important epoch to 
farming folk, and particularly to farming folk 
in Dorset. The popular idea which associates the 
advent of these innocents with primroses and daffo- 
dils, budding hedges, and all the other, adjuncts of 
spring does not obtain in this pre-eminently sheep- 
rearing county. It is in November when days are 
at their shortest, when the earth is at its barest, 
when cold rain falls, and not infrequently sleet or 
" snow-stuff," as it is locally called, that the misguided 
younglings of the flock look their first upon a sodden 
and gloomy world. Midway in October their quarters 
are got in readiness, preferably in a corner of some 
upland field; the shepherd's wheeled hut takes up 
its position in the midst of a sheltered space in the 
lewth of the hedge, straw-padded hurdles mark the 
enclosure, and sundry pens are made ready for the 
new arrivals and their dams. By day the shepherd 
himself may be seen, crook in hand and dog at heel, 
taking stock of his premises ; and often at dusk the 
uncertain light of his lantern may be noted from 
afar. 

On one particularly gloomy November evening 
young Timothy Kiddle, Farmer Hounsell's new 
shepherd, made a careful inspection of his charges, 
lantern in hand ; and after completing the tour of 
the fold sat down in an angle of the hurdle fence to 

86 
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smoke a quiet pipe. His hut had not yet been con- 
veyed to its destined site, and till now he had slept 
at home; but one of the ewes seemed somewhat 
uneasy in her mind, and all things considered 
Timothy decided that it would be better to spend 
the night amid his charges. 

He intended, of course, to watch, but having been 
exceptionally busy all day, soon dozed, and presently 
indeed fell into a sound sleep. This was no doubt 
highly reprehensible under the circumstances, par- 
ticularly when one remembers that a lighted pipe 
was between his teeth, and that the whole place was 
strewn with straw. 

He awoke with a start and a terrific throb of 
conscience, and was relieved to find himself in the 
dark; his pipe had dropped harmlessly into his 
lap, and the very lantern had burnt itself out. He 
rolled on to his knees, feeling cramped after his 
long sitting, and was about to stand upright when 
his attention was suddenly arrested by a curious 
sight 

At the further end of the long field, outlined 
against the hedge, and thrown into strong relief by 
the light of a lantern which stood on the ground 
beside her, was a girl, digging. He could see her 
distinctly, and could even note that she wore a 
white apron, that her sleeves were tucked up, and 
that she had no hat or covering of any kind on her 
head. She laboured with a will, but presently fiung 
aside her spade, and, kneeling down, drew something 
from her bosom which she thrust into the hole she 
had made. As she bent over it, Timothy watching 
breathlessly from his post behind the hurdles saw 
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and recognised her face. It was Ann-Carline Bart- 
lett, who lived in one of the cottages down in the 
dip yonder. Timothy had seen her several times, 
for she came r^ularly twice a day to buy milk at 
Hounseirs farm. She had even seemed to him a 
nice, modest, quiet-spoken maid, and he wondered 
much at the nature of the task she was now accom- 
plishing. Soon she was on her feet again, shovelling 
back the earth with feverish enei^y; then, taking 
up her lantern, she stepped towards the hedge, and 
stood there for a moment or two; but her back 
was turned towards Timothy, and, crane his neck as 
he might, he could not see what she was doing. 
Presently she turned about again, caught up her 
spade, and, squeezing herself through a gap in the 
hedge, walked away down the lane. 

Timothy rose cautiously to his feet and looked 
after the bobbing lantern till it vanished from his 
sight, and then, feeling in his pocket for a fresh bit 
of candle, put it into his lantern, lit it, and ran to 
inspect the mysterious spot. First he examined 
the hedge, and after a minute scrutiny discovered 
a small cross cut deep into the bark of a stout holly 
sapling, which was evidently intended to serve as a 
landmark ; next, carefully inspecting the ground in 
the neighbourhood, he came to the place where the 
earth had been recently disturbed. The field was 
a turnip field, and it would have been difficult on 
the morrow to distinguish the precise locality without 
some such precaution as the girl had taken ; as 
Timothy knelt down to pursue his investigations he 
mentally commended her wisdom. 

Depositing his lantern on the ground he scratched 
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away the loose earth with his vigorous hands, and 
presently came to a little bundle. This, on being 
withdrawn and held to the light, proved to be a 
cheap printed cotton handkerchief which was care- 
fully knotted about something hard and round. 
Timothy breathlessly removed this outer covering, 
and discovered to his astonishment a gold watch. 
A gentleman's gold watch, as he said to himself, for 
it was a fairly large size, and there was a monogram 
on the lid, and two or three seals and charms — fal- 
lals Timothy dubbed them — appended to the ring. 

Timothy sat back on his heels, opening eyes and 
mouth in astonishment. 

" Well, I'm dalled ! " he ejaculated under his 
breath. "That there nice, vitty little maid. 
Who'd ever think she'd be that artful. And that 
wicked ! " he added severely. 

After turning about the watch, and examining it 
on every side, he wrapped it up again, and restored 
it to its hiding-place. 

"She must ha' stole it," he said to himself, as he 
threw in the earth again. " Certain sure, she must 
ha' stole it. A poor maid like her doesn't ha' gold 
watches to throw about. If it was given to her she 
wouldn't go and bury it in a field half a mile away 
from her home. No, 'tisn't very likely. She stole 
it That's what she's done, and sheVe a-hid it away 
here to keep it safe till she can pop it, or maybe 
sell it. Nobody 'ud ha' knowed if I hadn't chanced 
to look over the hurdle. It do really seem quite 
providential," continued Timothy, who loved to use 
a long word, now and then, even in communion with 
himself, " to think I should ha' failed asleep, and my 
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lantern should ha' went out like that, else the maid 
'ud never ha' dug so nigh to where I was sittin'." 

He rose to his feet now, stamping down the earth 
over the filled-in hole, and then loosening the sur- 
face with the toe of his big boot ; as he turned away 
he laughed to himself. 

'* The maid little thinks as I do know her secret 
ril watch — ah, sure, PIl watch. Fm not wishful for 
to get her into trouble, but TU watch. When she 
comes to dig her treasure up again, I'll ha' summat 
for to say to her." 

With this resolution he made his way back to his 
charges; but throughout his oft broken slumbers 
that night he was haunted by the remembrance of 
Ann - Car'line's secret ; when he was not in fancy 
holding the watch in his hand or replacing it in its 
wrapper, he was sternly questioning the girl and 
receiving numerous and widely differing explana- 
tions of the mystery. 

When he went about his work at early dawn he 
frequently glanced in the direction of the hiding 
place, and saw in imagination the little round 
packet lying snug at the bottom of its hole. A 
chance passer-by on the rough track on the other 
side of the hedge made him start — ^would he be 
likely to detect that the earth had been recently 
disturbed in that particular spot which Timothy 
knew of? Even when Mr Hounsell came up as 
usual to inspect the little flock, Timothy was careful 
to place himself immediately in front of him, when- 
ever the farmer chanced to glance in the direction 
in question ; so that his own burly form might 
serve as a screen to Ann-Car'line's indiscretion. 
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"What be you a-turnin' and a-turnin* round me 
like that for?" enquired his master presently, with 
some sternness. "There you do make I quite 
giddy. You be jist same as a weathercock." 

Timothy had no answer ready on the moment; 
he looked up at the sky, and then at the distant 
horizon, and finally remarked that he didn't think 
the wind was shiftin' that much. 

" I don't say it be," responded the farmer emphati- 
cally, "but I do say as you mid be a weathercock 
the way you do go on a-twistin' and a-turnin' — there 
ye be again ! What be the matter, man ? " 

Timothy set his hat more firmly on his head, 
cleared his throat, spat in his hands, and caught up 
a pitchfork, remarking that there was a deal to be 
seen to, and that weathercock or no weathercock, 
he ought to be shakin' out the straw. 

" There's one o' the ewes here as I don't so very 
well like the looks on," he said persuasively, jerking 
his thumb over his shoulder towards a quarter which 
1ie felt to be perfectly safe. 

Thereupon Mr Hounsell forgot to animadvert 
further on his underling's oddities, and immediately 
became immersed in more practical matters. 

By chance the shepherd was obliged to be- 
take himself to the farm that day on some errand ; 
and, as be was hurrying back to his charges, he en- 
countered Ann-Car'line, leisurely driving a flock of 
ducks towards a wayside pond. She had slung her 
sun-bonnet on one arm, so that her pretty hair 
caught such pale sunshine as was available on 
that November afternoon ; and in one hand she 
held a long elder switch with a few yellow leaves 
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dandling at its extremity. She responded to 
Timothy's greeting with perfect serenity, her placid 
blue eyes appearing more limpid even than usual 
as she returned his gaze. When he was a few paces 
away from her, picking his steps carefully among 
her waddling flock, he heard her trill out a song as 
suddenly and sweetly as a robin might have done. 

" Well, that beats all I " commented the shepherd. 
" There she do look I in the face so innocent as a 
baby, and she do sing out like a — like a angel. I 
can't make nothing of it — nay, I can't indeed." 

His hut had now been put into position, and he 
occupied it that night, and might have slumbered 
peacefully enough, for his sheep were quiet ; yet he 
could not rest for thinking of Ann-Car'line and her 
secret. 

" She mid ha' found that watch," he said to him- 
self, ** or she midn't ha' knowed 'twas wrong to take 
it There, to think of it a-layin' out there so as 
anybody what liked mid just stretch out his hand 
and take it. What 'ud the poor maid do then? 
She'd ha' no chance of giving it back, or anything." 

Impelled by these reflections, Timothy presently 
got up and made a second pilgrimage to Ann- 
Car'line's hiding-place. In a very few minutes he 
had withrawn the watch from its wrapper, dropped 
it into his own pocket, and replaced it by a round 
smooth stone. He chuckled to himself as he folded 
the handkerchief about this and laid it in the hole. 

"'Twill be a rare treat to see the maid's face," 
he said. 

For greater safety he continued to carry the 
watch about his person, carefully testing his pocket 
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night and morning to make quite sure there was no 
suspicion of a hole. 

The knowledge of this possession made him look 
quizzically at Ann -Caroline when next he came 
upon her; and strange to say he found himself 
obliged to pass her house on the following day. 
She was busily engaged in scrubbing the doorstep, 
and on hearing his footfall turned round ; and per- 
ceiving that he smiled, though somewhat oddly, 
smiled back, gaily and innocently enough. 

" Dear, to be sure ! " exclaimed Timothy, pausing ; 
" you do seem in very good spirits, my maid." 

"Why, so I be," replied the girl. "I han't got 
nothing to make me sad, have I ? " 

" I don't suppose you have," said Timothy. " You 
was a-singin* yesterday so gay as a lark." 

" Oh, Tm often singin'," replied she. " Fd sing all 
day if I was let ; it do help to pass the time away." 

"You can't sing and scrub, though, I shouldn't 
think," said Timothy, tentatively. 

"Can't I?" retorted Ann - Car'line, and imme- 
diately dipped her brush in the pail and simul- 
taneously lifted that marvellous clear voice of hers. 
It was a marvellous voice — fresh and true and ring- 
ing ; she could send it up, up, to the very limit of 
the gamut, as it seemed, yet never lose sweetness 
or roundness. 

" Can't I sing and scrub ? " she repeated, pausing 
to take breath and to soap her brush afresh. 

" I never heerd nothin' like it I " replied Timothy, 
enthusiastically. " Says I to myself yesterday, * It 
mid be a angel singin',' I says." 

" Oh, and did you ? " said Ann-Car'line, growing 
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pink with pleasure as she vigorously polished the 
doorstep. 

"Yes, I did indeed," returned the shepherd 
earnestly. " 1 should think you was a angel — or 
very near," he added hastily, for at that moment 
he chanced to thrust his hand into his pocket, 
and came in contact with something hard and 
round. 

" Very near— or, perhaps — I mid say " 

" I mid ha' been summat very like a angel," re- 
plied Ann-Car'line, squatting back on her heels and 
looking at him seriously. " I mid ha* been a fairy." 

Here she lowered her voice and looked round 
cautiously. 

" What do you mean ? " enquired Timothy, stoop- 
ing over her and speaking in the same tone. 

" Hush 1 It's a secret. Don't let mother hear 
ye!" 

The shepherd straightened himself again. "Ah, 
you've got secrets," he said dispassionately; "yes, 
young maids has secrets what they don't like the 
wold folks to hear on. But secrets is dangerous, my 

girl." 

And thereupon Timothy fingered the watch once 
more. 

" There, what be so long a-doin' for ? " called out a 
sharp female voice from within the cottage. " I 
could ha' cleaned that doorstep forty times while 
thou'rt thinkin' on it." 

Ann-Car'line gathered up pail and brush, and 
hastened indoors, leaving Timothy to meditate on 
her mysterious words a3 he made his way towards 
the fold. 
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He frowned as he walked along, and struck at the 
hedge savagely with his crook. 

"Fairies is nonsense-folk!" he exclaimed aloud 
once and again ; " I can't think as thikky maid can 
be so artful as she do seem.'* 

On the following Sunday, by some accident, he 
found himself next her in church, and, perceiving 
that he had no hymn-book, Ann-Carline was kind 
enough to permit him to share hers. She looked as 
fair and innocent as a flower, and sang with all her 
heart. Timothy was quite carried away. Artful 
indeed ! There wasn't her match in the whole county 
of Dorset for looks, and he'd go warrant she was as 
good as she seemed. 

When they emerged from the church he asked her 
to walk with him, and before half an hour had passed 
had begun to court her in form. He actually for- 
got, for the time being, all about the watch and his 
suspicions connected with it, and it was not until 
Ann-Car'line had unexpectedly broken a somewhat 
long and contented silence by a fragment of some 
gay little song — not a hymn-tune — that he re- 
membered the phrase which had so much puzzled 
him a few days before. 

"What was that you was a-sayin' about bein' a 
fairy ? " he enquired, abruptly. 

Ann-Car'Iine's little white teeth flashed out in a 
mischievous smile. " I was axed once if I'd like to 
be a fairy," said she. " Don't ye think I'd make a 
very good one ? " 

"There's no such folks as fairies," returned 
Timothy. "Nobody couldn't ha' axed ye such a 
thing." 
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" They did though ! " retorted Ann-Car*line. " Says 
they, *You be a pretty maid — ^you'd make a very 
good fairy. Would you like to be one?'" 

" Now that's a nonsense tale," said the shepherd 
firmly. " I'll not put up wi' no such stories. If you 
and me be to walk out, and to — and to — carry on 
reg'lar same as we've a-made up our minds to do, 
you did ought to have more respect for I. So don't 
ye be a-comin' to I again wi' such made-up tales." 

The girl laughed again in a queer, little secret 
way that annoyed him still more. 

"There must be truth between us," he said, almost 
harshly. " You must tell me the truth about every- 
thing." 

He broke off, looking at her oddly; he did not 
intend to let her know how much he had found out 
for himself. She must confess everything to him 
of her own accord, and then he would stand by her 
through thick and thin. 

Ann-Car'line, however, did not seem in the least 
impressed ; she went on singing to herself under her 
breath, glancing maliciously at Timothy from time 
to time. 

" I can't help it if you don't believe me," said she, 
" and there's nothin' more as I can tell ye." 

" Nothin' at all ? " enquired the shepherd sternly. 
He thought he saw her change colour, but she shook 
her head emphatically. 

" That'll do," said Timothy fiercely. " We've made 
a mistake, my girl, and 'tis best to say so straight 
out. If ye can look I in the face and tell I they 
things, ye b'ain't the maid for I. Ye can find some- 
body else to keep company wi'. I'd sooner live 
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lonesome all my days nor have a wife as wasn't to 
be trusted ; so Til bid ye good-day. But there's one 
thing," he added, turning round suddenly, " ye may 
find yourself in trouble sooner than ye think for, and 
ye may be glad enough to own up then. Til not be 
your sweetheart no more, but if ever you're in trouble 
and will own up I'll stand by ye." 

She looked at him for a moment oddly, half- 
fearfully, but recovering herself, turned upon her 
heel, muttering something about a likely tale, coupled 
with certain ejaculations intended to prove her entire 
content with the actual condition of affairs, and her 
scorn of the recalcitrant lover. 

Timothy went home in high dudgeon, and taking 
out the watch gave it a little indignant shake. 

" I've a good mind to put thee back where I found 
thee," said he. " Yes, it 'ud serve her right if I put 
thee back and took no more notice of either 
of ye." 

But after a moment's fierce reflection he put the 
Mfatch back in his pocket again, and decided to 
wait. 

Days passed and became weeks; Timothy fre- 
quently met Ann-Car'line, greeting her with a surly 
word or two, to which she responded by a saucy 
nod; sometimes he would hear her singing in the 
lanes, and would pause to listen when he thought 
himself unnoticed ; and on Sundays, though they no 
longer shared the same hymn-book, his eyes fre- 
quently wandered to her face, and he was forced 
to confess to himself that though he knew her to be 
an artful, untruthful little maid, she looked, as he 
had so often said, '' like a angel." 
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At last the long-expected actually came to pass. 
He woke up suddenly, very early, one morning, and 
saw a lantern glimmering at the further end of the 
field. He immediately rose, put on his coat, and 
opening the door of the hut a little wider peered 
out into the darkness. It was not yet five o'clock, 
and here in the open field all was still as at mid- 
night The weather had " taken up " lately ; the 
keen crispness of frost was in the air, and the sky 
was full of stars. The bobbing light yonder seemed 
to blink like one at first, but presently became 
steady, and all at once he heard, or fancied he 
heard, a faint cry. 

"She's found the stone," said Timothy, and 
grinned to himself 

Now the light began to waver again, and, as 
Timothy expected, approached the hut. As it 
drew near, Ann-Car'line*s voice was heard calling 
piteously, "Mr Kiddle! Timothy— Timothy ! " 

The shepherd winked to himself, and answered 
with a low and muffled roar, intended to indicate 
that he had just been aroused from profound 
slumber. 

" Oh, Timothy Kiddle ! " cried the voice, " please 
come out a minute, I don't know what to do. Oh ! 
Oh! Oh!" 

"Hold hard a minute!" cried Timothy. "Pm 
coming ! " 

He lighted his lantern and sallied forth. There 
stood Ann-Carline, pressing close against the 
hurdle fence, the light which she held up falling 
upon her white scared face, and upon the handker- 
chief in her hand. 
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"What be doin' here, my maid, at this hour?" 
enquired the shepherd sternly. " You did ought to 
be at home and a-bed. Tisn't respectable to be 
wanderin' about in the fields in the dark." 

"Oh, don't be so cross," pleaded the girl. "I 
wouldn't come if I could help it. Oh dear! Oh 
dear ! I'm in such trouble. You said I was to 
call you if I was in trouble." 

" I said you was to own up," said Timothy, grimly. 
" You must start wi' that." 

" I thought you'd be a bit kinder," moaned Ann- 
Car'line, and two big tears rolled down her cheeks. 
" I — I — I had summat as I didn't want the folks at 
home to see — I haven't got nothin' what locks — ^so 
I made a little hole at the bottom of the field yon 
— and I buried it. An' — an' — somebody's been an' 
stole it away, an' put a stone in its place." 

" That's a queer tale," said Timothy. " Very near 
as queer a tale as the one you did tell I about bein' 
axed to be a fairy." 

"Oh, but it's true — it's really true," cried Ann- 
Car'line earnestly. "And the worst of it is the 
thing — what I hid — ^wasn't mine." 

Timothy deliberately set down his lantern, and 
folded his arms on the top of the hurdle. 

" You'll have to come out wi' the whole truth, my 
girl," said he; "what was the thing ye hid?" 

" 'Twas a watch," gasped the girl ; " a gold 
watch." 

Timothy whistled under his breath. "And 
'twasn't yours, ye say.^" he remarked after a 
pause. "Ye stole it then, did ye? Ye'U be put 
in prison so sure as I be a-lookin' at ye." 

»y4180B 
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" Stole It ! " ejaculated Ann-Cartine with a little 
scream. "I did no such thing. 'Twas give me, 
but I didn't want to take it an' I said I'd give 
it back — and now I can't," she added with a burst 

of woe." 

' 

" Now look ye here, maidie," cried Timothy, in a 
voice that had suddenly g^own extremely wrathful, 
" this 'ere tale's worse nor what I looked for. Who 
gave ye that watch? Come, make a clean breast 
on't — else I'll not lift a finger to help ye. It'll have 
to come out first or last, and there's less shame in 
telling me — what's your friend " 

" Pm not ashamed," interrupted Ann-Car'line, 
throwing back her head. " I have not done wrong. 
'Twas a gentleman give me the watch, there ! " 

" Well, then you have done wrong ! " said the 
shepherd, sternly. " What right had ye to take gold 
watches from gentlemen as ye dursen't let your 
mother see. It bain't a very nice story, that. Who 
is the gentleman ? " he added fiercely. " What did 
he give ye the watch for ? " 

Standing up to the hurdle he seized the girl by the 
wrists, pinioning her fast. 

"Lard, Timothy! Don't pinch me so vicious — 
you be hurtin' I. There, 'twas a actin' gentleman 
what come wi' a lot o' others to the town in the 
summer. They was actin' a play at the Corn Ex- 
change, wi' a lot o' singin' and dancin' in it. This 
one was the head o' the actin' folks. I went there 
along o' father, and he said he see'd me all the time 
the play was goin' on " 

"Your father said that?" queried Timothy, 
sharply. 
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" No, the actin* gentleman. He come upon me 
the next day, walkin' along the lane and singin' — as 
I mid be the first day you did talk to I — and he did 
stop and speak." 

" What did he say ? " growled Timothy, tightening 
his grip upon her wrists. 

" Oh, he axed I a lot of questions, and he did say 
I wer' a very pretty girl, and he did ax I would I 
like to be a fairy ? " 

" It was him said that," interrupted the shepherd. 
" I never thought there was a word o* truth in the 
tale." 

"There was, though. He meant a play-actin' 
fairy, o* course. He said all I'd have to do was 
to sing a bit, and dance a bit, and look nice, 
and rd get a lot of money and see the world 
too." 

" So he said, and what did you say ? " asked 
Timothy, as she paused. • 

" First I said I didn't think mother could spare 
me, and then I said I didn't think I'd like it, and 
then I said straight out I wouldn't. But he wouldn't 
take No," said Ann-Car'line, opening her eyes very 
wide. " The more I hung back, the more he pressed 
— and at last he pulls out that watch an' says he, 
* Now, my dear, think it over. We'll be comin' back 
again about Christmas-time,' he says. ' I'll give you 
from now to then to make up your mind. And 
meanwhile there's my watch for you to keep,' says 
he — * 'twill show you I'm in earnest, anyhow. You 
can mark the flight of time with that,' says he — he 
spoke so funny, ye know — 'and with every day 
that passes you must be the nearer to making up 
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your mind to sayin' Yes.' Wasn't it a queer 
notion ? " 

"A very queer notion, indeed," said Timothy, 
grimly. " Well, and now ye've lost the watch — 
and what be ye goin' to do.^" 

" Oh, I don't know, I'm sure," returned Ann- 
Car'line, sobbing afresh. " I shall never be able to 
look him in the face, when he comes for his answer." 

"So much the better," said Timothy, rigidly. 
" He'll not be in such a hurry to meddle wi' young 
maids again, p'raps." 

" Oh, but he'll be sure to think I sold it, or pawned 
it, or summat — he'll maybe have the law on me." 

" Is that all what's troublin' ye?" said the shep- 
herd, fixing her with a piercing gaze. " If anybody 
was to find that watch for ye, you wouldn't want 
to go turnin' into a fairy or any sich tomfoolery ? " 

" I shouldn't — indeed I shouldn't," she cried 
earnestly. " Oh, Timothy, will ye help me to 
find it?" 

"I don't know but what I will," said he— "if 
you'll promise me — promise me faithful — faithful, 
mind, not to take no more notice at all of that play- 
actin' gentleman. Til find that watch if ye'U let me 
take it back to the man myself, and tell en so." 

" I will — I'll promise," sobbed she. 

" It's a bargain I " said Timothy, firmly. " Now 
then — let's see what can be done. Was there 
nobody at all in the field when you did chance to 
bury that watch ? Somebody must ha' see'd ye do 
it, ye see, and then so soon as your back was turned, 
gone and dug it up again." 

" Oh, there was nobody there," replied the girl, 
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emphatically. "I watched and waited for ever so 
long before I made the hole — there wasn't a sign 
of anybody. Your hut wasn't up here then — I 
shouldn't ha' done it if it had a-been there, for I'd 
ha' been afeard ye mid see me." 

" Yes," agreed Timothy, " that's true. I mid ha' 
seen ye." 

"And nobody could tell where 'twas hid," she 
pursued mournfully. " I scratched up the earth and 
made it look same as all the rest o' the field. I 
shouldn't ha' found it myself if I hadn't ha' made a 
little sign to know it by." 

" Sich as a mark in the hedge ? " suggested 
Timothy. 

She stared at him. 

" A little cross, as mid be, cut in a holly stem ? " 
continued the shepherd. 

"0-o-oh," cried Ann-Car'line, "you horrid, un- 
kind, teasin' chap ! I d' 'low you was spyin* on me 
all the time ! " 

For all answer Timothy dived to the depths of 
his pocket and produced by slow degrees, first the 
chain, and then the watch itself 

Ann-Car'line, uncertain whether to be more angry 
or relieved, burst into a series of disjointed exclama- 
tions, and finally ordered her lover to give her back 
that watch immediately. 

" Nothin' of the kind," replied he, dropping it 
into his pocket again. '^ I'll keep it for ye same as 
I've a-been doin' all along. Says I to mysel' when 
I see'd what you was arter — * That there maid'll be 
gettin' into trouble,' I says, * wi'out somebody inter- 
feres,' And so I " 
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"Oh, Timothy, did ye?" cried Ann-Caroline, 
melting all at once, "but ye needn't ha' gied me 
such a fright." 

"Ye shouldn't ha' had secrets from I, then," 
returned he. " Well, we'll ha' no more secrets now, 
my girl, shall us ? I'll gi'e that watch back to the 
chap and send en about his business." 

" But he'll think it so queer, won't he ? " said she, 
simpering. 

" He'll not think it a bit queer when I do tell en 
I be a-courtin* of ye." 

" Oh, Timothy ! " sighed Ann-Car'line. 

And then Timothy Kiddle set his lantern on the 
ground, and, leaning over the hurdles, kissed her 
with great earnestness and satisfaction. 

'* Nothing like having a thing settled I " said he. 
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OLD Mrs Spencer picked her way daintily along 
the path which led from the Frisbys' little 
gate to their house-door. The path in question had 
been raked and was devoid of weeds, and if it had 
not been for a presumably recent addition of bones 
and broken crockery in one corner, and a large pool 
of dirty water, from which shallow streams were 
slowly making their way to the gate aforesaid, would 
no doubt have been tidy. The old lady hopped 
from side to side in the attempt to keep her neat 
little feet dry, and when she came to the pool itself, 
on which rings of suds were eddying, stopped short 
with a disgusted air, and raising her voice, called for 
Mrs Frisby. 

The door slowly opened, and a slatternly-looking 
woman stood upon the threshold. A stout two- 
year-old child sat on one arm, while the other hand 
held a penny novelette. A wisp of hair hung loosely 
over her face, which was as dirty as that of the 
child ; the bodice of her dress was held together by 
pins, and she altogether presented a most unin- 
viting appearance. She started at sight of the 
visitor. 

" I beg pardon, m'm," she said. " I wish Td 
known you was comin'. Thursday is a busy day 
with us." 

" So I see," responded Mrs Spencer, suffering her 

X05 
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eyes to wander over the woman's figure, and thence 
towards the comer of the garden, where she could 
see some dingy - looking clothes hanging on the 
line. "Most people have finished their washing 
by Thursday, but you are evidently in the middle 
of yours." 

"Yes, m'm," admitted Mrs Frisby, dolefully. 
"There, with all those childern, ye know, m'm, 
and Frisby coming in and making so much mess, 
'tis hard to get on with the work." 

"It's a curious thing," remarked Mrs Spencer, 
"that you should prefer to empty your suds out 
of the front door — and do you find you get on 
quicker with your work if you read while you're 
doing it ? " 

"Well 'm, I'm sure, m'm, I had but just sat down 
for a minute. Little Harry was a bit peevish, and 
I couldn't let him cry — he chanced to prick his 
finger with a pin, ye see, m'm " 

" If there'd been a button there," said Mrs 
Spencer, "or a hook and eye, that accident 
couldn't have happened. And pray" — peering at 
the dreadful little book with her sharp eyes — 
"were you reading *Lady Selina's Lover' out 
loud to amuse the baby.^" 

During the confused pause which ensued, the 
little old lady made a leap across the muddy 
space, and, waving Mrs Frisby on one side, en- 
tered the house. Such a house! Dirty windows, 
a dirty floor, a g^ate which had not been cleaned 
for several days, and beneath which was such a pile 
of cinders and ashes that the fire would scarcely 
burn. Everything in the room was dusty, and in 
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the very middle of the floor lay a pair of man's 
muddy boots. 

"Pm sure I beg your pardon, m'm," said Mrs 
Frisby. "'Tis a dreadful untidy place for you to 
come into. Dear to be sure, just look at Frisby's 
boots ! He've left them there ever since last night, 
and I can't get him to so much as clean a window 
for me." 

"Can't you really?" said Mrs Spencer. "No, 
I don't think I'll sit down, thank you. So Frisby 
won't clean the windows or put his boots on one 
side ? Well, you know, there are some wives, Mrs 
Frisby, who would think it a little hard to ask their 
husbands to clean windows when he had been work- 
ing all day, and who would even put away his 
boots if he did chance to leave them on the floor. 
The husband, after all, is the breadwinner. Frisby 
works very hard — I'll say that for him — and he's 
earning good wages, and is always ready to earn 
a little more by doing odd jobs after hours. Then, 
when he's finished those, he has his allotment to see 
to, and the garden here, which would, I see, be very 
tidy if you did not allow your children to strew 
things all over the place." 

" I'm sure I'm always telling the childern not to 
throw their rubbish about," said Mrs Frisby, tear- 
fully, "but what am I to do? I can't be indoor 
and out too. Frisby might very well see to the 
childern in the garden, I think, when I'm busy in 
the house." 

"It's all Frisby's fault, in fact," said Mrs 
Spencer, pursing up her lips. "I suppose," she 
added, looking round the room, "he ought to 
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dust, and clean the grate, and scrub the floors 
too." 

The old lady spoke so seriously that Mrs Frisby 
stared hard without replying. 

" I must say," continued the former, after a pause, 
" your husband has worked on my estate for nearly 
ten years — ^since he was quite a little boy, in fact — 
and I have always found him extremely industrious, 
good-tempered, and obliging. I can't understand 
how it is that you seem to give him such a different 
character." 

"Well *m," said Mrs Frisby, shifting the child 
from her right arm to her left, " I don't altogether 
complain, but I do think Frisby might be a bit 
more good-natured, knowin' how poorly I feel, 
and so many childern to see to." 

"Somebody told me," said Mrs Spencer, "that 
Frisby very often helps to dress the children." 

" Well 'm, and if he do they're his childern so well 
as mine. I get faint now and then." 

"I don't wonder," said the other. "Do you by 
any chance ever open a window here ? " 

Mrs Frisby burst into tears. " I think 'tis very 
hard o' Frisby to go complainin* of me," fthe sobbed. 
" A body can but do their best. With four childern 
and such poor health as I have, I think it's wonder- 
ful I can get along at all. And as to cleanin' up 
after Frisby (casting a sour look at the boots), I'm 
sure I can't be expected to do that." 

" Good morning," said Mrs Spencer, turning sharply 
round and walking out of the house. 

As she drew near her own home she came upon 
Frisby himself, looking hot and tired, and walking 
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with a lagging step. There had been no prepara- 
tions of any kind for dinner at his cottage, and she 
wondered if the poor man would be obliged to get it 
himself, while his wife read her trashy paper, and 
dandled the big child, which could perfectly well 
have been taught to amuse itself happily while its 
mother was busy. 

" IVe just been to your house," she remarked, as 
she came up to him. 

Poor Frisby murmured something about wishing 
he had known, and fearing she had found things a 
bit upset. 

"Now listen to me, James," said the old lady. 
" Tve known you too long to let you go downhill so 
fast without trying to help you. IVe been turning 
over a plan in my mind, which may possibly make 
that wife of yours think a little more seriously of her 
duties." 

James got red, but listened in silence while Mrs 
Spencer began to talk in a low rapid voice. He 
looked more and more astonished as she proceeded, 
and finally burst out laughing. 

" Twould be a good notion," he said, "a very good 
notion, but " 

" Try it for a week," said Mrs Spencer. " That*s 
all I ask, try it for a week ; FU undertake that you 
shan't be the loser, and of course you must not say a 
word to your wife about having met me." 

■ • • . • • 

" Tis past six, Jim," said Mrs Frisby on the follow- 
ing morning, as she stood by the bed, after having 
reluctantly clothed herself. " Didn't ye hear church- 
clock go ? " 
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" I heard it," said Jim drowsily. " Vm not feelin' 
so very well, this mornin*, my dear ; I don*t think I 
can get up." 

Mrs Frisby, in real alarm, questioned him as to 
the nature of his malady. Did his head ache — was 
his back bad — was he feeling his heart any ways 
queer ? 

Her husband, after reflecting for a moment or 
two, replied that it was just " all-overishness," and 
that he thought a rest would do him good. 

" Dear ! " exclaimed Mrs Frisby, " but I haven't a 
drop of water in the house. Who's to fill the bucket 
at the well ? " 

" Fm afraid you'll have to do it, Sally," returned 
Jim. " 'Tis very unfortunate — very, I'm sure, but I 
can't think how else it is to be managed." 

** Well, I'm not going to do it, then," cried Sally. 
" I never heerd of such a thing 1 You great lazy 
fellow, lying in bed with nothing the matter with 
ye." 

" I tell you," repeated Jim, " I'm all-overish, same 
as you be so often. My heart don't feel quite right 
neither. If ye was to bring me up a cup of tea, 
same as I do when you're not feeling yourself, I 
fancy it might just keep it off." 

"If ye expect me to go cartin' your breakfast 
upstairs you're much mistaken," said Sally. "I'm 
a poor eater myself at best of times, and I don't 
care whether I have my breakfast or not. But I'll 
not go drawin' water for you." 

" A pipe o' baccy is as good as a breakfast to me 
any day," said Jim, reaching out his hand for his 
pipe. " I dare say I'd be well enough to mind the 
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childern while you was busy, Sally," he continued, 
mildly. "I can manage the childern very well. 
You can turn 'em all in here while you'm a-cleanin* 
up. P'raps 'tis just as well I should be at home 
once in a way," he added, pleasantly. " You always 
say you can never get on wi' your work wi' the little 
ones in your way. Now the/11 be out o' your way." 

"Ye can fetch childern yourself if you want 
them," retorted Mrs Frisby, marching indignantly 
downstairs. 

Jim crept cautiously out of bed and went to the 
window, chuckling to himself as he presently saw 
her laboriously filling her bucket at the well. He 
dressed himself with great speed and dexterity for 
one in his delicate condition, and, going into the 
adjoining rooms, roused the children and washed 
and dressed the younger ones, directing the others 
to do the same for themselves. 

When he brought them downstairs presently, the 
kettle was already boiling, and Mrs Frisby, with a 
flushed face was getting down the teapot ; if truth 
be told, she was not at all averse to her breakfast. 

" Just in time," observed Jim. " It doesn't take 
so very long, you see, my dear, to get the childern 
dressed if ye take a bit o' trouble wi' 'em. Now, 
shan't we put a cloth on the table ? " 

Sally murmured indistinctly something about 
lazy people not deserving to be cocked up with 
cloths. 

"Meaning me?" said Jim. "It's me what pays 
for the cloths, though. See, Rosie, it's yonder on 
the dresser. Take it down, there's a good little maid, 
and spread it nice — that's the way." 
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" If ye can't do your own work, I don't see why 
ye need come interfering with mine," remarked 
Sally. 

" I've more time to see to things when I don't go 
out to work myself," explained her husband. " I'm 
going to train Rosie a bit. She's getting a big girl, 
now, and could easy learn to be useful." 

" You're not going to work ! " gasped Sally. 

"I don't feel up to my work to-day, you see," 
said Jim. " I'll just sit quiet in a corner and rest 
me. Have you got a book handy? What have 
you done with that nice book you were reading 
yesterday?" 

"'Tis very ill-done of you to make a mock of 
me," cried his wife. "I'm sure you didn't ought 
to grudge me the little bit of amusement I took 
after working so hard all day — washing and 
all." 

" I don't grudge it to you, my dear," responded 
Jim. " I'm going to imitate you, that's all. I work 
hard, week by week, month by month, and year by 
year. I'm going to take a bit of amusement now, 
and I'm sure you won't grudge it to me. Now 
then, Rosie, set the cups out, and the plates — the 
cups at the top, ye know, and the plates all round. 
Jack, fetch Daddy's boots there, and I'll tell ye 
what to do with them." 

The little boy obeyed, and Jim in spite of his 
feeble state, found himself able to take the child out 
to the shed at the back, and there instruct him in 
the art of boot-cleaning, of which he proved himself 
a capable scholar. By the time they returned break- 
fast was ready. 
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Mrs Frisby looked up with an attempt at a smile 
as they came in. 

"I am glad to see you are better," she said. 
" Maybe youll be able to go to work after 
all." 

But Jim shook his head with a despondent 
air. 

" No use expectin' too much," he remarked, quot- 
ing one of his wife's favourite speeches; then, as 
she stared, " PU jist see to the little uns an' help ye a 
bit with the cleanin' if I don't find it knocks me up 
too much." 

Mrs Frisby finished her breakfast in silence, and 
Jim, after disposing of his meal, turned his attention 
to the children. 

"Now then, let's see how useful you can make 
yourselves. See, I'll carry the things over to the 
sink, and Rosie can wash 'em up, and Jack here can 
dry them." 

"Ye'll have *em smashed to atoms," said Sally 
sulkily. 

" Not a bit of it ; they're a deal more in danger 
of getting smashed lying about, as they generally 
do, half the morning." 

He superintended the carrying out of both opera- 
tions, and then desired the children to wash their 
hands and smooth their hair before going to 
school. 

"Dear!" he exclaimed, as he clumsily tied a 
pinafore string. "All your things do $eem in 
terr'ble need of mendin'. I tell ye what, Sally, 
while you do a bit o' cleanin* up I'll see if I can't 
make shift to sew on a button or two." 

H 
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'* I thought you was too bad to work ! " exclaimed 
Sally tartly. 

"Anybody can do a bit o* sewinV* said Jim. 
" Now, my dear, as soon as yeVe taken away tea- 
things, ye can begin on the grate." 

Having procured needle and cottons and a card 
of buttons, a trifle damaged on account of Baby 
Harry having been allowed to chew it on the 
day it had been bought, Jim set to work, while 
Mrs Frisby reluctantly knelt down before the 
hearth. 

"Take out the big cinders, Sally," he directed, 
" and put 'em on one side. It 'ud save ye a deal o' 
trouble," he continued mildly, " if ye'd do it first 
thing in the morning, for then the children 'ud 
give ye a hclpin' hand. Now I think^' said 
Jim, leisurely threading his needle, " that we'll 
have a bit o' black-lead, my dear. It's wonderful 
what a difference it makes to the look of a 
place." 

Sally worked away in gloomy silence, and Jim 
sewed on buttons, and whistled under his breath. 
If truth be told he soon grew extremely tired of 
the operation, and longed to be digging potatoes or 
hoeing weeds. He continued, however, to direct 
his wife, and, though Mrs Frisby felt herself very 
much aggrieved, she did not dare to disobey his 
orders. 

Presently the couple migrated to the bedrooms, 
for Jim found himself so indisposed he was obliged 
to He ^own while Sally gave the three rooms a 
thoroughly good cleaning. Angry as she was 
it was wonderful how quickly she managed to 
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get through her work on that particular morning, 
for with Jim's eye upon her she could neither 
sit down to read, nor stand staring out of the 
window. 

Jim, meanwhile, had taken charge of little 
Harry, and though he neither dandled him nor 
played with him, he contrived so well to teach 
him how to amuse himself that the child was 
quite happy. It was true he found time to say 
an encouraging word now and then to the little 
fellow, and made a safe plaything for him out 
of three or four empty cotton reels securely 
fastened to a piece of white tape. These Harry 
could rattle, or slide up and down, and they 
were safer to chew than linen buttons on a shiny 
green card. 

After dinner Jim thought the air might do him 
good. He strolled out into the garden, therefore, 
itching to be at work, but resolutely keeping 
himself in check ; and presently he invited Sally 
to clean herself and bring her sewing out there 
too. 

By and by Mrs Frisby joined him, looking 
quite tidy, and gazing almost in alarm at her hus- 
band. She half expected him to request her to do 
a bit of gardening, but he only smiled as she ap- 
proached, and told her she looked downright bonny 
with her face so nice and clean ; more like the girl 
he used to court in by-gone days than he ever 
thought to see her again. 

Putting his arm round her he made her sit down 
on the little bench beneath the apple-tree, and there 
the couple passed an hour or two in great content, 
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till Sally remarked that it was time to go in and get 
tea ready. 

"Do," said Jim, "and mind ye sweep up the 
hearth, my dear. It do make it look more 
cheerful." 

The hearth actually was swept up when he 
entered, and all the children sitting round the table 
with smooth hair and clean faces and hands. 

" If we was to get a door-mat it would keep the 
place nicer," Sally observed. " I could train the 
childern to wipe their feet on't" 

She announced this fact with the air of one who 
had made an important discovery, and Jim, de- 
lighted with the turn affairs were taking, agreed with 
alacrity. 

" It puts more heart into a man if he finds things 
is made good use of; but when you go spendin' an* 
spendin* all what youVe worked hard for to get, 
knowin* they'll be let fall to pieces for want of a 
stitch, or else ruined with rust and dirt, you have no 
pride or pleasure in doin' anythin*." 

Sally did not answer, but looked penitently at her 
husband. 

After tea, when the children were in bed she came 
and stood by his chair. 

" I hope ye*ll be able to go to work to-morrow," 
said she. 

" I hope so, Tm sure," he replied. " Tis a bad 
thing when ye come to think on't, Sally, for the 
man to be laid by — him as has to earn the money 
to fill all the little mouths. Wet or dry, sick or 
well, off he has to go to his work. If a man didn't 
do his work reglar he'd get turned off pretty quick. 
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The women don't remember that when they sit idle 
at home, without ever giving a thought to their 
husbands' peace of comfort. Yet, if the husbands 
wasn't there, what would become of them all ? Did 
you find it hard work fiUin' that bucket this mornin', 
Sally ? " 

"Terr'ble hard," said Sally, with a quivering 
lip. 

"Ah, Tm sorry for that. D'ye think ye'll be 
able to chop sticks for to-morrow's fire?" 

"Ye oughtn't to ask me to do such work," 
said she, with a sob. "Ye know I'm not fit 
for it." 

" Winter an* summer, year in, year out, I fill that 
bucket — and every evenin', no matter how tired I 
may be, I chop them sticks. When I had the 
lumbago last year, I filled your bucket all the same, 
and when I sprained my wrist I managed to use 
the chopper with my left hand. Yet, if youVe the 
least little ache or pain, you never do a hand's turn, 
Sally. I ask you straight, is that fair ? " 

Sally gazed at him in silence, her lip still 
trembling, her eyes filled with tears. 

"An' if ye'd take a bit o' pride in yourself an' 
the childern," he went on, " there'd be some pleasure 
in comin' home. Yes, and I'd be glad, too, to save 
up an' take ye for an outing now and again. But 
when I look at ye with the clothes dropping off ye, 
and a face that hasn't as much as nodded at cold 
water, I feel — well, I feel that, if I wasn't a proper 
temperance man, it's to the public I'd go every 
night of my life." 

Sally looked down still without speaking. 
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"Just think of it," he went on; "you have your 
share of work, no doubt ; but I have mine too. If 
we each do our own, and pull together, we can get 
along right enough. Come, little 'ooman, see how 
nice youVe made the place look — it didn't take so 
very long, did it ? An' what a lot of mendin' ye 
did this afternoon — not to mention the buttons I 
sewed on for ye," he added, with a twinkle in his 
eye — " it wasn't so very much trouble once ye set 
about it. Now, shall we make a fresh start ? TU 
go to work to-morrow morning if you'll get out your 
needles and thread, and throw them nasty silly 
story books in the fire. And let's make the childern 
useful, my dear — a little bit o' light work is as good 
as play to a child." 

Sally glanced up with an odd look, in spite of the 
tears that were still upon her face. 

"I never heard ye make such a long speech in 

your life, Jim," said she. ** I wonder — I wonder if 

anybody's been putting you up to all the games 

^ you've been playing this day. Mrs Spencer now — 

she called here yesterday " 

" She did," said Jim, beginning to laugh a little. 
" Well, I'll tell you the truth, Sally, the notion did 
come from her. Ye mustn't be vexed, my dear ; 
but I think 'twas a good notion. * If ever any 
folks should bear one another's burdens/ says the 
mistress, * it's husband and wife.' Come, Sally, 
I'll do my best for you if you'll do your best 
for me." 

Sally dried her eyes, and held out her hand to 
her husband : " I will," she said. 

She actually kept her resolution, and Jim had 
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good reason to be grateful to his mistress for that 
happy thought of hers, though he sometimes said 
with a laugh, that she had taught him a lesson too, 
and that he would rather plant cabbages all day 
than sew on a dozen buttons. 



HOW NED BLANCHARD EMIGRATED 

ALICE BLANCHARD was wheeling the per- 
ambulator slowly along the most rutty curve 
of the "Drove," or steep lane which led from the 
high road to the downs, when she caught sight of 
her father's sturdy figure behind the almost leaf- 
less hedge. Farmer Bolt was a short, thick-set 
man, with more brown in hair and beard than 
was usual in a man of his years, and with a cor- 
responding amount of unlooked-for vigour and 
energy in his sturdy frame. He was at work now 
on a task that would have been despised by most 
men of his standing. He was clipping one of his 
own hedges in fact, wielding his bill-hook with a 
rapidity and dexterity which did not prevent his 
keeping a sharp look-out on the movements of the 
men who were carting swedes at the further end of 
the field. 

Alice wedged the " pram " firmly against the 
bank, pulled on the baby's hood, which had fallen 
back, arranged its golden flufT of hair so that a 
becoming tuft appeared beneath the frill, and then 
going to the other end of the small vehicle made 
little Abel sit straight and smoothed out the creases 
in his pinafore. 

"YeVe got your face all of a mess wi' black- 
berries," she said, in a vexed tone. " I don't know 
whatever granferll think of 'ee. There, I reckoned 
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to tidy thee up in grandma's room afore he see'd 
thee." 

As Abel was strapped fast in his seat, and could 
by no possibility have procured the blackberries 
without his mother's aid, the reproach seemed a 
trifle unreasonable; but as Abel had not yet 
reached a time of life when he could discourse on 
feminine inconsequence, he merely smiled broadly, 
and repeated the word "blackberries" in an ex- 
pectant tone. 

"Bless your little heart," said Alice. "That's 
granfer, look-see, t'other side o' the hedge. Ye 
must call out * granfer,' when we get a-nigh 
en. 

She shook out her own dress, a somewhat faded 
print, and set her hat straight, apparently anxious 
to present as brave an appearance in her father's 
eyes as in former days she had to those of her 
admirers. 

A few years ago Alice Bolt had been the hand- 
somest girl in the parish, and even now, though her 
figure had lost much of its roundness, and her curly 
dark hair was arranged with less skill, was pretty 
enough to call for a second glance from all who 
passed her. 

But her blue eyes had acquired a scared look of 
late, and the bloom had faded in her cheeks. What 
else was to be expected ? The wolf was always at 
the door, and the fear of it was perpetually present 
in the heart of the wife and mother. 

Farmer Bolt, in the intervals of chopping at his 
twigs and superintending the leisurely tossing of 
" roots " into the cart, found time to scan the wind- 
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ings of the Drove, and had indeed observed his 
daughter long before she had caught sight of him. 
It may be presumed that he took note of her hasty 
endeavours to make herself and her family pre- 
sentable, yet he appeared to be absorbed in his 
own labours when she halted beneath the bank on 
which he was stationed. 

" Be that you, father ? Look, Abel, look-see, 'tis 
granfer ! " 

Mr Bolt parted the thin screen of shoots sur- 
mounting the hedge and peered over. 

"Tis you, belt?" 

" It's me. I be just goin' down to the house to 
have a chat wi* mother." 

" Ah," said the farmer. 

He lifted his bill-hook and examined it as though 
he had never set eyes on it before ; then he ran his 
finger thoughtfully along the edge. 

"That's granfer, look-see," repeated Alice in a 
tone of assumed cheerfulness. " Look at granfer's 
hedgin' hook, Abel I Call * Granfer,' lovey ! " 

" Gran-fer ! " cried Abel, obediently. 

It was the first time his grandfather had heard the 
child pronounce an articulate word, and at sound 
of it he was unable to resist the impulse to lean 
forward a little more and gaze down at the 
perambulator and its occupants. 

" Learnt to talk, has he?" he enquired, ungraciously 
enough, yet eyeing the little fellow with a sort of 
curiosity. 

"Well, he can only say a few words," explained 
the mother, almost stammering in her haste to Wng 
out the information before the grandfather's interest 
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had waned. "*Granfer' was one o* the first words 
he said. He says it very plain, don*t he f " 

"Plain enough," responded the farmer, gruffly, 
and he let the twigs which he had been holding slap 
back again into their ordinary position. 

"HeVe come on a good bit since ye see'd him 
last," hazarded the mother. " Folks about us thinks 
he*s come on wonderful. Don't ye think he's come 
on, father ? " 

Her father parted the screen of twigs again, and 
as the bearded face was thrust forth once more, 
Abel junior tilted himself back in his place and 
gleefully shouted " Cuckoo ! " 

For the life of him the grandfather could not help 
smiling. He did not speak, but gazed at the child 
for a moment or two, the lines of his countenance 
relaxing. 

" Cuckoo ! " cried Abel junior, anxiously watching 
the upper twigs of the hedge. 

"He thinks you'm playin' a game wi* en," ex- 
plained the mother tremulously. 

"Oh," said Farmer Bolt, reflectively. "Do he? 
It's more in my line to work nor to play though." 
He loosed the twigs which immediately flew back 
into place, and Baby Abel, imagining that this was 
done solely for his benefit cried " Cuckoo ! " again, 
and watched the top of the hedge with dancing 
eyes. When the farmer, with apparent inadvertence, 
looked forth again, he threw himself back once more 
with uproarious laughter, kicking out at the same 
time with sturdy little feet, clothed in very battered 
boots. 

"He do seem a jolly little chap too," said the 
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elder Abel, with the air of one making a concession. 
" T^other^s a girl, hain't it ? " 

"Ees, she's a girl. I called en Margaret after 
mother, same as the bwoy be Abel after you. We 
do think little Abel terr'ble like you, father." 

The farmer surveyed his descendant dubiously; 
and the two pairs of blue eyes met ; the child's 
twinkled in expectation of the renewal of the game, 
and by-and-by the old man's began to twinkle too. 
As he glanced at the baby, however, his face 
clouded over. 

" The maid be a regular Blanchard, though," he 
said, in a vexed tone. " Yellow hair an' all. There, 
when she do laugh she be the very image of her 
grammer, what used to drive a little donkey-cart wi' 
rags and bwones, an' sich, an' what died in the 
Union." 

" The child can't help that, an' neither can Ned," 
said Alice, with a sudden flash in her eyes. " The 
poor body did die when he were quite a little 
chap. 'Twas none of his fault if she did die in 
the Union. So soon as he could work he kept 
hisself" 

''It mid be none of his fault that his mother was 
what she was, but I d' 'low 'tis your fault that my 
grandson should be whathe is, belonging to trampin' 
folks, wi' a father as was born i' the Union, and as'U 
die i' the Union I shouldn't wonder. Did ever any- 
body see a 'ooman so downtrod as what you be, an' 
you as was such a handsome maid. Why can't the 
chap keep ye in a bit more comfort now he's got 
ye? That's what I want to know." 

"We've had a deal o' trouble, father," faltered 
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Alice. "What wi' the childer comin' so fast, an' 
what wi* Ned breakin' his leg this spring, weVe been 
put about terrible/' 

" Well, there's no use cryin' about spilt milk,'* said 
her father, roughly. **Ye took the crooked stick 
an' now ye must put up wi' en. You as mid ha' 
married as well an' better nor any maid i' the place, 
ye must go an' take up wi' a beggarly feller as I 
hired out o' charity to begin wi'." 

"Ned always worked hard for his wage," inter- 
polated Alice, hotly, " always ! He was worth the 
money ye paid en." 

" Ees, but I didn't know that at first I took en 
straight fro' the Union wi'out no more character nor 
what the master up yonder could give en. An' 
when I did do that I didn't look to bein' robbed o' 
my only child. There, there's no use talkin'. I 
must get on wi' my work. Get along and chat wi' 
mother if ye want to." 

"Cuckoo!" cried little Abel as the twigs were 
once more released ; but Granfer did not respond. 
After an admonitory shout to one of the carters 
who had spent what he considered an undue time 
in consideration of the horizon, he resumed his 
labours with the bill-hook. 

Mrs Blanchard trundled her perambulator onwards 
with a sore heart and an anxious face. Her tran- 
sient anger had left her, and she reproached herself 
for having lost her temper. 

" 'Twas a bad start," she thought, ruefully, " a very 
bad start. I d' 'low I've spoilt my chance." 

Mrs Bolt was peeling potatoes when her daughter 
came to the door, but she laid down her knife with 
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an exclamation of delight when she caught sight 
of her. 

"Tis never you, my dear, so early an* all, an* 
sich a long ways to come ! To think o* your travelHn* 
seven mile at this time o* mamin* ! Dear, to be sure, 
how Abel have come on ! There, I never see'd a 
child shoot up like that Bless his little heart, he 
be a fine child. An' Baby too, she be a-comin' on 
jist about.** 

" Feel the weight of her," said Alice, taking the 
child out of the perambulator and laying her in 
her mother's arms; there was a pretty flush in 
her face and a light in her eyes. 

Mrs Bolt weighed her small namesake, and 
uttered various disjointed exclamations of rapture. 

"She be gettin' sich a lot o' hair, look-see,** 
continued the proud mother, jerking off the child's 
hood. " An' she*s got two teeth very near through. 
She be cuttin* them early, bain*t she? An' sich 
a good baby. There, she do sleep right through 
the night, an' by day when I'm busy at my work, 
ye know, she'll sit an* suck at her titty wi'out a 
murmur." 

" She be a-lookin' for it now," remarked grandma. 

The much chewed indiarubber ring was un- 
earthed from beneath the baby's cape, and the 
flat lozenge-shaped adjunct thereto thrust into 
her mouth, both women laughing delightedly on 
noting its possessor's satisfaction. 

" Come in, my dear, an* sit down, do,** said Mrs 
Bolt " Tm sure ye must be jist about tired. 
Come, Abel love, an' see what grandma's got for 
*ee. A ripe apple won't do en no harm," she 
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added, turning to Alice. "They golden pippins 
be beautiful to-year — ^jist so sweet as honey. I 
do r'ally think that dear child favours his granfer," 
she exclaimed, as having reached the living-room, 
she divested Abel of his hat 

" I do wish father *ud take to en ! " ejaculated 
Alice, dropping into the elbow-chair. "We met 
en jist now hedgin' in the Drove. He did seem 
to notice him a bit at first, but then he turned 
nasty about Ned as he do always do, an' began 
glenin* an' carryin' on about the Union." 

" There, love, don't ye mind en ; ye do want a 
lot o' patience wi' father. Tis what I do always 
say. Who's to know it if not me? But he'll 
come round in time — he'll come round." 

" 'Tis easy to say * in time,' " groaned poor Alice, 
" but we do find it so hard to get on now, mother. 
We've a-had sich bad luck, ye see. Ned had to 
spend the bit o' money he'd saved on the furniture 
we wanted, an' stockin' the garden — 'tisn't as if 
we'd anybody to help us." 

Mrs Bolt eyed her daughter compassionately. 
She was a good-looking, fresh-coloured woman, 
with a kindly, good-natured face. Her daughter 
resembled her in complexion and build, but not 
in disposition, for Mrs Bolt was placid and easy- 
going, while Alice had inherited her father's energy 
and quickness of temper. Mrs Bolt had been as 
much grieved as her husband at Alice's un- 
prosperous marriage, but, having protested in vain, 
resigned herself to the inevitable, and had indeed 
forgiven her daughter before the ceremony took 
place. Mr Bolt, too, had, to outward seeming, 
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become reconciled with his daughter, though he 
^ steadily refused to permit her husband to cross 
the threshold, and to help the hapless couple in 
any way. Alice, too, was proud, and when her 
mother would have surreptitiously bestowed on 
her sundry dozens of eggs and pecks of potatoes, 
she had rejected the gifts. 

"I won't take nothin' o* father's wi'out his con- 
sent," she said once, bitterly. "An' you do know 
so well as me, he'd rather let us all starve nor 
help Ned." 

"'Tis very hard, I'm sure," said Mrs Bolt, now 
in a commiserating tone. " I did hope your 
husband 'ud better hisself, an' earn better wage 
nor what father gived en. But he's worse off 
now it seems." 

"He's terr'ble bad off," agreed Alice gloomily. 
"Jobs be so scarce round our way. An' when 
Ned was out o' work last spring along o' his 
accident, we got into debt. There's the interest 
to pay along wi* everything else. We couldn't 
afford to be too particular. Ned had to take the 
first place he could get — 'tis but ten shillin' a week 
he's earnin' now, along o' havin' a house free, ye 
know. But ten shillin' a week's soon gone." 

" 'Tis, sure," agreed her mother dolefully. 

Alice looked up at, the handsome, ruddy face 
now puckered with sympathetic distress, and 
hesitated. 

It is sometimes harder to ask a favour from 
our nearest and dearest than from a stranger. 
" I wonder if you coutd guess what's brought me 
this morning, mother ? " she asked. 
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Mrs Bolt did not commit herself. 

"Ned chanced to meet Jim Pike at Wimborne 
the other day. He had to go and haul coal, you 
know, fro* the station. And Jim did tell en he 
were thinkin* o* leavin* father arter Christmas an' 
goin' out abroad." 

" Ees," said Mrs Bolt. " Jim be a-goin* to emmy- 
grate, that's what he be a-goin' to do. HeVe a had 
a letter from his brother what be livin' out yonder 
in America, and do want en to j'ine en out there. 
Jim be fair set on the notion." 

"He did tell Ned as father had rose his wage 
to fourteen shillin' a week. 'Tis good wage that, 
an' there's the house too. 'Tis a deal more nor 
what Ned be earnin'." 

"Oh," said her mother, sinking her voice and 
casting a scared glance at her. " You was thinkin' 
maybe father 'ud give your 'usband Jim's place 
when he've a-left?" 

"Well," rejoined Alice, instantly on the defen- 
sive, "it do seem hard as father should be willin' 
to pay away all that to a stranger when his own 
flesh an' blood is pretty nigh starvin'. There ! 
mother, I do assure 'ee there's times when I 
wonder where I'm to get the next bit to put in 
little Abel's mouth. Many a time I go hungry 
myself, an' that's not so very good for me nor 
for baby." 

" Dear heart alive ! " groaned Mrs Bolt, dropping 
into the opposite chair and resting a hand on either 
knee. " God knows I'm broken-hearted to think o' 
your bein' in sich trouble — broken-hearted I be ! " 

" That little house o' Jim Pike's 'ud do us nicely," 

I 
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went on Alice eagerly. " Tis a snug little place, an' 
it 'ud be nice to be near you, mother." 

" It would," agreed Mrs Bolt, sucking in her breath, 
and exhaling it again with a deep sigh. " It would 
jist about I'd love to have the childern trottin' in an' 
out, an' you an' me could help each other, Alice." 

" We could," agreed Alice, eyeing her mother with 
pathetic anxiety. 

" But father be sich a terr'ble one for stickin* to 
a notion," went on Mrs Bolt gloomily. " He've 
r^'lar took again' your 'usband, reg'lar took again' 
him he have." 

"Well, 'tis a hard world," said Alice, rising 
hurriedly. "I'd best go home-along. There's not 
mich use my bidin' here — but I did have hopes. 
'Tisn't as if I was axin* for a favour — I only want 
Ned to get the chance father be willin' to give any 
other man. But we'll never have a chance here — 
I see that. I wish to the Lard we could scrape 
up enough money to take us out abroad too. I'd 
be willin' enough to emmygrate, and so would 
Ned — nobody wants us here ! " 

Mrs Bolt gazed at her daughter meditatively, 
laying a restraining hand upon her arm to prevent 
her departure. 

"Jim Pike's brother Robert, what emmygrated 
first, went travellin' by hissel'," she observed. 
" He didn't take his wife an' childern wi' en — he 
couldn't afford the expense, d'ye see, but as soon 
as he were doin' well he sent for 'em to come an' 
j'ine him." 

" Well ? " said Alice doubtfully, as she paused. 

"Well," continued her mother, "there, sit ye 
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down, my dear. I can*t say all what's in my 
mind if I think you'm ready to rush off every 
minute. Sit down an' let's talk proper. Now see 
here, the notion did come to I all at once while 
ye was talkin' jist now. Why shouldn't Ned go 
out abroad wi' Jim Pike an' look for work out in 
Ameriky? You could come to us while ye was 
waitin' — father 'ud be pleased enough to have you 
an' the childern." 

"Mother!" exclaimed Alice indignantly. She 
would have started from her chair again had not 
Mrs Bolt pinned her to her seat with one large 
heavy hand. 

" Now don't ye fly out like that, don't ye," went 
on the good woman, impressively. " I am but 
thinkin' what's for the best. You'm our own 
flesh an' blood, as ye say yourself, an* so's the 
childer; father'd be fond enough o' the childer if 
he was to have 'em nigh en. 'Tis but Ned as 
he've a-took again'." 

"Well, but I bain't a-goin' to desert Ned," 
cried Alice, hotly. "My own 'usband what I've 
a-chose and what have a-been sich a good 'usband 
an' sich a good father. I'm sure he'd work his 
fingers to the bwone for me an' the childern!" 

" Bide a bit, bide a bit," returned Mrs Bolt. " I've 
been a-piecin' of it out in my mind. If you an* the 
little ones was once here, ye'd soon get round 
father — I d' 'low he'd never want to part from ye 
again. There, ye be the only child what was spared 
to us. I can't but think so soon as there was talk o' 
your j'inin' Ned in Ameriky he'd tell ye to send for 
him to come back again, sooner nor let ye go.' 
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Alice was silent for a moment, struck in spite of 
herself, by the idea. 

" Tis true," she said. " There mid be a chance o* 
that. Father used to be awful fond o' me when I 
was a little maid, an' I couldn't but see he noticed 
the childern to-day. He said Abel was a jolly little 
chap. Abel was tryin' to play cuckoo wi' his granfer. 
He's sich a friendly little feller, I can't but think as 
father'd soon take to en." 

" I d' 'low he would," agreed Mrs Bolt, eagerly. 

" As for poor baby," went on her daughter, in an 
aggrieved tone, " I can't see no sich great likeness to 
the Blanchards. Father will have it she takes after 
Ned's mother — I can't see that" 

" Nor I," agreed the living grandmother, gravely, 
considering the sleeping baby. 

" But still," went on Alice, suddenly reverting to 
the main point from which she had been momentarily 
diverted by the various side issues which seemed to 
present themselves, " I couldn't let Ned go travellin' 
all by hisself. I couldn't ever part wi' en. Summat 
mid happen as I mid never know. An' he midn't 
get on out there — an' he midn't be able to find the 
money to come home wi' if father was to let him 
come — Oh, mother ! " 

This latter exclamation was uttered in a totally 
different tone. She caught her breath with a gasp, 
her countenance suddenly illuminated. 

** What's to do ? " cried Mrs Bolt eagerly. Little 
Abel, who had finished his apple, came trotting 
across the room to share in the excitement. But he 
was not destined to hear what was going on. Mrs 
Blanchard, leaning forward in her chair, whispered 
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eagerly in her mother's ear. The latter's face, at 
first astonished, grew gradually alarmed, but finally 
assumed an expression of admiring delight. 

" Well, I shouldn't wonder but what it mid answer," 
she said slowly. " I know fathered be overj'yed to 
have you an' the childern here. But whatever 'ud 
your husband say ? " 

** Oh, I'll manage Ned if you'll manage father. 
'Tis worth tryin'. Dear to be sure, how happy we 
mid be all livin' together ! " 

" Father 'ull be fit to kill us all if he do find 
out." 

" He won't find out. He can't be vexed wi' you 
anyhow. Ye need only say that I've a-told ye so, 
an' axed ye to speak to en for I." 

" Well, that's true. There, my dear, I'd be simply 
out o' my wits wi* joy. I've missed ye — ^there, I can't 
tell ye how much I've missed ye." 

They clung together, half laughing, half weeping, 
and the remainder of Alice's visit was spent in the 
congenial task of building castles in the air. 

Farmer Bolt was rather taciturn at dinner-time, 
and his wife deemed it more prudent to postpone 
operations till a more favourable moment. In the 
evening, however, when milking was done, and tea 
over, and Mr Bolt drew up his chair to the fire and 
filled his pipe, he himself gave her the opportunity 
for which she had been hoping. 

" Ye had Alice wi' ye to-day ? " 

" Ees, she told me she'd passed ye in the Drove — 
how did ye think she was lookin' ? " 

The farmer smoked for a moment or two with a 
gloomy expression. 
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" SheVe fell aLvrsiy" he said at last. " Fell away 
terr'ble." 

" She have," agreed his wife with a sigh. " I d* 'low 
'tis a hard struggle for she. There, she were a-tellin' \ 

me she be often put to it to find a bit to put in little 
Abel's mouth — them was her very words. 'An' I 
do often go hungry myself,* says she, * an' it bain't 
so very good for me or baby.' " 

Farmer Bolt removed his pipe and glowered 
fiercely at his wife, as though she were responsible 
for this pitiable state of affairs. 

"An' what could she expect," he demanded, 
"when she took up wi' that dalled chap? She 
threw herself away on en — wouldn't hear a word 
again' him, an' he can't so much as keep her. What's 
the chap good for if he can't earn enough to keep 
his wife an' childer." 

" He's a good worker, ye know," said Mrs Bolt 
tentatively; "ye did never have no fault to find 
wi' en when he were wi' us." 

" I find fault wi' en now, though," shouted her lord. 
"Why don't he do summat? Why don't he turn 
his hand to summat ? He's all my daughter have 
got to look to now. I says to her when she took 
en, * Alice,' I says, *ye must choose between Ned 
Blanchard an' me.' An' she chose Ned Blanchard. 
Well, let him do summat, then." 

"He be just a-thinkin' o' doin' summat, my dear," 
returned Mrs Bolt mildly. "Alice were tellin' I 
to-day he were goin' to emmygrate." 

" What ! " exclaimed the farmer aghast. " He be 
goin' out abroad — he be goin' to tole our Alice 
an' them two little bits o' childern out across 
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the sea? Well, mother, how ye can sit lookin' 
at me " 

" Nay now, my dear, it hain't so bad as that," said 
Mrs Bolt, in the same meek and ingratiating tone. 
" He be a-goin' to look for work, that's what he be 
a-goin' to do ; an' so soon as heVe a-found it an' have 
a-^ot a comfortable home ready, then he'll send for 
our Alice an' the childern to j'ine en. Thstt's the 
notion." 

" Oh," said her husband, staring at her hard. 
" That's the notion, be it ? " 

He sucked at his pipe for a moment or two, still 
fixing his unwinking gaze upon her; finally, he 
enquired in a stem and disapproving tone what she 
supposed would become of their daughter and her 
children in the meantime. 

" Well, that's just it," said Mrs Bolt gently. " 'Tis 
that what brought our Alice here to-day." 

The farmer grunted without speaking. 

"The journey to Ameriky 'uU take every single 
shillin' Ned Blanchard can scrape together," she 
continued. 

" He be a-goin' to send Alice an' the childern to 
the workhouse I d' 'low," remarked Mr Bolt, hitching 
his chair a little nearer to the hearth and holding up 
one foot to the blaze. " He be a-goin' to scuttle off 
wi' hisself to Ameriky an' leave his wife an' family 
on the rates." 

"Nay now, nay now," protested Mrs Bolt in a 
soothing tone. " You'd never be the one to allow 
that. Bolt, you know you wouldn't." 

" Me ! " said Bolt, turning round with an expression 
of great surprise. ** What have I got to do wi' it ? " 
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" Why, ye know very well, my dear, you'd be the 
last to let sich shame overtake your own flesh an' 
blood. If Ned was once away, you wouldn't ha' no 
objections to your own daughter a-comin' back here 
for a while, an' your own grandchildem, would ye ? 
They'd bring a bit o' life about this place, an' it 'ud 
be nice to have our Alice goin' about the house 
again." 

There was a silence ; Mr Bolt stirred up the con- 
tents of his pipe with the end of a match and lit it 
again. 

" Little Abel be wonderful like his mother in his 
ways," went on Mrs Bolt ; " the very moral o' what 
she used to be at his age. There's her little chair 
in the corner, look-see. He found it out to-day an' 
fetched it over aside o' your chair, an' sat hisself 
down in it — there, I declare for a minute I thought 
our Alice was a child again." 

Mr Bolt squinted round at the chair, but did not 
commit himself by speech. He was not an imagina- 
tive man, nevertheless the vision rose before him of 
the curly-headed child who used to sit in that chair, 
and whom he had loved as the apple of his eye. His 
wife put his thoughts into words. 

" Ye mind our Alice, how pleased she used to be 
when ye called her over of an evening ? Dear to be 
sure, what a bonny little maid she was, and what a 
pride we used to take in her. And now to think 
that poor creetur' what come here to-day is her. 
There, I could ha' cried to see her in that wold 
patched dress — 'ees, an' I did cry when she did tell 
I how she do often go hungry." 

" Well, Pm dalled if she shall go hungry while she 
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bides wi' us," cried the farmer, sitting suddenly up- 
right in his chair. " Let Master Ned emmygrate so 
soon as he pleases, an* let the poor maid come to us 
— an' the brats too. She'll know what 'tis for a while, 
to eat wi'out stintin'. Let her come an' bide so long 
as she likes — the longer the better, say I — the longer 
she's shut o' that n'er-do-weel o' a husband the better 
pleased I'll be." 

The following week Alice and her children took 
up their abode at her old home. Alice was pale and 
nervous at first, but soon regained her self-posses- 
sion. The farmer was almost boisterous in his 
welcome. 

After tea Mrs Bolt, with a wink at her daughter, 
installed the little boy in the chair before referred 
to, at his grandfather's side, an arrangement in which 
the latter acquiesced silently, yet with evident plea- 
sure. Abel watched him with round inquisitive eyes 
while he filled and lit his pipe, and leaning back in 
his chair, crossed his legs luxuriously. Presently, 
possessing himself of a bit of stick which lay beside 
the hearth, the child wedged it in a corner of his own 
small mouth, and trotting back to his chair, settled 
himself in it, in as close an imitation of his grand- 
father's attitude as the differences of age and size, 
and a slight difficulty in distinguishing his right leg 
from his left, would admit of Abel the elder stared 
for a moment, and then, realising the state of affairs, 
nudged his wife with a delighted chuckle. 

" Look at that," he exclaimed. " He be a sharp 
little chap if ever there was one. Ye shall have a 
better pipe nor that to smoke, sonny." 

The farmer was as good as his word, and on the 
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next day purchased a supply of sugar-sticks, one of 
which he gravely handed to his grandson every 
evening before lighting his own pipe. 

Whether it was because the little fellow was won 
over by this practical proof of consideration and 
regard, or whether the affinity which the women-folk 
were so fond of talking about, really existed, it is 
certain that before the Blanchard family were a week 
in the house, the two Abels were practically insepar- 
able. Whether toddling along a furrow in his 
grandfather's wake, or riding one of the farm horses, 
or perched on top of a pile of mangolds, the child 
was his grandfather's constant companion. 

Alice almost insensibly fell back into the ways of 
her girlhood, and, as the days passed, her youth 
itself seemed to return to her. She grew plump and 
rosy, sang as she went about her work, played with 
her little ones as though she were a child herself. 
Had it not been for the presence of the children, 
indeed, Mrs Bolt often declared she could have 
fancied old times were back s^ain, and their maid 
had never left them. The good food, the freedom 
from petty anxieties, had no doubt much to do with 
this happy change, but it was chiefly brought about 
by the new hope in her heart which grew and 
brightened day by day. 

One morning, however, Mr Bolt, coming back unex- 
pectedly from the field where he had been ploughing, 
and happening to take a short-cut through the 
orchard, came upon Alice who was hanging out 
clothes to dry. Now it was Mrs Bolt's custom to 
let the world know that she had been washing, by 
setting the linen to dry in front of the house ; the 
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larger articles being draped on clothes-lines that ran 
from the corner of the milk-house wall to the post 
by the wood-shed, while the smaller were neatly 
spread upon the hedge. But here was Alice setting 
up a private clothes-line of her own, and hanging 
garments on it — not her own, or her children's 
garments, as her father first supposed, but socks and 
shirts, even a pair of nankeen trousers. 

" What mid ye be doin' here ? " he enquired, at the 
top of his voice, and so suddenly that poor Alice 
dropped her basket. 

"Dear, to be sure, father, how you frightened me ! " 
she exclaimed, stammering. 

" Who gave ye leave to make a dryin'-ground o' 
my archard ? " resumed the farmer, striding up to her. 
" These here apple-trees wasn't made to hang clothes 
on. Whose clothes be these ? " 

All the pretty bloom fled from Alice's face ; for a 
moment she stood gaping, unable to find an answer ; 
then all at once she laughed — or tried to laugh. 

" Why, what a to-do," she cried. " Whose clothes 
be they? Well, they be man's clothes, as ye can 
see — an' you be the only man about this here place, 
hain't ye ? " 

An ominous pause ensued, during which Farmer 
Bolt, turning to the clothes-line, closely examined 
the garments thereon. 

" I'd be sorry to wear that shirt," he remarked ; 
"and when did ye ever see me in trousers like 
them.? They'm your 'usband's — that's what they 
be ; an' what be tellin' lies about 'em for > " 

Alice, who had always been known as a " spiritty 
maid," fired up at this. 
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" I think it *ud be a queer thing if I was to name 
my husband to ye/* she responded. " Ye can never 
find a good word to say for him. Tis natural 
enough for me to be unwillin* to let his name pass 
my lips." 

" What be doin* washin* his clothes ? I thought 
he'd emmygrated ? " pursued the father suspiciously. 

"They are his clothes, then," said Alice, with 
flashing eyes. " There, they are his clothes ; TU 
not deny it. Tve a-washed *em in the water what 
the Lard gave us all free, an' I be a-dryin* of 'em 
in the air what belongs so much to him as to you, 
father. An' this here bit o' rope's what was tied 
round my own box, so I d' 'low he bain't beholden 
to ye." 

Mr Bolt, slightly abashed, moved a few steps 
away, and then paused again. 

" Be ye a-goin' to send his washin' out to Ameriky 
to en every week ? " he enquired. 

His daughter made no answer, and Mr Bolt was 
obliged to go indoors to • seek for further infor- 
mation. 

"When did Ned Blanchard emmygrate," he en- 
quired abruptly entering the kitchen. 

Mrs Bolt was stooping over the fire, and it 
was perhaps on this account that her fkce became 
so red. 

"Thursday was a fortnight, warn't it?" she en- 
quired. " Yes, Thursday was a fartilight he shifted." 

"Ah," said Farmer Bolt. "Them ships which 
goes back'ards and for'ards to Ameriky must travel 
martal fast. Our Alice be a-hangin' up his clothes 
to dry in the archard now." 
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" There, don't talk sich nonsence, Bolt ! " cried his 
wife sharply. "She be but a-washin* a few o* the 
things what he left behind, o* course." 

" That's it, be it ? " said Mr Bolt with a keen 
glance. 

"That's it," rejoined Mrs Bolt, making a great 
rattle with the poker between the bars of the grate. 
Mr Bolt eyed her for a moment or two in silence, 
and then went slowly out again, jamming his hat 
firmly on his head. Several times that day his wife 
and daughter encountered his fixed gaze, but he 
asked no further questions. 

On the following day, chancing to look back- 
wards at his snug house in the hollow, from the up- 
lands where he was at work, he observed a white 
streamer dangling from his own gate. 

" They've tied a towel to the gate," he murmured 
to himself. "What can they be wantin' carrier to 
call for } " 

For by this simple expedient the carrier, journey- 
ing on the high road above, became aware of 
the fact that the dwellers in the lane needed his 
services. Farmer Bolt went on wondering all the 
way up that furrow and all the way down again, 
and presently caught sight of the carrier's van 
turning down the lane. He continued to speculate 
while the green-hooded vehicle turned into his own 
yard, emerged again, and finally ciame crawling up 
the stony incline to the high road. Then Farmer 
Bolt, unable any longer to restrain his curiosity, 
brought his horses to a standstill, and leaving them 
to their own devices, hastened across the field to 
the corner which the van must pass. 
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"That parcel what my wife gived ye just now, 
Jan," he panted, as he approached ; '" let's have a 
look at it I want to make sure it's addressed right. 
My wold 'ooman hain't no great hand with the pen." 

"Twas your daughter wrote the address," re- 
turned the carrier. " I d' 'low it'll be right enough." 

He produced the parcel, nevertheless, and the 
farmer hastily examined it. The address was 
certainly set forth in a clear, legible hand : — 

Mr Edward Blanchard, 
c/o The Black Inn, 
Sturminster. 
To be left till called for. 

He spelt it out slowly, thrusting out his underlip 
the while, with a puzzled look. 

" To be left till called for," he repeated. " It do 
seem a queer thing that. How be the man a-goin' 
to call for it when heVe emmygrated to Ameriky." 

"Oh, and 'ave *ee?" enquired the carrier, much 
interested. 

" Ees, a fartnight ago." 

"Well, 'tis funny too; but I d' 'low I must obey 
arders. Hand over that parcel, farmer. I did 
ought to be gettin' on ; we'm a bit late as it is." 

Mr Bolt handed him the parcel, and the carrier 
whipped up his horse ; but the van had hardly 
rattled on a few yards before its driver was again 
hailed. 

" Hi ! bide a bit ! " 

" Well ? " said the carrier, turning. 
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Mr Bolt came alongside, red and breathless. 

" Ye mid just ask the folks at the Black who they 
expects to call for that there parcel," he said. " I 
be a bit puzzled in my mind about it." 

" I will," agreed the other ; " but let me go now, 
good man, else TU never get to Sturminster to ask 
about no parcels at all." 

Mr Bolt was in a stern and silent mood during 
the whole of that day, and after tea, instead of 
settling down to his pipe with little Abel in his 
chair beside him, strolled out Branston way to meet 
the carrier. He had not long to wait before he 
heard the familiar creaking and rattling of the 
rickety van, and presently the solitary light of its 
swinging lantern came bobbing along between the 
hedges. The farmer repeated the procedure of the 
morning : — 

" Hi, bide a bit ! " 

"Hullo, be it you, Mr Bolt? Ah, I axed that 
there question." 

" Did ye ? " said the farmer, planting himself in 
front of the horse on the wet roadway 

"Ees. I d' 'low there's some mistake about 
Ed'ard Blanchard emmygrating. He be to call 
for that parcel hisself." 

" Be he ? " enquired Mr Bolt with starting eyes. 

" He be. There was never no talk of his emmy- 
grating, the folks at the Black d* say. He be a- 
workin' under the same measter, an* a-drivin' o' the 
same cart. He have shifted from the house he had 
to a lodging i* the town, but that's all the emmygra- 
tion he did do." 

" I see," said the farmer, " Thank 'ee." 
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Twas a funny thing as ye didn't know, warn't 
it?" remarked the carrier as he gathered up the 
reins. " Blanchard's your daughter's husband, hain't 
he?" 

" Ees, that's right," agreed Bolt " I d' 'low it be 
a funny thing." He turned away, and the van 
jingled past him and soon disappeared into the 
darkness. Mr Bolt went slowly homewards, revolv- 
ing this astonishing discovery in his mind. He'd 
been tricked — that was what had happened. They 
were all in it, Ned and Alice, and even his wife. 
They thought they could fool him just as if he 
were a child. He knew what they were at. They 
thought that once Alice and her children were 
established at the farm he could never find it in 
his heart to turn them out again ; but he would soon 
show them whether he could or not. No doubt 
Master Ned intended to come marching in by and 
by, expecting to be received with open arms. They 
thought him, Farmer Bolt, a regular sammy, did 
they ? He'd let them know what sort of a sammy 
he was I Perhaps he could make fools of them just 
as easily as they had made a fool of him. He stood 
stock-still in the road all at once — an idea had 
flashed across him, a scheme of vengeance quite 
as subtle as the offence, and moreover appropriate. 
They — those deceivers — should find themselves 
caught in their own trap! 

He strode on now and presently burst impetu- 
ously into the family living-room. Alice and his 
wife were sitting on either side of the fire ; little 
Abel had fallen fast asleep in his tiny chair, his 
curly head drooping at a most uncomfortable angle 
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over the arm. The farmer stopped abruptly at 
sight of him. 

" What's that child doing here at this time o' the 
evening ? " he enquired, roughly. 

** He did beg so hard to sit up till granfer come 
back," explained Mrs Bolt, " we had to let en bide. 
There, nothin' *ud satisfy him. I give him his 
sugar-stick, but that wouldn't do. He said he must 
stop up an' smoke his pipe wi' granfer. He's been 
a-savin' it till ye come — there's but just the leastest 
little comer bit off, look-see." 

But granfer did not look. He sat heavily down 
in his chair and glared at Alice, who was knitting a 
woollen comforter. 

" What be doin' ? " he enquired, savagely. 

She glanced up with a smile. "You mustn't 
look," she said. "It's a Christmas present." 

" Ye be a-goin' to send it out to Ned in Ameriky, 
I suppose," he suggested sarcastically. 

"It's not for Ned," returned Alice quickly, and 
Mrs Bolt added in a reproachful tone : — 

" The poor maid be a-makin' it for you, father." 

There was a pause, during which the farmer 
recalled his injury and resolved not to be molli- 
fied. 

"Christmas," he said slowly. "Christmas. I d' 
'low Ned 'uU feel hisself a bit lonely spendin' Christ- 
mas in Ameriky. Ye'd best write an' tell en to 
come back an' spend it wi' us." 

This was the scheme which the farmer had elabo- 
rated during his ireful descent of the lane. He 
would tell Alice to send for her husband, and she, 
carrying out her former plan of action, would 
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pretend to write to America and invite him to 
return, but as soon as Ned appeared he would find 
he had met his match. Farmer Bolt would desire 
him and his family to emmygrate out o' that house, 
and never set foot in it again. 

" Thafll surprise 'em all a bit, I d' 'low," said Mr 
Bolt vengefuUy to himself. 

He did not look at Alice as he spoke, half 
fearful of prematurely betraying his anger; but 
after a moment, finding she did not reply, he 
wheeled in his chair with an enquiring glance. 

Alice had dropped her work on her lap and was 
leaning forward, gazing at him with eyes that were 
full of tears. 

"Well?" he asked impatiently. Before he real- 
ised what she was about she had risen from her 
chair and thrown her arms round his neck. 

"Oh, father," she cried. "Oh, father, I can't 
bear it ! You're so good — so good to me, an' I've 
been that wicked and deceitful ! " 

As she uttered the last word, the farmer, who at 
first had struggled to free himself, became suddenly 
passive in her embrace. 

" I have, 1 have," she went on, sobbing. " There, 
mother, I be a-goin' to tell en everything. I 
couldn't go on actin* lies when he be so kind. Oh, 
father, I've deceived ye shameful. Ned isn't in 
Ameriky at all — he never emmygrated. Twas jist 
a made-up story." 

Shaking with sobs she clung closer to her father, 
who still sat immovable and looking straight before 
him. 

"I don't wonder ye can scarce believe it," she 
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wept. " I could never ha* believed it o' myself, but 
we was so wretched, Ned an' me, an' so terr'ble bad 
off, an' I thought if ye once had me back i' my wold 
place ye'd maybe get fond o' me again — yt used to 
be so fond o' me, father. I thought ye'd maybe 
take to the childern — an' that by-and-by ye'd maybe 
forgive Ned, an' gie en the carter's place." 

" Oh," said Mr Bolt, " that was it, was it ? " 

" Ye know 'twould be only nat'ral, my dear," put 
in Mrs Bolt meekly. "Ye wouldn't be out o* 
pocket by it, an' ye'd be pervidin' for your own 
flesh an' blood." 

Mr Bolt's countenance changed ; his wife's sug- 
gestion was eminently practical, and he could not 
help being struck by it. Nevertheless the share she 
had taken in the recent plot was still too fresh 
in his memory to admit of his parleying with 
her. 

" There, wold 'ooman," he cried, screwing himself 
round in his chair, " ye needn't be a-puttin' your oar 
in. Ye'd better keep quiet. I wonder ye dare 
look me in the face," he added sternly. 

"'T wasn't mother's fault — 'twas me thought of 
it," cried Alice quickly. "'Twas me planned 
it " 

"An' 'twas very well planned too," commented 
her father. " I only wonder ye should ha' thought 
I'd ever change my mind. Ye do know I be a man 
o' my word, don't ye ? " 

" I do, I do," sobbed she, " but still— oh dear, 
father, haven't we been happy together these last 
few weeks, and haven't ye got fond o' little Abel, 
an' wouldn't it be nice for us all to be friends ? Ye 
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did use to say Ned was a terr'ble good worker," 
she added wistfully. 

Mr Bolt looked at first severe and then dubious ; 
this was evidently an aspect of the case which had 
not before presented itself. The rigidity of his 
form relaxed in some degree, and for the first time 
since Alice's confession he cast on her a glance 
which, though reproachful, was not unfriendly. 

" Tis true, that," he said in a meditative tone, 
" 'ees, *tis true. Ye be a truth-tellin* maid as a rule, 
my dear. I wonder how you came to make up such 
a lyin' tale about the emmygration." 

As Alice hid her face he continued more kindly. 

"There, well say no more about that since ye 
owned up at the last I mid own up about summat 
too, as maybe ye wouldn't like." 

Alice raised her head quickly, and Mrs Bolt 
dropped the poker, and turned round. Little Abel, 
disturbed by the clatter, moved uneasily in his 
sleep. The farmer looked from the women's scared 
faces to that of the child, and all at once smoothed 
the waving hair from his daughter's forehead and 
kissed her. 

" I don't know as I will, though," he said. " Nay, 
some things is best forgot. I d' 'low I'll forget 
this." 

" An' ye'U forgive as well as forget } " said Alice. 

Mr Bolt disengaged himself gently, rose, and 
took a hurried turn about the room. 

" I bain't one what likes to go again' my word," 
he said after a moment's hard thinking. " I said 
I'd never let your husband cross my door " 

Both the anxious women exclaimed simultane- 
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ously ; the farmer threw out his hand to command 
silence. 

"Bide a bit," he said, "it'll work out all right. 
When I said that about your husband, Alice, I 
didn't know he were going to be my carter. That's 
a different story, bain't it ? I shouldn't wonder but 
what my carter mid have to come in and out of the 
house for arders." 

As Alice went quickly towards him, her eyes 
shining and her bosom heaving, he burst into a roar 
of laughter ; and then, becoming suddenly serious, 
caught her in his arms. 

"There, write to your husband, love," he said. 
"Write to en so soon as ye like. Tell him" — he 
paused, and then began to laugh again, but un- 
steadily, "tell him he can emmygrate back again, 
an' while he be waitin' for Jim to give up the 
carter's place, we'll make shift to spend a merry 
Christmas together." 



FARMER BARNES' DILEMMA 

FARMER BARNES stirred his tea vigorously 
and continuously for some minutes, raised the 
cup to his lips, with the spoon still in it, paused, 
tasted again, glancing severely over the edge at his 
daughter Maimie, and then remarked, in somewhat 
stem tones : — 

" You haven't put no brandy in I " 

" Nay, feyther ; I clean forgot to tell ye as there 
was scarce a drop left in bottle yesterday. I put the 
little drain that was left in tea-pot, but I'm afeared 
there weren't enough to make mich difference." 

" The tay bain't drawed at all, lass — it makes all 
that difference. Ye should ha' towd me when I 
was goin' to town yesterday as bottle were nigh 
empty." 

"Ah, that I should ; but I forgot." 

And Maimie wrinkled up her forehead until her 
eyebrows nearly touched her fair fluffy fringe. Her 
father set down his cup with a kind of groan, and 
looked at her with eyes that seemed puzzled, well 
nigh tearful, in spite of their severity. 

" Yigh, you're a good hand at forgettin,' Maimie — 
ye met tak' a prize for't. There weren't a bit o' 
sauce wi' the cowd pork to-day, and the taters 
was as hard as hard." 

Maimie coloured and looked down; the farmer 
gazed at her sternly for a full minute, and then made 
150 
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a sudden lunge at the youngest child who sat next 
to him. 

"Whafs wrong wi' thy bishop, Maggie? One 
side is all tucked up." 

" If s tore," announced Maggie, with a certain 
triumph in a statement which must call down con- 
demnation on her elder. " Our Maimie said as she'd 
mend it — sheVe been sayin* shell mend it all the 
week." 

"Thou'rt a nasty little tell-tale, Maggie," cried 
Maimie with some heat. "Ye never think for to 
remind me wi*out it's jest at my busiest time— when- 
I'm gettin* dinner ready or summat." 

"There, there, never mind," interposed Barnes 
gloomily. " 'Tis alius the same story. Young 
heads I suppose is what we mun look for on young 
shoulders." And he went on with his tea, swallowing 
it in great gulps, and as it were under protest, and 
remarking every now and then below his breath 
that it wasn't half drawed. 

At the conclusion of the meal the younger 
children slid down from their seats, and b^an to 
play noisily in a comer, while Maimie " sided " the 
things. Her father pushed back his chair, with a 
squeaking sound, over the tiled floor, lit his pipe, 
and, extending his stocking-clad feet to the blaze, 
smoked meditatively and despondently. 

Maimie glanced at him every now and then as 
she went backwards and forwards between kitchen 
and buttery, and at last, pausing opposite to him, 
encountered his steadfast and sombre gaze. 

"Come thou here, my lass," he said; "put down 
yon dish, and Come and sit here aside o' me. 
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Maimie," he continued solemnly, " Tve been thinkin* 
o' summat." 

Maimie, impressed by his tone, gazed at him with 
scared blue eyes, not caring to speak. 

"Ah, IVe been thinkin* o* summat," he repeated, 
"summat rather partik'ler. First off I've been 
thinkin' a dale about your mother, Maimie. I miss 
her dreadful." 

" I'm sure ye do, feyther," said the girl with a sob. 
" 'Tis what we all do. Nobry can't miss poor mother 
more nor me." 

" 'Tis a twelvemonth or more since she was took," 
continued Barnes, in the same sepulchral tone. "Ah, a 
twelvemonth 'twas last Sunday week — and the house 
don't seem like itself at all. I don't say but what you 
do your best, my lass, but things seem to be 
warsening every day. I don't know whatever mother 
'ud say if she were here to see it — I don't I'm sure. 
I'm fair moidered wi' nobbut thinkin' on it. It 
seems same as if I wasn't doin* my dooty by her, 
poor soul. She was alius that house-proud for one 
thing, and sich a manager. Summat 'uU ha' to be 
done, Maimie." 

Maimie began to whimper, and to wipe her eyes 
with her apron, and to protest in muffled tones from 
behind its folds that she did try, and she couldn't 
tell how 'twas as things always seemed to slip her 
memory. The children was tiresome for one thing, 
and tore their clothes much more than when mother 
was alive, and they didn't mind her a bit, and she had 
meant to make some apple-sauce, and, and 

** There, that'll do," interrupted Barnes, leaning 
forward with one great hand on either knee 
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" Thou'rt but young, as I say, and I mustn't expect 
too much fro* thee. Do what ye will ye can't be 
like poor mother; nay, 'tisn't to be looked for; 
nay, it 'ud want sombry else as is older and wiser 
nor thee, lass, to take mother's place. Ah, IVe 
been thinkin' o' that" — here he paused, slowly 
polishing the knees of his corduroys with his broad 
palms, — " Tm wishful for to do my dooty by your 
poor mother, my dear," he resumed presently, 
looking very hard at Maimie. "Ah, I couldn't 
noways rest easy in my mind, if I didn't strive to 
do that, and so, as I tell ye, I'm thinkin' o' summat." 

"What are ye thinkin' on, feyther?" cried the 
girl quickly. 

Mr Barnes restored his pipe to his mouth, sucked 
at it, and then, blowing out a cloud of smoke, looked 
at his daughter with moist eyes from amid the blue 
mist. 

" 'Twill go hard wi' me," he said slowly ; " it will 
indeed, but the question isn't what I'd choose, but 
what she'd choose." 

" Who ? " cried Maimie, quite at sea. 

"Why, the poor missus, your mother. It'll go 
agen me, as I say, but I've made up my mind for 
to do it." 

"For pity's sake, feyther, speak plain. To do 
whan'' 

"Why, to take a second, my dear," said the 
farmer, speaking somewhat indistinctly by reason 
of the pipe which was still firmly wedged in the 
comer of his mouth, but with the same solemn 
dignity. "To get wed — to pick soombry out as 
'ud do for me the way your dear mother done for 
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me — one as *ud keep things straight, same as they 
used to be, and have an eye to all of you young 
folks." 

"Nay, but, feyther, mother 'ud never ha' liked 
that," protested Maimie. " Tis the very last thing 
she'd wish, to have a stranger put in her place, and 
a stepmother cocked up over her childer." 

"Cocked up," repeated the farmer sternly, "the 
one as I have in my mind isn't like to be easy 
cocked up. A sensible, steady, hard-workin* woman 
— a widder too, so ye may think she'll have a feelin* 
heart for me. And one as have childer of her own, 
a plenty of 'em, and 'uU know how to dale wi' all on 
you." 

" Who is it, feyther?" gasped the girl. 

" Why, Mrs Wharton o' the Pit" 

" Mrs Wharton I " ejaculated Maimie. She checked 
the tears which were ready to fall, and sat looking 
at her father in amazement, the colour sweeping 
over her pretty face. " Why, she've got six childer 
of her own, and pretty nigh all of 'em lads." 

Her father nodded sideways with a contented 
air. 

" They'll come in handy about the place I dare- 
say," he remarked. 

"And she only buried Mr Wharton six month 
ago ! " 

" Ah ! I reckon she'll feel the want of him — very 
nigh as bad as I feel the want o' your mother." 

" But she'd never think o' gettin' wed again — she's 
fifty-five and more." 

Barnes removed his pipe, pointing with the stem 
at Maimie to enforce the comparison : — 
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"Your mother," he said brokenly, " your mother, 
my dear, was fifty-four and a bit — 'tis a nice age. 
The more I think on't, the more I do seem to tak* 
to the notion. Now, TU tell you what you'll do, 
Maimie — ^jest pop round to-morrow and ax Mrs 
Wharton to come and eat her Sunday dinner wi' 
us — her and all her fam'ly. Sunday is a good day 
for doin' a bit o' coortin' — ^her and me 'uU mak' it up 
while you youngsters are making merry." 

" Nay, but, feyther " 

" Nay, but. Til not ha* no buts," shouted her father, 
good-humouredly but firmly. " Do what I tell thee, 
my lass. My mind's made up, so thou met as well 
put the best face thou can on't." 

When feyther hammered on the table after that 
imperative fashion, and threw so much determina- 
tion into his one-sided nod, Maimie knew from 
experience that it was useless to argue, and, with a 
heavy heart, promised to obey. 

Sunday came and proved to be all that Sunday 
ought to be : sunshiny and bright. 

After church the Whartons and Barnes' came 
trooping down the flagged path together: Jim 
brave in the flowered waistcoat which had been 
laid aside since the death of his missus, and the 
Widow Wharton displaying a white flower in her 
bonnet, and discarding her crape "weeper." As 
they proceeded in single file, both being too portly 
in figure to walk side by side, the neighbours smiled 
and winked, and nudged each other, and remarked 
that it was a match for sure. The children of both 
families, stiff* and prim in their best clothes, eyed 
each other somewhat shyly, but presently frater- 
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nised ; though Luke, the eldest Wharton lad, a fine, 
well^own young fellow already in the twenties, 
walked apart, silently, and with a gloomy face. 

Maimie had stayed at home, busy over hospitable 
preparations, and now, with a flushed face and a 
heavy heart, stood awaiting her visitors. She 
revived a little presently, when Mrs Wharton praised 
her cooking, and remarked that she could not have 
made the pudden better herself; but her countenance 
soon clouded over again. During the meal feyther 
paid marked attention to the lady of his choice, 
filling up her glass until she was obliged to protect 
it by keeping one broad hand outspread on the top, 
piling her plate with beef, and leering in an amorous 
fashion whenever he caught her eye; and, at its 
conclusion, he requested Mrs Wharton to withdraw 
with him to the parlour, and jocularly told the 
young folk they might clear away and cut what 
capers they liked. 

"TU go out for a smoke, I think," said Luke; 
but he spoke somewhat hesitatingly, and looked 
questioningly at Maimie. "Without," he added 
gallantly, " I can be of any service to you. Miss 
Barnes." 

" Do just what you please," she returned shortly. 
" I don't suppose you feel more like making merry 
nor I do mysel*. The childer can play if they've a 
mind to ; but it 'uU take me all my time to clear 
away — and I've no great fancy for making merry 
as how 'tis." 

"Come, I'll help ye with the tray," said Luke. 
"There, little 'uns, ye can take hands round and 
start * The Mulberry Bush.' 'Twill keep 'em quiet. 
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I can't but feel sorry for ye, Maimie," he continued, 
as he took hold of the tray. " Tisn't what none of 
us *ud like, I s*pose," and he jerked his head towards 
the closed door of the parlour. 

" Ye think your mother *ull have him then ? " said 
Maimie, with a sinking heart. 

" I can't make out one way nor t'other. She's 
got no call to be thinkin' o' wedlock, mother hasn't. 
Feyther have left her every stick on the place. 
'Tis a nice place, as ye know, Maimie, and she's 
reet well off. I couldn't help but ha' words wi' her 
last night, and she answered me back awful sharp. 
*'Tis time there was a change, Mester Luke,* 
says she. *Thou'rt gettin' above thyself, lad,' she 
says." 

" An' what do the younger ones say to it ? " said 

Maimie, pausing in the act of setting a pile of 
plates on the tray which he held. 

" Eh, they don't say much. Mother can do what 
she likes wi' they. They look a bit glum, but 
that's all." 

" 'Tisn't much use lookin' glum, I reckon," sighed 
the girl. " Feyther's that set on the notion he won't 
hear naught agen it" 

" I dessay," said Luke ; " 'tis a very good match 
for him?" 

" Not a bit better nor 'tis for your mother," cried 
Maimie, tossing her head. 

" Why, our place is twice as big as this," returned 
the youth ; " and mother have money put by — 
a dale of brass she have. I don't fancy your feyther 
could match it." 

They were slowly proceeding towards the buttery 
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by this time, each holding on to an end of the 
tray ; through the open doorway the children 
could be seen dancing round and round, while 
they vociferated shrilly the time-honoured refrain — 
" Ring-a-ring-a-roses ! " 

" I don't want him to match your mother's 
brass, nor yet your mother," said Maimie. " I wish 
she and the lot o' you had kep' away — that I do." 

" Well, if that's all ye can find to say to me, Td 
best take myself off," cried Luke angrily, and he 
suddenly let go of his end of the tray. 

There was a slide, a clatter, a crash ; the piled up 
crockery, too heavy for Maimie's arms alone, had 
slipped to the end of the tilted tray and fallen on 
the tiled buttery floor. 

Maimie glanced at the heap of destruction for 
one moment, and then burst into tears. 

" I didn't go for to do it," shouted Luke, over- 
whelmed with horror and remorse. " I thought 
ye'd firm howd on tray, Maimie." 

"Eh dear, eh dear," sobbed Maimie, the tears 
pouring through her outspread fingers, her bosom 
heaving convulsively. " Whatever mun I do ? 
Feyther'll be mad. And I'll be that shamed before 
your mother and all." 

Luke struck at his forehead vengefuUy. 

" I'm a regular fool," he cried. " I'm a downright 
wastral and good-for-naught, that's what I am. I 
can't forgive myself for being so rough. Dunnot 
take agen me, Maimie, dunnot! I'm right down 
sorry — awful sorry, I am." 

" I — don't — belive — you are," sobbed Maimie. 

'' I'll swear I am," asserted Luke, and, picking his 
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way through the fragments of crockery, he put his 
arm round Maimie's waist. 

" Well, maybe you are," she said, relenting a little* 
but still weaping piteously. " Tis a judgment on 
me Tm sure ; I didn't ought to ha' spoke that way 
about your mother to your face." 

" Nay, if it comes to that," groaned Luke, peni- 
tently, " I didn't ought to ha' cast up about the 
brass to ye." 

By this time he was mopping delicately at 
Maimie's eyes with a beautiful silk handkerchief, 
duly perfumed with a bottle of sixpenny scent; 
and Maimie was so touched by this attention that 
she presently smiled wanly through her tears, and 
the two concluded a compact of friendship as they 
cleared away the broken china. 

Meanwhile Jim Barnes and Mrs Wharton sat face 
to face on either side of the parlour fire, gazing at 
each other for some time in unbroken silence. 
Presently the farmer spoke, pointing at the widow 
with his thumb, and inaugurating proceedings by 
heaving a deep sigh. 

" I reckon ye miss the gaffer, Mrs Wharton ? " 

"I do indeed, Mr Barnes," returned the widow, 
with an answering sigh, which made her stiff black 
silk creak alarmingly. 

"Ah — ye can't miss him more nor what I do 
my poor missus. She was a wonderful woman, 
Mrs Wharton." 

" She was — ah, she was. Providence seems to ha 
dealt a bit 'ard wi' the two of us, Mr Barnes, but we 
munnot re-pine." 

After this there came a pause, during which 
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the farmer scratched his head and rubbed his 
knees. 

" My lass, Maimie, d'ye see — she's a very good 
lass, but a bit giddy — she dunnot seem never to 
remember naught" 

"She's but young," said the widow tolerantly. 
" Our Luke — the eldest lad, he do seem to gi' me a 
lot o' trouble. Wants to know better nor me, and 
is ever and always trying to be gaffer. 'Women 
don't know naught about farmin',' says he to me as 
bold as ye please." 

"Did he?" ejaculated Jim, with a deeply scan- 
dalised air. 

"Not but what," continued the widow, half- 
laughingly, after a moment's reflection ; " not but 
what the lad have got a wonderful notion o' farm 
work himself. Wonderful, he have — eh, he shapes 
wonderful well for a lad of his years. Mr Gradwell, 
now, o' Little Upton, he was passin' the remark to 
me only t'other day. Says he, *I never did see 
sech a long head as your Luke have got for sech a 
young chap,' he says." 

"Ah," exclaimed Farmer Barnes appreciatively, 
" he's a fine lad, I'll say that for him. He used to 
follow your poor master same as his shadow. I 
reckon 'twas your Joe what put him in the way of 
things so well. I reckon," he continued sympa- 
thetically, " he'd ha' been proud on him if he'd ha' 
lived, poor owd lad." 

" I reckon he would," agreed Mrs Wharton, puck- 
ering up her face and producing her handkerchief ; 
from the turn the conversation was now taking she 
would have soon to cry again. 
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"Ah," said Barnes, "your lad, I reckon he's a 
comfort to you, Mrs Wharton." 

Mrs Wharton twitched down her handkerchief 
and spoke in a voice that was exceedingly clear and 
decided. 

" Well, Mester Barnes, he is an* he isn't, if ye 
know what I mean. There can't be two masters in 
one house, and that's what I say — time and again I 
say it to our Luke. I'm fair tired sayin' the same 
thing over and over again." 

The farmer nodded with a kind of groan. 

"Jest so, Mrs Wharton, jest so. I can feel for 
ye there. 'Tis the very same way wi' me an' our 
Maimie. I do tell her a thing twenty times may- 
hap, an' she'll foi^et jest same, not but what 
she's a good lass — I'd reckon you'd find her a 
good lass, Mrs Wharton, if you was to coom 
here." 

"Eh, Mr Barnes," said the widow bashfully, 
"whatever put that in your head? Coom here, 
d'ye say?" 

"This 'ere house," said Jim firmly, "wants a 
missus summat awful, an' I want a missus to 
see to things an' keep the young folks in order, and 
there's nobry in the parish I'd like better nor your- 
self, Mrs Wharton. You an' me can feel for each 
other — ah, that we can — I don't see nothin' in the 
world to prevent us from lendin' each other a helpin' 
hand." 

Mrs Wharton paused to reflect, pleating the edge 
of her black-edged handkerchief. 

"If there was but you an' me," she said presently, 
" the matter 'ud be easy settled. I could do wi' you 
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very well, Mester Barnes. As ye say, we can feel 
for one another — but there's the childer to be thought 
on — all they little lads o' mine — there is but the 
one lass, ye know." 

"The more the merrier," returned Jim placidly. 
" There's plenty o' little odd jobs they can be doin' 
on, at arter school be over. I often wish I'd ha' had 
more lads mysel'." 

"Well, but," continued Mrs Wharton, to whom 
the various aspects of the situation were slowly 
unfolding themselves, "there's your big lass to be 
thought on — your Maimie. I doubt she'll not make 
it so very pleasant for me. I could manage the 
little ones right enough — I was alius fond o* childer. 
But your Maimie — I doubt we shouldn't get on so 
very well together." 

" Oh, ye'd get on," said Barnes, " ye'd get on at 
arter a bit, I dare say." 

He did not speak very confidently, however, and 
presently continued in a still more dubious tone: 
" 'Tis your Luke as is a bit of a stumblin' block. I 
hadn't reckoned he were that masterful. I doubt 
it'll not be easy to get him to content hissel' wi' 
workin' here under me, at arter he's been cock o' 
the walk at your place." 

" Workin' here under you," repeated Mrs Wharton 
blankly. " He'd never do that — never. I don't know 
however it's to be managed, Mester Barnes, I'm 
sure. I didn't reckon to leave our place, ye see. 
I reckoned — well the thought jest happened to 
strike me, as if I was to take a second husband 
he'd be content to coom an' live at the Pit" 

Farmer Barnes rolled his head from side to side, 
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and gazed at the good woman with a sternly dis- 
approving air. 

"That wouldn't suit me," he said, "nay, that it 
wouldn't. Our family have been settled here for a 
hundred year an* more ; / hain't a-goin* to shift." 

Again Mrs Wharton considered. She was not 
disposed to relinquish her rights without a struggle, 
but, on the other hand, Jim Barnes was the most 
eligible suitor who was likely to come her way. 
The widowed state of both seemed to make the 
alliance peculiarly desirable ; none of the neighbours 
could cast up at her for replacing poor Joe so soon 
when her second husband stood as much in need of 
consolation as herself. Then he was well-to-do, and 
a most excellent father. She had thought, more- 
over, that his support would have enabled her to 
get the better of the recalcitrant Luke. But there 
were limits which could not be outstepped. To 
expect a youth of twenty-two to accept a subordinate 
position on strange premises was too much. 

" The Pit Farm is a very fine farm," she remarked 
tentatively, after a pause. "The Whartons have 
lived there a good few year too. Tis but nat'ral 
as our Luke should look to steppin' into his feyther's 
shoes some day when I'm laid under ground. 'Tis 
what he've a right to expect" 

"Well, let the lad step into 'em now, then," ex- 
claimed Jim Barnes jovially. " Let him step away. 
I don't want to be gaffer at the Pit Farm ; all as I 
want, my dear, is for you to come an' be missus 
here." 

Mrs Wharton relaxed. When her wooer smiled so 
pleasantly and called her " my dear," it was difficult 
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to maintain an attitude of aloofness; nevertheless, 
though her heart was insensibly softening, her 
shrewd, stolid North-country head by no means 
followed suit 

" There's a deal to be thought on, isn't there ? " she 
remarked. " Our Luke — if I was to let our Luke 
set up for hisseP at our place, there'd be no doin' 
anythin' wi' him. An* the lad's ower young too to 
be livin' alone there " 

"Why need he live alone?" interrupted Jim. 
" Pick out a wife for him — that's what ye'd best do 
— pick out a wife for him an' let the yoong folks set 
up there, and you coom here along o' me." 

Mrs Wharton smiled dubiously. "It met be a 
good thing in one way," she conceded, " but still — 
well, ye see, I didn't reckon to give up the Pit Farm 
to our Luke for a good few year yet. There's all the 
little uns to bring up and eddicate. I couldn't 
expect to be lookin' to you for everything." 

" That's true," said Jim, becoming suddenly very 
solemn. He, too, had heard about the good bit of 
brass that was laid by, and, as every sensible person 
knew, when brass was laid by, it was laid by, 
until the time came for the fortunate possessor to 
leave it by will to somebody else. Still he had not 
reckoned on the possible contingency of having to 
feed and clothe at his expense the five younger 
Whartons. 

After deep meditation, he struck the table with 
his fist. 

" Why not make the chap pay ye rent for it ? " he 
said. " That'ud be the thing. Set him up there an' 
pick him out a missus, an' let the two of 'em manage 
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for themselves, and pay ye a lump sum every rent- 
day — a good sum, mind ye, so as Mester Luke 
mayn*t be kickin* up his heels an' thinkin' too much 
of hisser. Coom," he cried, " what d*ye think o' 
that notion?" 

" I think well on't," said Mrs Wharton, pursing up 
her lips, and nodding with a satisfied air. '^ I think 
'tis a capital notion, Mester Barnes. I must just 
turn ower in my mind a bit, the lasses I'd like our 
Luke to choose from. There's Sally Lupton now ; 
she's a nice little body, an' folks say owd Lupton 
left a good bit to her mother." 

"Ah," said the farmer, "she met do very well." 

"An' there's Rose Blanchard," continued Mrs 
Wharton, ruminating, " she's a nice lass 5 wonderful 
house-proud Rose is." 

" Ah ! " agreed Barnes, nodding. 

Mrs Wharton was struck by something peculiar 
in his tone, and looked at him sharply; a deeper 
shade of colour was slowly overspreading his face, 
and he was smiling in an oddly bashful way. 

" Can ye call to mind no other lass ? " he said, after 
a pause, and, edging his chair round the table, he 
nudged the widow meaningly. 

A light suddenly dawned on Mrs Wharton ; she 
began to laugh with a rather conscious look. 

" Well, theer's one lass as 'ud suit very well. In 
more ways nor one she'd suit, I reckon ; but I'm 
sure I don't know whatever you'd say to it, Mester 
Barnes." 

"Give her a name," said Jim, grinning more 
broadly. 

"Well — I hardly like — ^'t'ud coom best fro' you. 
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Mester Barnes ; but she's a very nice lass, an' Fve 
heard as her mother left a nice bit o' money behind 
her." 

"Meanin* my missus," shouted Jim, the smiles 
forsaking his face immediately. 

" Oh, I named no names, Mester Barnes, though 
I did hear that poor Martha had a nice bit put away 
in the bank." 

" Maybe she had, an' maybe she hadn't," said Jim. 
** As how 'tis, whatever was left was left to me, an' 
it's me as'U have the settlin' on't." 

" Of course, of course — I'm only say in' — ^blood's 
thicker nor water, when all's said an' done, isn't 
it?" 

" 'Tis indeed, an* I'm sure that's a sayin' as you'll 
bear in mind, my dear, when you're setting your 
Luke up. He's his feyther's son, ye know, an' what 
did his feyther lay by so mich brass for, if not for 
the lad as is to stand in his shoes ? " 

There was a twinkle in honest Jim's eyes as he 
made this home-thrust, and when Mrs Wharton 
replied, it was with a sort of giggle. 

" Ah, to be sure, he's to stand in's feyther's shoes, 
poor lad, but I doubt he'll find 'em a tight fit if I 
take your advice, Mester Barnes, an' make him pay 
me a big lump o' rent." 

The farmer laughed outright. 

" Ye had me there, Lizzie," he said. " I hadn't 
give a thought to the chance o' my lass settin' up 
along o' your lad when I gave you that there advice, 
my dear. 'Tis as broad as 'tis long, that's one thing — 
'twill be but takin' the brass out o* one pocket and 
puttin' it into another. Blood's thicker nor water, 
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as ye said just now. I doubt we'll agree very 
well." 

" I doubt we shall," said Mrs Wharton. 

" Well, the first thing agreed on is that you an* me 
is to be shouted soon," pursued Jim, smiling, "and 
next thing is to tackle the yoong folks." 

" Reet," said Mrs Wharton. " If youll have a 
quiet talk wi' your lass at arter weVe gone, Til say a 
word to our Luke while weVe goin* home." 

" Nay," cried the farmer, rising, " Tm never one 
for half-measures. Let's have the pair of 'em in 
now, and put it to 'em straight." 

Before Mrs Wharton had time to protest, he had 
thrown open the door, and was shouting lustily for 
Luke and Maimie. 

After a moment or two the young couple appeared, 
Maimie, rather pale and inclined to be tearful, Luke, 
flushed and determined. 

" Coom in, my lad," shouted Barnes, clapping him 
cheerily on the back. " Coom your ways i^, Maimie, 
too : we'n summat to tell ye." 

" An' we'n summat to say, too," said Luke, firmly. 
" Mother, I know very well what you're goin' to 
say, an* I'll ha' my say out first. You an' Mester 
Barnes here are goin' to make a match on't Well, 
Maimie an' me has been talkin' a bit, an' though 
we're not wishful any way to hurt your feelin's, 
we've made up our minds, both on us, as we'll not 
stop here to have strangers set over us." 

Farmer Barnes whistled, and Mrs Wharton, 
whose wits, as has been said, moved slowly, looked 
a trifle alarmed. 

"So what we've settled," continued Luke, 
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resolutely, yet looking from his mother to the 
farmer, with a kind of compassion, for he felt 
that the blow which he found himself obliged to 
deal them, was of a staggering nature, " what weVe 
made up our minds to do is to get wed to each 
other and go away to earn our own livin's." 

"An* a very good notion too," said Jim approv- 
ingly, sidling the while towards Mrs Wharton, and 
winking solemnly as he intercepted her somewhat 
startled gaze. "Tis a very good job as yeVe 
settled the matter that way, my lad — *twas the 
very thing me an' your mother was thinkin' o' 
proposin* to ye." 

" Eh, feyther, ye'd never be so cruel as to want to 
turn me fro* the door," gasped Maimie, her ready 
tears bursting forth. 

"Well," exclaimed Luke, "an* that's a pretty 
thing, I will say. Have ye the face to tell me, 
mother, as you an* Mester Barnes had made it up 
between ye to get shut of us — your own flesh 'an 
blood, for the sake o* takin' up wi' each other ? ** 

Barnes, who had by this time reached Mrs 
Wharton*s chair, gave her a warning nudge with his 
elbow, and winked again. 

" Nay, lad, me an* your mother is not for turnin' 
ye out, but if you an* our Maimie have settled 
everything between yourselves we haven*t nothin* 
to say, have we Lizzie ? 'Tis a very good thing for 
young folks to earn their own livin* — a very good 
thing." 

Luke and Maimie looked at each other blankly. 
The bomb which they had expected to discharge 
with such deadly effect had unaccountably fizzled 
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off ; nobody seemed a penny the worse for it. On 
the contrary, this plan, which they had expected 
to be so strenuously opposed, appeared to suit the 
older couple to a nicety. 

" Well," said Luke, drawing a long breath, " what 
I says ril stick to. If you'll keep your word to me, 
Maimie, Til keep mine to you. Tis a bit hard to 
turn out of the old place after bein* brought up to 
look for somethin' so different, an' I doubt you'll 
find it a bit hard too, my lass, to settle down in a 
little small cottage — I doubt if your mother were 
alive — or my poor feyther, as thought such a dale 
o me 

He broke off, choking; there were tears in his 
blue eyes. 

Mrs Wharton could stand it no longer; rising 
hurriedly from her chair, she pushed the farmer on 
one side, and, squeezing herself round the table, 
threw her arms round Luke's neck. 

" Nay, my lad," she cried, " nay, dunnot believe 
it. Dunnot think as your mother could ever be 
that 'ard. Ye shannot be treated no worse nor if 
your feyther wer alive — maybe a bit better, for our 
gaffer were wonderful masterful, and I doubt he'd 
not be the one to turn out to make room for thee 
the same as I'm thinkin* o' doin'." 

Luke, who had been warmly returning his mother's 
embrace, now jerked up a somewhat ruffled head, his 
flushed face disclosing distinct traces of tears. 

"What's that ye say, mother ? " he asked. 

Meanwhile Jim had been shaking his head wag- 
gishly at Maimie, and uplifting an admonitory fore- 
finger. 
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" Well, of all the little noddies ! So Tm goin* to 
turn thee out, am I, to shift for thysel'. Water's 
thicker nor blood, I s'pose, ho, ho, ho ! " 

He laughed prodigiously at his own wit, and 
Maimie dashed away her tears and smiled a doubt- 
ful smile. 

" Mester Barnes and me," said Mrs Wharton 
solemnly, " have made up weVe minds for to get 
wed, him bein' in want of a missus an' me bein' that 
awful lonesome wi'out your poor feyther, Luke, as I 
feel I mun put soombry in's place." 

"Very well said," interpolated the farmer, in a 
deep and admiring growl. 

"At same time," continued Mrs Wharton, "we 
both knows our dooty to our childer, an' we think 
the best way o' settlin' the matter 'ud be for me to 
live here at arter we are wed, and for you, Luke, to 
stop on at the Pit wi' Maimie for your missus. 
Mester Barnes an' me," she added, looking towards 
her newly-chosen partner for confirmation of her 
words, "'uU give an eye to things from time to 
time — me inside an' him out An' ye'U have to pay 
me rent for the place, ye know, Luke— ^ — " 

" AUowin* yoursel' a fair profit, o' course," inter- 
posed Farmer Barnes, " a fair profit." 

"An' Mester Barnes bein' a lovin' feyther, 
an' mindful o' what his poor missus 'ud wish," 
continued the widow, "'uU help ye to start, my 
lad — for stock an' that. Ah, ye may be sure 
we's both do the best we can for our own flesh 
an' blood." 

Luke smiled broadly on his future stepfather, and 
gripped his sunburnt hand, murmuring heartily: 
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" Tis very well done o* you, Vm sure. Very hand- 
some — ah, that *tis." 

Maimie had crossed over to Mrs Wharton and 
was uttering on her side profuse expressions of grati- 
tude and satisfaction. 

Jim Barnes himself, however, looked slightly 
puzzled, and presently took occasion to murmur 
surreptitiously in Mrs Wharton's ear : 

"Ye had the last word arter all, Lizzie, my 
dear ! " 



THE MISSUS'S CHAIR 

WHEN the congr^ation of St Mary's Church, 
Thornleigh, came gaily forth on Christmas 
Day, pausing in the porch and on the steps, and 
almost blocking the gateway as they exchanged 
cheery greetings and good wishes with friends and 
neighbours, old Joe Makin loitered behind. He 
spoke to no one, scarcely venturing to show himself, 
it would appear, till the merry groups had dispersed 
and the last gleeful youngster had come clattering 
down from his place in the choir, and scampered off 
to join the family circle. 

When all at last was still, Joe came slowly out, 
pulling his hat-brim down over his eyes, and looking 
neither to right nor to left. Instead of, however, 
descending the steps that led to the lich-gate he 
went hobbling round to the rear of the church, and 
then paused before one of the graves. 

The headstone bore the name of Annie, only child 
of Joseph and Mary Makin, and recorded her death 
as having taken place at a date full thirty-five years 
distant. Lower down was another inscription in 
memory of the aforesaid Mary Makin, who had 
departed this life, it seemed, but a few months before 
that very Christmas Day. 

Joe looked round to assure himself that no one 
was in sight, and then, stooping stifHy, endeavoured 

to brush away with his hand the slight sprinkling of 

Z73 
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snow which had fallen on the little mound. Draw- 
ing a pair of scissors from his capacious pocket, he 
clipped the grass here and there where it had grown 
rank, muttering to himself the while. 

" 'Tisn't much harm, I don't think — nay, it canna 
be much harm, though it is Christmas Day, just to 
fettle it up a bit for our Mary. Hoo alius liked 
everything gradely — eh, that hoo did. Now hoo 
must have a bit o' green to mak her know 'tis 
Christmas — ah, and the little 'un too. Annie shall 
have a sprig wi' some pratty berries on't" 

He took from beneath his coat two sprigs of 
holly, and after some difficulty succeeded in sticking 
them upright into the half-frozen ground, the larger 
one at the head of the grave, the smaller, all gay 
with red berries, at the foot. 

" Theer, owd lass," he said, straightening himself 
at last, ** thou shall have a bit o* green at head o' 
thy bed same as ever — eh, I could wish I were 
a-layin* theer aside o' thee — Can'st thou see the 
berries, little wench, wheer thou art, up yon ? — Well 
— I mun be off a-whoam now. Eh, but the grave 
looks gradely." 

Somewhat comforted by this reflection he turned 
about, and set off homewards. 

There were few loiterers in the village street ; 
every one was indoors, either preparing for, or 
already partaking of, the Christmas dinner. When 
Lancashire folks make merry they like, as they say, 
to have plenty "to mak' merry wi'." For weeks, 
nay, months past, thrifty housewives had been 
looking forward to this day, and not a little self- 
denial had been practised in order to ensure the 
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keeping of it with becoming lavishness. From every 
house that Joe passed issued sounds of cheerful 
bustle, jests and laughter ; he could see the firelight 
glancing on the window-panes, and catch glimpses 
of wonderful decorations in the way of cut paper 
and greenery. Here and there a little head would 
be pressed against the shining pane to watch for 
some belated guest ; now and again he would hear 
a greeting exchanged between one and another; 
"Merry Christmas, owd lad!" "The same to you, 
man ! " And then the chairs would draw up and 
there would be a clatter of plates, and a very babel 
of acclamations would declare the goose or the bit 
o' beef to be the finest that ever was seen. Joe was 
going to have a goose for his Christmas dinner; he 
had always subscribed to a goose club in his missus's 
time, and he had not yet learned to get into new 
ways ; but the thought of that goose of which he 
was to partake in absolute solitude served only to 
increase his melancholy. 

Poor Mary! how she would have enjoyed it — 
and she lay yonder in the cold ground. 

When he arrived at his cottage he took the door- 
key from its usual hiding-place behind the loose 
brick under the ivy, and let himself in. 

Widow Prescott, who " did for him " now, had made 
everything ready before she had taken her departure 
for her own home. A savoury smell came from the 
oven where the goose and the pudding (sent as 
usual from the Hall) were keeping hot; the cloth 
was laid, the hearth swept up ; the good woman had 
even garnished the place with a sprig of green, here 
and there ; but the table was laid for one, and the 
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missus's chair stood against the wall. Joe stood 
still and looked at it, slowly shaking his head. 

"Eh, theer it stands," he said, speaking aloud, 
according to his custom, " theer it stands. Eh dear, 
an' her and me have sat opposite to each for 
such a many years ! And theer's the cheer empty, 
and here am I all by mysel', and it's Christmas 
Day ! " 

He wiped his eyes and shook his head again ; 
then he slowly divested himself of his hat and coat, 
which he hung up behind the door, set the goose 
and potatoes on the table, and sat down. 

" For what we are about to receive " began Joe, 

dismally, and then he suddenly got on to his feet 
again. " I'll have that theer cheer at the table as 
how 'tis," said he, and hobbled across the floor 
towards it. 

Then, as though struck by a sudden thought, he 
continued in an altered voice, ^ Pull up, missus, 
draw a bit nearer, lass. That's it. Now we's get to 
work." 

He dragged the chair over to the table, and set a 
plate in front of it, and a knife and fork, and reached 
down a cup from the dresser. 

" We's have a cup o' tea jest now," said he ; "thou 
alius liked a cup o' tea to thy dinner." 

Returning to his place he sat down once more. 

" I'll mak' shift to think thou's theer," he said. " I'll 
happen be able to eat a bit if I can fancy thou's 
theer. I reckon thou'rt very like to be near me 
somewheer, owd lass ; thou an' me as was never 
parted for a day for nigh upon forty year, 'tisn't very 
like as thou'd let me keep Christmas all by mysel'." 
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He was so busy talking to himself that he did not 
notice that the latch of the house door, which opened 
directly into the place, was lifted, as though by a 
hesitating hand, and that the door itself was softly 
pushed a very little way open. 

Taking up the carving-knife he cut a slice from 
the breast of the goose. 

" Wilt have a little bit ? " he asked, looking towards 
the empty chair. 

" Yes, please," said a little voice behind him ; 
the door was opened and closed again, and 
little feet came pattering* hastily across the 
floor. 

Joe dropped the knife and fork and looked round ; 
a small figure stood at his elbow, a dimpled face 
surmounted by a very mop of yellow curls, was 
eagerly lifted to meet his gaze. 

" Hullo ! '' cried Joe. 

" Hullo ! " echoed the little creature, and catch- 
ing hold of his sleeve, the child added in a tone 
of delighted anticipation, "Please, I could like a 
bit." 

** Why, whose little lass are you ? " inquired the 
old man. " And what brings ye out on Christmas 
Day ? Why, thouVt starved wi* cowd, an' never a 
hat a-top of all they curls, an' not so much as a bit 
o* shawl to hap thee round. Whafs thy name, my 
wench ? " 

"Jinny, please, Mr Makin," announced she; "Jinny 
Frith. I am John Frith's little lass — John o' Joe's, 
ye know." 

" I know," said he ; " and what brings ye out in the 
cowd ? " 
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Here the little face became overcast, and the 
little lip drooped. 

"Mother put me in the wash-house," said she. 
" Hoo wouldn't let me sit at table ; hoo put me in 
the wash-house, and I saw your fire shinin' through 
the window, and I thought Td come and ax ye to 
let me come in and warm mysel'." 

" Well, an* so I will," returned Joe, heartily. " Put 
ye in the wash-house, did hoo ? Well, and that's a 
tale. Hoo's thy stepmother, isn't hoo ? Ah, I mind 
it now, I mind hearin* thy feyther 'ad getten a new 
wife." 

Jinny nodded, "An* a lot o* new childer!" she 
announced. " There's Tommy, an' Teddy, an' 
Maggie, an' Pollie, mother brought 'em all wi' 
her." 

" Ah, she was a widow, was she ? " queried Joe, 
interested. 

" An' there's quite a new baby," continued 
Jinny, opening her eyes wide, "a new, little, 
wee baby. That's my own sister. Hoo's so 
bonny, nobbut when hoo cries. Hoo cried jest now 
along o' me makin' a noise, and mother was some 
mad." 

" Well, but your mother didn't ought to have put 
ye in the wash-house for that," returned Joe. " You 
didn't go for to wakken the babby a-purpose. 
Theer, coom nigh the fire and warm thysel' a bit. 
Eh, what little cowd hands. What's that theer on 
thy arm ? " 

Jinny turned her chubby arm and examined the 
mark reflectively. 

"I know!" she cried, "'twas where mother hit 

M 
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me with a spoon yesterday. I wer* reachin' for the 
sugar." 

" Hoo hit ye, did hoo?" cried Joe, with a sort of 
roar. " My word ! the woman mun ha* a hard heart 
to hit a little lass same as thee. What was feyther 
doing, eh ? " 

"Feyther was eatin* his breakfast," responded 
Jinny. " He said hoo didn't ought to hit me — and 
then hoo got agate o* bargein* at him." 

"Well, well," commented Joe, who had been 
chafing the little cold hands throughout the recital, 
" the poor man's pretty well moidered, I reckon. 
But coom ! the goose 'ull soon be as cowd as 
thee if we don't give over talkin* an' start 
eatin'. Thou'd like a bit o' goose, wouldn't 
thou ? " 

" Eh, I would ! " cried Jinny, with such whole-souled 
earnestness that he laughed again. 

Breaking from him she clambered into the 
chair opposite to his own — poor Mary's chair. 
And there she sat, her feet a long way from 
the floor, but the better able on that account 
to give certain little kicks to the table in token 
of ecstasy. 

Joe looked across at her : how strange to see that 
chubby face, and golden head, in the place of the 
kindly wrinkled countenance which had so often 
smiled affectionately back at him from between the 
closely pleated frills of Mary's antiquated cap ! But 
the chair was no longer empty, and, though Joe 
sighed as he took up his knife and fork, he thought 
that the tangible vision of the expectant little face 
was, on the whole, more conducive to dispel lone- 
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liness than the most determined attempts at make- 
believe. 

" Hoo*s not theer," he muttered ; " hoo*ll never * 
be theer no more, but it*s a good job as 
yon little lass chanced to look in — *tis better 
nor the wash-house for the little thing, as how 
'tis." 

Who shall say how Jinny revelled in the goose, 
and the stuffing, and the apple-sauce — particularly 
in the apple-sauce? It was pleasant to see the 
solemnity with which she presently selected the 
biggest potato in the dish, and, sliding down from 
her chair, marched round the table to bestow it on 
her host 

"You deserve it," said she, with a quaintly 
condescending air — "you are so good. Besides 
you are the owdest," she added as an after 
thought. 

" Well, to be sure ! " ejaculated Joe, leaning back 
in his chair the better to clap his hands. 

Then, of course. Jinny was obliged to peel the 
potato for Joe, and to cut it up for him ; she would 
in fact have liked to feed him, had not a timely 
suggestion as to the advisability of continuing her 
own dinner recalled her attention to that very 
important matter. 

When the pudding came, she insisted on measur- 
ing plates to make quite sure that Joe was not 
defrauding himself of any portion of his just share ; 
and was altogether so judicious and patronising, not 
to say motherly, that the old man partook of the 
repast to an accompaniment of perpetual chuckles. 
His delight was greatest, perhaps, when Jinny 
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insisted on ** siding " the dinner things at the con- 
clusion of the meal, a task which she accomplished 
with most business-like dexterity. One by one she 
carried away dishes and plates — having first taken 
the precaution of setting the buttery door ajar — 
then she swept up the floor, and folded the cloth, in 
a somewhat lop-sided manner it must be owned, 
but with an air which left no doubt of her own 
consciousness of efficiency. 

" ril wash up by and by," she remarked, as she 
returned to Joe's side. 

"Eh, we'll not ax thee to do that," replied he. 
"Thou art a wonderful little lass. Thou art, for 
sure ! And nobbut six ! Thou's a gradely headpiece 
under they curls o' thine." 

"My curls is all comin' off," remarked Jinny, 
with a little toss of the head that carried 
them. 

" What ! " cried Joe, almost jumping from his 
chair. 

" Mother's goin' to cut them all off," explained 
the child. " They take such a time brushin' 
out — and sometimes hoo pulls 'em an' hoo's 
vexed when I cry. So hoo says. Off they 
must come. Daddy axed hoo to leave 'em till 
Christmas, but I 'spect hoo'U have 'em off to- 
morrow." 

" Well, that beats all ! " cried Joe, as profoundly 
moved with indignation as though the decree had 
gone forth that Jinny must lose her head instead of 
her hair. " I should think that any woman as is a 
woman, or for the matter o' that, anybody wi* a 
heart in their breast, ought to be glad and proud to 
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comb out they curls. For the matter o* that I*d be 
wilHn* to comb *em out mysel*, if that's all the 
trouble. Coom over here of a mornin*, my 
wench, with thy brush an' comb, and FU see to 
you." 

" Will ye, Mr Makin ? " said Jinny, clapping her 
hands. " Eh, ye are good ! Didn't I say ye was 
good ? The goodest mon — I — ever — did — see," she 
added with emphasis. "I wish I was your little 
lass," she remarked, after a pause, 

"Do ye?" returned Joe, setting aside the pipe 
which he had been about to fill, and drawing her 
towards him. " Ye'd never like to live wi' an owd 
mon same as me," he pursued in a hesitating tone. 
" Nay, of course, ye wouldn't ; ye'd be awful 
dull." 

Jinny shook her head till her curls made a yellow 
nimbus. " I wouldn't ! " she cried with emphasis. 
" I'd love to live here wi' you, Mr Makin. You'd be 
my daddy then, wouldn't ye? Were you ever a 
daddy, Mr Mackin ? " 

" A long time ago," said Joe, " I had a little lass 
o' my own, and she'd curly hair mich the same as 
thine and bonny blue e'en. Her little bed is up yon 
in the top chamber." 

'Mf I was your little lass I could sleep in her 
little bed, couldn't I ? " returned Jinny, who was a 
practical young person. ** Daddy's got a lot of new 
childer — and I could like to have a new daddy, 
rd likt}^ou for my daddy, Mr Makin," she insisted. 

" Well," returned Joe, uplifting her dimpled chin 
with his rugged forefinger, "'tis a notion that; I 
reckon I could do wi' thee very well." 
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"Td sleep — in — ^that — little — bed — up — yon," re- 
sumed Jinny, in a sort of chant, "and Td sit in this 
here chair." 

With some difficulty she dragged over the 
missus's chair to the opposite side of the hearth, 
and climbed into it. There she sat with her curly 
head leaning against the back, a little hand on each 
of its wooden arms, and her chubby legs dangling. 
It was the missus's chair, but Joe did not chide the 
presumptuous little occupant. On the contrary, he 
gave a sort of one-sided nod at her, and winked 
with both eyes together. 

"Now you are as grand as the Queen," said 
he. 

While they were chuckling together over this 
sally, there came a sound of hasty steps without, 
followed by a knock on the door ; and John Frith 
thrust in his head. 

** Eh, thouVt theer ! " he cried. " My word, Jinny, 
what a fright thou's gi'en me. I thought thou was 
lost." 

Joe removed his pipe from his mouth, and gazed 
at the newcomer sternly. 

" Hoo*s here, reet enough," he returned. " Sit still. 
Jinny," as the child, abashed, began to get down 
from the chair ; " thou*s no need to stir— coom in if 
ye are coming, John," he added, over his shoulder, 
"an* shut yon door. The wind blows in strong 
enough to send us up the chimbley — ^Jinny and 
me. 

John obediently closed the door, and came for- 
ward. He was a big, loose-limbed, good-natured 
looking fellow, without much headpiece the neigh- 
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bours said, but with his heart in the right place. 
As he now advanced, his face wore an expression, 
half of amusement, half of concern. 

"Eh, whoever'd ha* thought of her runnin* off 
here ! " he ejaculated. " Theer*s sich a to-do at our 
place as never was. Some on 'em thought hoo'd 
fallen down the well. Eh, Jinny, thou*lt catch it 
from mother. Why didn't thou stop i* th' wash- 
house ? " 

Jinny began to whimper, but before she could 
reply, Joe Makin took up the cudgels in her 
defence. 

"Stop in the wash-house indeed!" cried he. 
"Yo' did ought to be ashamed o' yoVseF, John 
Prescott Stop in th* wash-house on Christmas 
Day, to be starved wi* cowd, an' clemmed wi' 
hunger. * I dunno how yo' can call yo'rsel' a 
mon an' say sich a thing — ^yo*, as is her feyther 
an' all." 

" Eh, dear o' me," cried John, " 'tis enough to drive 
a mon distracted, what wi' one thing an' what wi' 
another. I ax naught but a quiet life. Jinny, hoo 
woke the babby, and the missus, hoo got in one of 
her tantrums, an* the childer was all fightin' an' 
skrikin', an' the whole place upside down — eh, theer's 
too many on 'em yonder an' that's the truth, but if 
I say a word hoo's down on me." 

" Yo're a gradely fool to ston' it, then ! " retorted 
Joe. "The mon should be gaffer in his own 
house." 

"Oh, I don't say but what he ought to be," 
responded John, with a sheepish smile, "but 'tis 
easier said than done, mon : I weren't a-goin' to 
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leave the little lass in the wash-house/' he added in 
an explanatory tone, "I were goin* to let her out 
reet enough on the quiet I'd saved a bit o' dinner 
for her, too " 

" Oh, yo' had, had yo' ? " interrupted Joe, ironically. 
" Coom now, that's summat. You weren't goin' to 
let her clem on Christmas Day — well done ! 'Twas 
actin* like a mon, that was — ^yo' may be proud o' 
that, John. I tell yo' what," cried Joe, thumping the 
table, " since yo' take no more thought for your own 
flesh an' blood nor that, yo' may mak' a present o' 
the little lass to me." 

" Mak' a present ! " stammered the other, staring 
at him. 

"Ah," returned Joe, sternly, "you don't vally her 
no more nor if hoo wer' an owd dishclout — lettin' 
her be thrown out in the wash-house an' all — but 
I'm made different Your house is too full, yo' say — 
well mine's empty — awful empty," he added with 
something like a groan. " Theer's too many on yo' 
yon, at your place — well, then, I'll take Jinny off 
ye." 

John still stared at him without speaking, and 
Joe continued vehemently. 

" I say I'll take her off yo'. There'll 'appen be 
more peace at yo'r place when the little wench is 
out of the road ; an' they curls o' hers may stop on 
her head instead o' being cut off an' thrown in the 
midden — an' if hoo axes for a bit o' sugar hoo shan't 
get hit wi' a spoon. Theer now," he summed up 
sternly. 

John scratched his head and reflected. Jinny 
was his own flesh and blood, and he loved her after 
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his fashion ; but there was no doubt things were 
very uncomfortable at home, and if she were not 
there, there was likely to be more peace. If Joe 
really meant what he said he might be worth 
hearkening to. 

"Yo* seem to have taken a wonderful fancy to 
the little lass," he said hesitatingly ; " hoo's a good 
little lass enough, but — I reckon yoVe laughin' at 
me." 

" I wer* never more in earnest i' my life," said Joe. 
" Coom, it mun be one way or t'other. Mun I have 
her?" 

" Oh, you can have her reet enough ! " returned 
the father, with a shamefaced laugh. " Would ye 
like to live here. Jinny?" 

" Eh, I would ! " she cried. " Eh, that I would ! 
He shall be my new daddy." 

A pang shot through her own father's heart. 

"An* yo*ll think no more o* the owd one now, 
I reckon," he said. 

Jinny looked from one to the other quickly. 

"Two daddies!" she said emphatically, adding 
after a pause. " Two daddies and no mother — that's 
what Pd like." 

" Poor little lass ! " said John, with something like 
a groan. " I reckon thou would ; I doubt I can't 
blame thee." 

" Tis settled, then ; I can keep her ? " cried Joe 
eagerly. 

" Ah," returned John, backing towards the door, 
" 'tis reet — ^yo' can keep her." 

As the door closed behind him. Jinny returned 
to her big elbow chair, and once more taking pos- 
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session of it, folded her hands on her lap and 
announced triumphantly that she was the little 
missus. 

" Bless thy bonny face," cried Joe, " and so thou 
art." 



THE RULES O' THE HOUSE 

JINNY WHITESIDE had kept herself without 
being beholden to anybody since she found 
herself an orphan at the age of twenty-eight. She 
took in washing, she went out charing ; during her 
spare hours she worked in her garden ; but her 
main source of income came from letting her two 
small spare bedrooms. Her cottage was situated 
at such a convenient distance from the little way- 
side station, that the constantly changing porters 
who earned their living there, invariably became 
her lodgers. 

One sunshiny May day the outgoing porter took 
leave of his landlady — ^having been removed to a 
more important station — and after giving him a 
hearty Godspeed, she stood watching his departing 
figure, until she was presently hailed by the voice 
of the porter who had come to take his place. 
Looking round, she observed that his eyes were 
fixed on her with a gaze that was half-amused and 
half- enquiring. Jinny Whiteside was a pleasant 
enpugh sight that bright morning. She wore the 
bedgown and petticoat which many of her neigh- 
bours condemned as old-fashioned, but which she 
would have scorned to discard ; her print sleeves 
were rolled up high on her sturdy arms, her fair 
hair shone like satin, and her sunburnt face was 
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smooth and comely still in spite of her five-and- 
thirty years. 

" Good day to yo', missus/' said the new porter. 

"Good day," returned Jinny, removing her arms 
from the gate on which she had been leaning. 
" Yo'n coom about the lodging, I reckon ? " 

" How dun yo* know that ? " said he. " Theer's 
other cotes i* this place besides yoVs." 

" Cotes enough," agreed Jinny. " Yo' can go an' 
see 'em if yo'n a mind." 

" I reckon I'll have a look round here first," 
retorted he. "'Tis a pratty place, an' I doubt by 
the looks on yo' yo're wan as *ud mak* a mon 
comfortable." 

Jinny, with an unmoved face, led the way into 
the cottage and piloted him upstairs, throwing 
open the door of the room just vacated by her last 
lodger. The newcomer stepped past her with a 
laugh ; the highest part of the sloping ceiling 
touched his head. 

" Not mich room to turn," he observed. 

" Yo'n no need to turn, wi'out it's to turn in," re- 
plied Jinny, surveying him calmly, with her hand 
resting on her hip; "or mayhap," she continued 
reflectively, "yo'd fancy turnin' out. I'm not one 
to beg and pray yo' to lodge wi' me again your will." 

" How mich are you axin' ? " said the visitor, 
grinning appreciatively at this sally. 

She named her terms, adding, "Tak' it or leave 
it." 

" I'll tak' it," said he. " Theer, that job's sattled. 
Now then, missus — Mrs Whiteside; that's yo'r 
name, isn't it?" 
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" Miss Whiteside," corrected Jinny, preceding him 
down the stairs, " I were never wed." 

" Oh," said he, with a quizzical look, " what were 
the lads about ? Well, Miss Whiteside, I hope you 
are satisfied ? " 

"TU let yo' know that at the week-end," said 
Jinny. " What met yo'r name be ? " 

" Luke Kershaw," responded he. 

"Well, 'tis as good a name as any other. 
Theer's one thing, Luke, yo* mun keep to the rules 
o' the house. Yo'll find out about 'em soon enough," 
she added, in reply to his questioning look. 
" Fetch yoV things now, I mun get agate wi' my 
wark." 

When Luke returned dinner was set forth, and 
his fellow - lodger, who was likewise his fellow- 
servant at the railway station, was already seated. 
Miss Whiteside set before them a deep dish, 
containing thick slices of bacon done after the 
incomparable rustic fashion, and emitting a most 
appetising odour ; and jerking open the oven-door, 
produced therefrom a tin full of smoking potatoes, 
nicely browned in dripping, which she rapidly pro- 
ceeded to transfer to the hot dish lying ready to 
hand before the fire. . 

" My word," exclaimed Luke, rubbing his hands, 
"this is what yo' may call a gradely do, John. 
Does yon lass treat yo' so well every day ? " 

" Noan so ill," interpolated Jinny, " though *tisn't 
always bacon day. Now then, pull up, an' we's ax 
a blessin'." 

Luke duly drew his chair to the table, but instead 
of folding his hands and bending his head after the 
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manner of his comrade, stared at Miss Whiteside 
with a sarcastic smile. Jinny eyed him sharply, 
dumped a portion of bacon and potatoes on a plate, 
and remarking with some asperity — 

" Christians get sarved first in this cote," handed 
it to John. Then, turning abruptly to Luke, and 
keeping her big spoon poised in the air, she added : 
" Mayhap yo* didn't know sayin* grace at meal-times 
is one o' my rules." 

"Naw, I didn't," admitted Kershaw, still grinning. 

" Well, yo* know now, then," resumed Jinny, " an' 
don't yo' be for forgettin' it." 

She helped him to his allotted portion, but, as 
Luke jealously imagined, curtailed his allowance of 
bacon fat, though she had generously spooned a 
large quantity of it into John's plate. 

He made no remark, however, and fell to with 
appetite, remarking after a pause, that the folks at 
the public hadn't sent up his little beer-barrel yet. 

" Thot's another thing," said his landlady, raising 
her eyes from her plate. " I ought haply to ha' 
named it this morn, for ye'll ha' the trouble o' takin' 
back that order now. I don't allow nobry to sup 
beer i' this place." 

" Eh ! my word ! " cried Luke, supplementing the 
ejaculation with an oath. " Yo' want it all yo'r own 
way i' this cote, I reckon." 

" I don't allow no ill language neither," observed 
Jinny. "If yo' can't get along wi'out usin' bad 
words yo' needn't be at the trouble of unpackin' 
that box o' yo'rn." 

" Theer, don't get vexed," put in John, in a stage 
whisper to his fellow workman. " Humour her a 
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bit, mon. Yo*lI not rue it at arter, an' so I tell yo*. 
A mon met search far an* wide afore he found 
hisself so weel done-to as we find ourselves here." 

" What mun I drink then ? " cried Luke sullenly. 
" Dry water ! " 

"Yo* can have coffee same as the rest on us," 
returned Jinny. " It*s b'ilin' on the fire now, an* 'ull 
be ready as soon as yo' are, I doubt. Ate yo*r bacon 
an* don't let's hear so mich talk.** 

" Is talk forbidden too ? *' enquired Luke, with a 
dawning smile. 

"Not when it's gradely talk," responded his 
hostess. " If yo'n anything to say, say it, but I'll 
not be moidered wi' grumblin's an' growlin's." 

John plunged at once into an account of a chance 
meeting with an old cron}' of his, who was also, it 
seemed a friend of Miss Whiteside's, describing 
with a good deal of dry humour his encounter with 
this gentleman, who was, it appeared, more nor a 
little set up since he had shifted to Liverpool. 
Jinny seemed much tickled, and interrupted the 
speaker every now and then by a burst of laughter 
— very fresh and pleasant laughter, her blue eyes 
twinkling the while in a way that was equally 
pleasant. She was in such a good humour that at 
the conclusion of the repast Luke was emboldened 
to produce his pipe, and, after tentatively polishing 
it on his coat sleeve, held it out to her. 

"Can I smoke," he asked ingratiatingly, "or is 
that again the rules too?" 

" Well," said Miss Whiteside, surveying him re- 
flectively, " if yo* was ony kin o* mine I'd ha' 
summat to say to yo', but if yo' choose to weer 
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yo'r brass on baccy it's nobry's business but yoV 
own. It keeps yo' quiet, an* so long as yo' stick to 
coffee for yo'r drink, theer's no harm in't as far 
as I can see. Say grace afore yo' leave the table 
though." 

This time Luke, if he did not openly join in the 
devotions, had the good taste to sit quiet, and to 
keep his features composed and his eyes downcast 
till the " Amen," after which he lit his pipe and fell 
to smoking in silence. John, who was no smoker, 
adjourned to the bench in the porch, and, drawing a 
newspaper from his pocket, began to read. Mean- 
while Jinny " sided " the things, singing to herself 
in a high, clear voice. Presently, catching up a 
bucket, she went out ; the creaking of a windlass 
was heard, and in another minute she returned, the 
pail brimming over with water. 

"Yo'n a well here, I see," observed Luke, re- 
moving his pipe. " I couldn't make out what the 
screeching was. Yo' are rale owd-fashioned folks 
hereabouts." 

" Noan the war for thot," said Jinny. " Yo' Man- 
chester folks is so stuck-up yo' reckon to find pumps 
an' taps an' sich like i' th' country. But yo'U ha' to 
put up wi' us same as yo' find us. When yo'r for 
cl'anin' yo', yo'U ha' to fill bucket for yo'rsel', same 
as John yonder." 

" Eh, I'll fill it," responded Luke ; " 'tisn't so very 
mich trouble. I'd ha' filled yon for yo' too if I'd ha' 
knowed what yo' was arter." 

"Nay, I'd as soon do for mysel', thank yo'," 
retorted Jinny. " I never was one as fancied bein* 
behowden to folks. Theer, 'tis striking one," as 
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the cuckoo-clock on the chimney-piece gave out a 
quavering note, " yo'd best be steppin*." 

Luke rose, pocketed his pipe, and followed John, 
who had already folded up his newspaper and left 
his place in the porch. They walked away together 
in silence until they were out of earshot, and then 
Luke, with a slow grin and a backward jerk of his 
head towards the cottage, remarked : — 

" Th* owd lass seems awful religious." 

" She's thot," agreed John, "^but she's one o' the 
better mak' for all that She dunnot preach nowt 
as she dunnot put i' practice, mon." 

" Well, I dunnot howd wi' bein* put upon as how 
'tis," retorted Luke defiantly. " Tm one as dunnot 
like to sup coffee when I've a mind to sup beer, an' 
to be set down to say grace, same as if I was a 
babby." 

" We're all babbies here," said John, with a grin. 
" I could laugh by times of a Sunday morn, when we 
all sets out for church same as the infants in the 
school." 

" Church ! " exclaimed Luke, his voice becoming 
almost falsetto in its indignation. " Tell yo' what — 
she'll find she's got hold o' the wrong mak' o' 
chap for they games. 'Twas a rule as I made long 
ago. 

John laughed to himself in a way which increased 
the new porter's ire. 

"What do yo' mean by that?" he enquired 
sharply; "theer's nought to laugh at as I can 
see." 

" I'm nobbut thinkin' yo'U change yo'r tune afore 
long, same as the rest on us," returned the other. 

N 
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''We all has to give in to Miss Whiteside. Jem 
Phillips, as has just gone, he thought he'd have his 
own way about comin' home late fro' the public, but 
she soon let him know." 

"I'll let her know then," growled Luke, in the 
depths of his brown beard. 

That very evening his resolution was put to the 
test He had preserved an ominous and gloomy 
silence throughout supper, which, though plentiful 
and comfortably served, was rendered in a manner 
distasteful to him by the compulsory devotions 
which had preceded it ; and observed in a loud 
voice at its conclusion, that he intended to step out 
to the " Blue Lion." Jinny received the information 
disapprovingly but calmly. 

" I'm not responsible for what yo' do outside o 
this house ; yo' can be as great a fool as yo' like," 
she said. " As long as yo' coom back sober, an' not 
too late," she added with emphasis. " Ten's my 
hour for going to bed ; I don't say but what I met 
stretch a point now an* then, an' stop up till half- 
past ten, but folks as comes home later nor that 'ull 
find theirsel's locked out." 

"Eleven's closin' time," said Luke, sulkily. "I 
suppose yo' think yo'rsel* better able to make laws 
nor the government." 

" I makes laws for my own house," responded Miss 
Whiteside with dignity. " I always kept my 'ouse 
respectable, an' I'll go on doin' of it. No house can 
be respectable as takes a lodger out o' they crowd o' 
shouting singin' wastrels as nobbut cooms whoam 
when they're turned out o' the public. If one o' my 
lodgers is sich a noddy as to go to the public at all 
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he mun walk out o* his own free will, an' not wait to 
be turned out." 

" Of his own free will, indeed I " commented Luke, 
with an angry laugh ; " theer's not mich free will 
left to ony chap as bides i' this cote." 

" Please yo'rself an' yo' please me," said Jinny. " I 
don't want to keep nobry here against their will, but 
if yo' reckon to lodge here yo' must do same as I tell 
yo'." 

" I've more nor half a mind to tak' yon wench at 
her word," muttered Kershaw, as he strode away, 
accompanied by John, whom he had persuaded to 
join him for a single glass, though, as the latter 
explained, in a general way he was temperance. 

" Yo'U do same as the rest on us — ^yo'U give in. 
Eh, mon, yo'll not rue it I tell yo' ; I've been a dale 
'appier an 'a dale better sin' Miss Whiteside took 
me in hand. An' Mary Frith, as I'm keepin' coom- 
pany with, says often an' often she blesses the day 
I went to lodge wi' her." 

They went into the " Blue Lion," and John duly 
had his glass, and departed amid the mirth of the 
assembled company. One facetious person enquired, 
with apparent innocence, but nudging his neighbour 
the while, if Luke did not intend to accompany 
him. 

" We know the rules o' the 'ouse," he cried. " Miss 
Whiteside 'ull be on the lookout for ye, lad." 

Luke's only response was to order himself 
another three-penn'orth ; but being further pressed, 
he announced with great valour his intention of 
showing yon wumman as she'd not get the better of 
him. Nevertheless, when ten o'clock drew near, he 
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began to fidget Would Jinny really carry out her 
threat of locking him out if he did not appear at the 
appointed time? It was raining heavily, someone 
had recently reported, he was tired, and the 
memory of the snug little room under the roof 
appealed to him forcibly; moreover he would in- 
fallibly become the laughing-stock of the place if 
Jinny was as good as her word. When another 
quarter of an hour had passed, therefore, he arose, 
stretched himself, and remarked with feigned un- 
concern, that he was dog tired and would be glad 
to turn in. The wag aforesaid pulled out a huge 
Waterbury watch. 

"Mak* the best use o' yo*r legs, mon," he ex- 
claimed. "Yo* have but ten minutes to do the 
job. She'll be gettin' the bolt ready 41ed.'' 

Luke deemed it best to feign unconsciousness of 
the other's meaning, and went slouching out of the 
house with as much dignity as was compatible with 
a devil-may-care aspect He whistled loudly as he 
sauntered down the lane, but once he had fairly left 
the inn and its occupants behind, he took to his 
heels and ran. As he approached Jinny's cottage, 
he observed with alarm that there was no light in 
the kitchen windows, though, as he sent the little gate 
swinging on its hinges, a faint ray shot through the 
keyhole of the door. He lifted the latch but the 
door did not yield. Then he struck the upper panel 
heavily with his clenched fist 

" Yo'd best open this door, missus," he shouted out, 
in a voice thick with anger, " else I'd think nothin' 
at all o' breakin' it down." 

There was a grinding of bolts within, and the door 
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was flung open, revealing Miss Whiteside, flat candle- 
stick in hand. 

" Now look yo* here, missus," cried Luke, propping 
the door open with his broad shoulder, " a bargain's 
a bargain ! Half-past ten was the time yo' named an* 
it wants three minutes to that now." 

" It does nought o* the kind," responded Jinny 
indignantly. " Cuckoo's gone five minutes sin'." 

"Cuckoo's wrong then," retorted Luke roughly, 
and he dangled his watch in the flickering light 
in order to confute her. Just as Jinny was shrilly 
asserting her belief in the infallibility of her 
cuckoo, the church clock struck the half-hour. 

"Theer! What do yo' mak' o' thot?" cried 
Luke, restoring his watch to his fob, and stepping 
past her ; " church clock can't be wrong, can 
it?" 

Jinny, unexpectedly confounded, fell to re-bolt- 
ing the door again without speaking, and her 
lodger, triumphant in the consciousness of having 
had the last word, marched up to bed. 

Luke was awake early on the following morn- 
ing, yet, when he came downstairs to draw up a 
bucketful of water from the well, he found that 
his hostess must have been astir long before him. 
The kitchen had been scrubbed and sanded, a 
bright fire burnt on the hearth, and a most 
savoury smell of coff*ee and bacon greeted his 
nostrils. Moreover, Miss Whiteside, kneeling 
before the fire, was toasting a large round of 
bread. 

"Yon smells gradely," said Luke, pausing in 
the doorway. 
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Jinny glanced over her shoulder. 

" It's yo\" she remarked. " I got yo'r breakfast 
in good time, knowing yo' have to be on duty o' 
mornin's." 

"Coom," said Kershaw with a gleeful swing of 
the bucket, "that's reet. I call that proper 
thoughtful. I reckoned Td happen have to tak' 
a bite along wi* me, seein' it's so early." 

"Nay," responded Jinny graciously, as she 
scraped the burnt comer off the toast; "Tm for 
sendin' a man off to his wark wi' some heart in 
him — wi'out it's too early for him to have a 
appetite. Poor John 'ull have to come back for 
his breakfast. I couldn't expect the lad to be 
hungry at five o'clock i* the mornin', though I 
made him a nice cup o' tea before he went, an* 
I'll do the same by yo' next week when 'tis 
yo'r turn to be the early bird." 

"Well, yo're something like a stirrin* body — 
I'll say that!" cried Luke approvingly; and he 
hurried out to the well, filled his bucket, and per- 
formed his ablutions, all with the least possible 
loss of time, for really the sights and smells in 
that comfortable kitchen made him feel most 
uncommonly hungry. 

Jinny had finished toasting the second round 
by the time he appeared, and was covering the 
table with a coarse, clean, white cloth. 

"Now then," cried Luke in high good humour, 
" if the meal's ready the mon is." 

He set a chair in Jinny's place, and fetched 
another for himself, and was about to sit down, 
when Jinny, who had methodically arranged plates 
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and cups upon the table, glanced at him reprov- 
ingly. 

" Prayers first," she remarked. 

"Well, Tm ready — fire away," grunted Luke, 
bending his head and folding his hands in the 
approved fashion. 

"Grace is one thing," observed Jinny, "an' 
prayers another. Yo'll go down on your knees, 
Luke Kershaw, along o' me an' say a word 
to yo'r Maker afore yo' breaks bread i* this 
house." 

" I'm d d if I do ! " shouted Luke, thumping 

the table. "I'm about tired o' bein' missus'd an* 
so I tell yo*. Pray away as much as yo* like, 
Miss Whiteside — I'll step outside an' yo' can call 
me when yo're ready." 

Jinny shot a glance at him, and then, with 
the precision which characterised all her actions, 
removed one plate, one cup and saucer, and one 
knife and one fork from the table. 

"Them as hasn't the decency to thank the 
Giver, dunnot want the gifts," she observed, and 
flopped down on her knees by the settle in the 
comer. 

"What mak' o' talk's that?" enquired Luke 
somewhat shamefacedly. 

"Yo' know well enough," responded she. "This 
here's a Christian house, I say, an' I'll not set at 
table wi' nobry as dunnot begin the day as a 
Christian should." 

Luke made a step towards the door, and then 
glanced back at the hearth. The two rounds of 
toast standing at right angles to each other were 
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as brown as brown could be; the bacon was done 
to perfection. 

"A mon must eat," he said, speaking more to 
himself than to her. "A chap can't do his work 
wi'out he's fed, but Til look out for another 
lodgin* afore the day goes by." 

Jinny, with her head buried in her hands, was 
too much absorbed to heed him. Luke, after 
another moment's hesitation, came shambling 
across the kitchen, and popped himself down 
beside her. 

"Dun no be too long, that's all," he observed in 
a wrathful whisper. 

Miss Whiteside glanced at him between her 
fingers, and then obligingly began to pray aloud. 
The devotions in which Luke was invited, or 
rather commanded, to share, were not of very 
long duration, and something about the simple, 
familiar words evoked in him an unwonted sense 
of shame, which was increased by Jinny's com- 
ment on concluding: 

" 'Twere scarce worth while to make such a fuss, 
were it ? " 

He relinquished the idea of seeking lodgings 
elsewhere, and moreover unpacked and stowed 
away his few possessions with a certain sense of 
satisfaction. Jinny herself came upstairs before 
he had finished, and immediately took possession 
of such garments as required mending. The day 
passed peacefully away. Luke, in fact, was lamb- 
like throughout the ensuing week, not only as 
regarded saying his grace and refraining from 
protest when the need for beer at the midday 
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meal made itself felt, but even returning home 
from the " Blue Lion " before the church clock struck 
ten. All in fact went smoothly until Saturday 
evening when Jinny announced, in her sharp, 
imperative manner, that she expected "both lads" 
to be ready for church at a quarter to eleven 
sharp. 

"It'll take us all that time to get theer," she 
observed, with the comer of her eye on Luke. 

"Yo'd best look sharp an' see that yo're ready," 
observed the latter, addressing himself to John. 

"He knows right enough," said Miss Whiteside 
quickly. " It's yo' as 'uU have to look sharp." 

" I'm not goin*," rejoined Kershaw firmly. 

"Nay, but you are," responded Jinny, uplifting 
her voice. " 'Tis the rule o' the house. I've never 
had a lodger yet as didn't go to church." 

"Yo'U have one now, then," retorted Luke, 
tapping the ashes out of his pipe and rising. 

"There's sausages for breakfast to-morrow," re- 
marked Jinny, with apparent irrelevance. 

Luke burst out laughing : — 

" Yo' think I'm a child, I doubt," he said. " No 
breakfast for a bad lad. Well, it won't hurt me to 
go wi'out my breakfast for once. I'm not goin' to 
church — I tell yo' plain. Yo' have yo'r rules an' I 
have mine. I fell out wi' a parson once as took on 
hissel' to interfere wi' me, an' I says to him what 
I says to yo' — 'I'll never set foot 'ithin a church 
again* — an' I wunnot." 

He got up and went out of the room, slamming 
the door behind him. Jinny was nonplussed for 
once; but nevertheless, following her elementary 
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mode of procedure, prepared such an appetising 
breakfast on the following morning, as she hoped 
would touch the heart of even the most hardened 
sinner. Luke, however, did not put himself in the way 
of being softened ; he rose even earlier than his land- 
lady,* dressed himself sullenly in his working-clothes, 
and went off for a solitary ramble along the shore. 

The Rector met Miss Whiteside on her way to 
church. 

" What, only one companion ! " he cried, laughing. 

"Only one, sir," said Jinny, dropping a staid 
curtsey." 

"How is that? I thought there were no black 
sheep in your fold." 

"Step a bit up the road, John, do," remarked 
Jinny in a loud aside; as soon as this injunction 
had been obeyed, she turned to the Rector. "I 
doubt my new lodger's a black *un — leastways not 
altogether black. He keeps all my rules nobbut 
this 'un. HeVe dropped beer an' bad words, an' he 
says his prayers an' grace an' all, an' he comes a- 
whoam by ten — but he says 'tis his rule not to go to 
church — I don't know how to mak' 'un do it, that's 
the worst on't. I've mended all his clothes this 
week so I can't get even wi' un wi* leavin' 'em in 
holes. He didn't have no breakfast this mornin' — 
but I can't go on cuttin* off his victuals for long. 
The mon works 'ard, an' wants 'em." 

The Rector laughed. 

"Have you ever tried persuasion.?" he said. 
"Sometimes when threats fail coaxing prevails. 
He can't be a bad fellow if he does all you say. 

"Well, I wouldn't say he was bad," she agreed 
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meditatively. " I never thought o* tryin* persua- 
sion," she added. " My way is to serve *em out if 
they don't do what I tell *em." 

The Rector laughed again : 

" * A spoonful of honey catches more flies than a 
pint of vinegar'," he remarked; "have you ever 
heard that saying ? " 

Jinny had not, but conceded that it met be true 
enough ; she followed John with a pensive look. 

Kershaw did not return for dinner, nor yet for 
tea ; he did not, in fact, put in an appearance until 
late in the evening, when, if truth be told, he was 
considerably the worse for drink. He went straight 
upstairs to bed without pausing a moment in the 
kitchen. 

Next morning, when he came in for his breakfast, 
this being his week for early duty at the station, he 
expected a severe lecture, but Jinny set his food 
before him with a pleasant smile. 

"Oh," growled Luke sarcastically, "yo'U gie me 
summat to eat to-day, will yo' ? Well, I can do wi' 
a bit at arter yesterday. Bread and cheese were 
my dinner yesterday. I had to walk nigh upon six 
mile afore I could get it." 

" Yo*r dinner was waitin' for yo' here," responded 
Jinny, with mild dignity. "Twas keepin' hot for 
yo* all the artemoon." 

" I thought haply yo' was goin* to punish me by 
makin* me clem all day. Yo' was some mad wi' 
me, wasn't yo } " 

" Nay, nay," replied Jinny, still mildly, " not mad. 
I were nobbut sorry." 

All that week she redoubled her attentions to 
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Luke, and when Saturday night came he was 
astonished and abashed when she put a little 
parcel into his hands. It contained a tie of the 
brightest hues and the richest texture obtainable 
for a shilling. 

"If yo'll weer that to-morrow, Luke/' she said 
graciously, "Til feel proper proud steppin* along 
aside of yo*." 

Luke gazed hesitatingly, first at the tie, then at 
Jinny's beaming face; then folding up the little 
packet he tendered it back to her. 

" I couldn't tak* it on false pertences," he faltered. 
" Tm no church-goer." 

Jinny swallowed down what appeared to be a 
lump in her throat. " Keep it all the same, an' weer 
it to-morrow," she said. " Theer's one thing yo' can 
do. Yo'U not ha' no objections to waitin' outside 
the gate for me, an' walkin* home along of me ? " 

Luke eyed her suspiciously, but consented after a 
moment's hesitation, reflectin"!; that she could not 
possibly force him to go in. 

He duly sat on the wall outside the church on the 
following day, and escorted Miss Whiteside home, 
feeling somewhat ashamed of himself, as he noted 
her chastened air and heard the heavy sigh which 
now and then escaped from her. 

That afternoon, however, her continued affability 
emboldened him to make a request on his own 
account. It was such a lovely day, and he was free 
— would not Miss Whiteside go for a walk with 
him ? Jinny, startled, began to refuse with her usual 
abruptness, but checked herself midway, and con- 
sented instead. 
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They strolled out together along a narrow path, 
which led past meadows and cornfields to a little 
wood. While they sat there, resting on a mossy 
bank, the church bells began to ring, now on one 
side of them, now on the other. Luke glanced sar- 
castically at his companion. 

"I reckon yo*re wishin' yo'rself theer an' not 
here?" 

Jinny looked up with a start 

"Wheer?" she asked, and turned very red. 
Luke stared, laughed, and then suddenly grew 
serious, blushing too. Silence reigned for a moment 
and then he said : 

" I doubt Td best tell yo* why Tm so set again 
church-goin*. Tisn't altogether along o* not wishin* 
to be put upon. When I were a young chap a 
parson comed between me an' the lass I were a- 
coortin'." 

" Oh, indeed," said Jinny distantly. 

" Ah, he did. She was a sarvent lass an' couldn't 
get out above once a fortnight. I didn't see so mich 
on her I could afford to lose the time she spent in 
church, and parson he barged at her for not goin'. 
Well, I geet my back set up along of it, an' I towd 
her one day she mun mind me an' not parson. Well 
she wouldn't, so I gave up a-walkin' wi' her, an' she 
took up wi' another chap, an' I promised mysel' I'd 
never go to church again as long as I lived — an' I've 
kept my word." 

" Well, if yo'll excuse me, I think yo're nothing 
but a noddy!" cried Jinny, with decidedly more 
vinegar than honey in her tone. She sprang to her 
feet, shaking out her dress. 
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'* I doubt I will go to church arter all/' she added. 

"Nay, a promise is a promise," returned Luke, 
catching her by the arm. " Sit yo' down again, an* 
tell me why yo* reckon I'm a noddy." 

" Well, a body can't think it anything but foolish 
to go on a-keepin' up spite along of a wench same's 
that," cried she, twitching away her arm, but making 
no further effort to leave him. "She couldn't be 
worth mich if she could go taldn' up wi' another 
chap so quick." 

" That's true," agreed Luke. " She was in a hurry 
to forget me." 

"She mun ha' been a leet-minded snicket not 
worth frettin' arter," pursued Jinny warmly. " An' 
she can't ha' had a bit o' sperrit neither. She ought 
to ha' stood up to yo' an* showed yo' yo' was doin' 
her no harm an* yo'rself no good. If I'd ha* bin in 

her shoes " She stopped short, colouring again 

to the roots of her hair. 

:^" Set yo' down again, do," said Luke persuasively. 
" What 'ud yo* ha* done if yo'd been in her shoes. 
Jinny?" 

Jinny sat down, but for once in her life was 
dumbfounded; she did not dare raise her eyes to 
Luke*s face. 

" Theer's no knowin' what yo' met ha' done wi' 
me if yo'd ha* bin in Mary's shoes," he went on. 
" Yo've a wonderful manageable way wi' yo'. Miss 
Whiteside." 

" I don't seem able to manage yo* though," said 
Jinny inconsequently. " I've had lodgers, a-mony of 
'em, an' I've took a interest in 'em all, an* they alius 
did what I wanted — all of 'em, nobbut yo*. Yo're 
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the first as ever refused to do what I axed 
yo\" 

" Coom," cried Luke indignantly. " Vm sure IVe 
gived in to yo* more*n IVe ever gived in to a 
wumman before. IVe done all as yo' axed me — 
nay, yo' didn't ax me, yo* ordered me, an* Vm not 
one as likes to be ordered by a wumman — but I 
gived in all but the one thing — IVe gived yo* my 
rayson for that." 

" Twasn't no rayson at all," said Jinny. " Coom 
now, Luke, yo' owned up to me about that a minute 
ago. Coom, Fll not order yo' no more — FU ax yo* 
gradely — ^happen yoll do it if I ax yo* proper ? " 

Her blue eyes were shining with eagerness, her 
lips were parted with an arch smile. 

" Happen I would," admitted Luke. " Let's hear 
yo' do it" 

"Well then Luke, ha* done wi* foolishness," she 
said in her most persuasive tones. " Promise yo'll 
coom to church same as any other Christian." 

" That's not axin' me proper," said Luke. " I 
care nowt at all about any other Christian. Say it 
this way, Jinny — 'Will yo' coom to church wi' 
me? 

** Will yo' coom to church," she began falteringly, 
and then 4)roke off for Luke had seized her hand — 
" Whativer are yo' drivin' at ? " 

"Theer, Til ax the question mysel'," cried Luke. 
"Will jyo* go to church wi' me^ Jinny? If yo'U gie 
me your promise, Til walk i' your footsteps all my 
days, my dear." 

Jinny presumably gave her promise, for when 
they presently emerged from the wood they were 
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walking arm-in-arm. Whether he subsequently 
fuliilled his resolve of following meekly in her foot- 
steps, is a moot point, for Luke was a person of 
strong individuality ; but Jinny liked him none the 
less for that, and one thing is certain : she saw to it 
that he kept the rules of the house. 



LADY LUCY 

JOHN COTLEY closed his account - book- 
blotting the last entry carefully, for he was an 
orderly man — and laid it in its accustomed place in 
the drawer of his high desk. Then, rising from the 
tall stool on which he had been seated for an hour 
and more, he passed his hands across his brow, and 
looked through the muUioned window at the fast 
darkening landscape. 

"It grows late," quoth he. "Molly will be in a 
taking at my keeping supper waiting so long, but I 
must stretch my legs first, after all this sitting." 

As he stood in the wainscotted hall without, in 
the act of taking down his hat, he was startled by 
loud rapping at the great wooden gates of the yard, 
which had been closed and bolted for the night, 
together with the sound of several voices raised in 
unison. He threw open the hall-door and stood for 
a moment on the threshold, listening; and the 
rapping was repeated, and the voices called — some 
gruffly and some shrilly : — 

" Let us in — you there ! Let us in ! What, is 
everyone in the place dead or deaf?" 

John went slowly down the flagged path between 
the lavender hedges, and began with a grating, 
grinding sound to draw back the heavy bolts, the 
voices on the other side of the stout oak portals 
keeping up, meanwhile, a running commentary of 
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impatient ejaculations, intermingled with little bursts 
of laughter. 

" Now, good fellow, who ever you may be, put a 
little goodwill into your efforts." 

'^ Fie I what a disagreeable noise I Sir, 'tis to be 
wished that your master would expend a penny- 
worth of oil on this screeching ironwork." 

'* La \ what a time the rascal takes I Pray, 
Hodge, or Giles, or whatever thy name may be, 
tell us who lives here. We had thought you deaf ; 
and now, faith, it would seem as if you were 
dumb." 

" Nay, Tufty, do not distract the poor yokel. 
These rustics have not wit enough to attend to more 
than one thing at a time. Tug away at thy bolt, 
good man, and let us in ; it grows chilly here." 

At length, with a final shriek, the last bolt was 
withdrawn from its rusty hasp, and the doors 
parted in the middle under John's hand ; then, 
removing his round hat, he was preparing, with his 
usual gravity, to enquire the reason of this unex- 
pected visit, when, with many expressions of relief 
and satisfaction, a party of what seemed to be very 
grand folk brushed past him into the enclosure. 
There was a rustling of silken skirts, a waving of 
long feathers — a diffusion of sweet strange odours — 
such odours as had never yet greeted the honest 
country nostrils of John Cotley, though they would 
have been familiar enough to any frequenter of high 
company in town ; odours of powder and pomatum, 
and the scented bags that women of fashion lay 
among their tuckers. Thus the ladies filed past, 
one, two, and three ; and then the gentlemen came 
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— very fine gentlemen, indeed. John could see, 
even in the dim light, the glitter of gold lace and 
sparkling buckles, the pale gleam of silk-stockinged 
legs and powdered heads. 

" La, how sweet it smells," cried one of the ladies. 
"What is it? Roses, think you — gilly-flowers ? 
Nay, 'tis lavender ! See these ghostly hedges are 
all of lavender." 

" Madam," cried one of the gallants, " 'twould 
please me better could I smell some savoury stew. 
Ghostly, did you say? I vow the whole place 
looks ghostly. Not a light in all those ancient 
windows." 

" Pray, you there, you, fellow ; leave the gate 
and try and find thy tongue. Does anybody live 
here, and is it possible to obtain refreshment and a 
night's lodging?" 

" I live here," said John, somewhat ruffled by the 
tone. " As to your second question, before answer- 
ing it I will first ask one or two of my own. What 
may this company be, and why do they seek 
admittance into my house at such an hour?" 

" Why, what a churl is this ! " 

" By gad, 'tis his house, Harry. We've been dis- 
cussing the place in the presence of its owner ; but 
we must needs be civil, it seems, if we would dine 
and sleep under cover. Sir, you behold a noble 
company of travellers, or, if you prefer it, a 
travelling company of noblemen and ladies, journey- 
ing from Bristol Hotwells, where they have been 
sojourning for the good of their health. Their 
coach, having taken a wrong turn, has inconveniently 
broken down on that abominable mixture of marsh 
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and stones which you are pleased in these parts to 
term a road. As it is late and the ladies are hungry 
and tired, the gentlemen athirst, the best horse lame, 
the front wheel damaged, and the postboy drunk, 
we deem it better to push no further to-night 
Therefore, finding no inn within a radius of ten 
miles, and descrying your house — which seemed to 
us a building of some importance — we have come 
to throw ourselves upon your hospitality for the 
night/' 

" Sir," returned John simply, " I am sorry for 
your misfortune, and will do my best to entertain 
you, though, being a plain man and a bachelor, I 
fear the accommodation I can offer you is not such 
as these ladies are accustomed to." 

" Well said, man I you can but do your best," 
cried the gentleman called Harry, clapping John on 
his brawny shoulder. " Come, lead the way, and 
we'll all promise not to be over fastidious. Some- 
thing to drink." 

John led the way into the house, baring his head 
as he passed the ladies, and the party trooped after 
him into a panelled parlour, where the dim outlihes 
of cumbrous articles of furniture might be discerned 
in the dusk. Drawing a tinder-box from his 
pocket, he struck a light, and having ignited 
the candles on the mantelshelf, turned to face his 
visitors. 

The flickering light revealed to them the sunburnt 
face and well-knit figure of a man of about five-and- 
twenty, with brown hair and brown eyes, and an 
expression of shy kindliness. 

As he looked in bewilderment from one to the 
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other of his guests, dazzled by the medley of fine 
clothes and trinkets, here marking the gleam of 
white teeth, there a pair of dancing eyes, yonder 
the flutter of powdered locks, out of the confusion 
there seemed to detach itself — one face. A small 
face, round which the hair fell in natural curls 
untouched by powder ; laughing eyes, a mouth 
at once sweet and roguish; a bloom that even 
John's unsophisticated eyes instantly recognised 
as being wholly natural, yet such as he had 
never beheld on the solid cheeks of the rustic 
damsels of the neighbourhood. 

Forgetful of his good manners, Cotley stared 
mutely at this lovely face, until recalled to him- 
self by a murmur of amusement from the rest of 
the party. 

"When you have recovered your tongue, mine 
host, we shall be glad if you will introduce your- 
self," remarked one of the gentlemen. " I myself 
must own to no little curiosity about you. Pray, 
man, are you a hermit, that you live thus in what 
seems to be absolute solitude? Split me, if I've seen 
a living soul about the place except yourself! " 

" Sir," returned the other, with a start and a blush, 
" my name is John Cotley, at your service. I am, 
as I think is easily seen, a gentleman of somewhat 
limited means. Had you come before sundown you 
might have observed a few of my labourers busy on 
the premises — when they leave, I own, with the 
exception of my old housekeeper, I am alone in 
the house." Looking round on the curious and 
surprised faces he added^ stiffly, with a certain 
boyish pride: " My family met with reverses before 
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I succeeded to this small estate, and, if I am to live 
here at all, I must perforce practise great economy 
and see but little company." 

" Poor fellow ! " said a soft voice, which was not 
meant to reach his ears ; but John heard nevertheless, 
and marked that the bright eyes of the youthful 
beauty were fixed on him >with an expression at 
once of interest and compassion. 

But the others were not so considerate — 

" Economy ! " quoth Tufty, with a grimace. 

"Sir," cried Harry earnestly, "you have my 
sympathy, but I trust for all our sakes that there 
is at least some drinkable beer to be had on 
your premises." 

" Or at any rate a dish of tea," put in one of the 
elder ladies. " Pray, sir, let the matter have your 
attention, for I assure you we are positively faint." 

" A roast fowl would not come amiss," added the 
other matron, whose appearance was indeed sugges- 
tive of good-living, for her large person seemed to 
be bursting out of her silk sacque, and her face was as 
plump as it was good-humoured. " Such a thing 
should easy be come by in the country — a platter 
of ham and eggs with it." 

She paused, looking almost beseechingly at her 
bewildered entertainer. 

" Speed, sir," chimed in Tufty, " speed — despatch 
for heaven's sake ! " 

" Sirs, — ladies, I go at once," cried John, starting 
towards the door. " Meanwhile be seated, I beg. I 
regret with all my heart I have no good entertainment 
to offer you, but I will do my best." 

He hastened from the room, shouting lustily for 
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"Molly," and, after what seemed to the impatient guests 
an interminable delay, the heavy door was thrown 
open, and an old woman entered, carrying a table- 
cloth. The master of the house followed, bearing a 
tray, on which, in the midst of a shining array of 
plates and glasses, knives and forks, a toby jug of 
goodly proportions occupied the place of honour. 
They proceeded, awkwardly enough, to lay the 
table, and the housekeeper, having retired, presently 
returned, staggering under the weight of another 
huge tray, on which were set forth such homely 
viands as the house could provide : a round of cold 
salt beef, a crusty loaf, a dish of ham and eggs. 
When all was set upon the table John stood hesi- 
tating a moment, and then going straight up to the 
owner of the unpowdered curls b^ged leave to 
hand her to a chair. 

"Tore George, the manners of these country 
bumpkins want mending as well as their gates!" 
cried Tufty. " Sir, do you not see that Her Grace 
is yet standing?" and he waved his hand in the 
direction of the stout lady already alluded to. 

" Her Grace ! " stammered John, somewhat taken 
aback, and then he added bluntly — 

" Madam, I will come back for you so soon as I 
have conducted this lady to the table." 

" Why, sir," returned she, with a jolly laugh, " I 
protest I like your unceremoniousness. 'Tis a refresh- 
ing change. And after all you could not be expected 
to divine my quality. 'Tis not often, I wager, that 
you entertain a Duchess in this solitary place." 

"Madam," responded John gravely," I must own that 
I have never before been privileged to offer hospitality 
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to persons of such consequence ; but I can truth- 
fully say that my desire to serve you is not more 
ardent than before my knowledge of your station. I 
would fain do all in my power to succour and 
entertain any lady in distress." 

" Very prettily said," returned she. " There, my 
good sir, we will dispense with ceremony for to-night. 
Pray sit by Lady Lucy since your unbiassed choice 
has fallen on her. My friend, Lord Tuftington, will 
escort me; and you, Lady Olivia, will no doubt 
allow Sir Harry to be your companion." 

*' Faith, madam, so that we may at once attack 
that round of beef, I have no objection to make," 
responded Lady Olivia, hurrying towards the board. 

Meanwhile Molly stood gaping, and John himself 
was a little taken aback on hearing of the exalted 
rank of all his self-invited guests. Yet, with a cer- 
tain natural dignity, he took his place as master of 
the house, and proceeded to dispense hospitality. 

He soon found, indeed, that these noble folks 
were as affable in manner as gay in humour. Sir 
Harry proceeded to pour out foaming beakers of 
ale for as many of the company as desired to par- 
take of it ; and, somewhat to John's surprise, every- 
one with the exception of Lady Lucy accepted this 
homely beverage; even Her Grace the Duchess 
quaffed her tumbler with unfeigned approval. Lord 
Tuftington served the ham and eggs, and Lady 
Olivia, with great good-humour and a firm hand, 
cut slices from the crusty loaf which she laughingly 
tossed across the table to each member of the party. 

Meanwhile Lady Lucy sat toying with an egg, 
speaking little, though every now and then her face 
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lit up with smiles over some ridiculous sally from 
Tufty or Sir Harry. Once or twice John caught a 
curious glance shot at him from beneath her long 
curling dark lashes, and with each of them he felt 
as though that manly heart of his, hitherto un- 
touched by love for woman, were being drawn from 
out his bosom. Fain would he have sat by her 
side in mute ecstacy, but his guests plied him 
incessantly with questions, and appeared to be 
excessively diverted by the simplicity of his 
answers. 

All at once the Duchess threw down her knife and 
fork with a little scream — 

*' Lord ! " she cried, " we have left that booby of a 
postboy to his own devices. What if he should 
have made off with all our property ! Quick, some- 
body, see to him ! " 

" Nay, Duchess," returned Tufty, with his mouth 
full, " the fellow was dead drunk, and the best horse 
dead lame — they will stick in the mud safe enough 
till morning." 

"But surely our valises should be brought in?" 
cried Lady Olivia. " If by any accident the fellow 
should abscond, we shall arrive in town without so 
much as a change of linen." 

" Madam, we are all in the like plight," observed 
Sir Harry ; " and in any case, if the lad had given 
us the slip he would be miles away by now, and it 
would be useless to pursue him." 

"You cannot, I am sure, be serious," said Lady 
Lucy, looking from one to the other with large, 
startled eyes. "You would not be so inhuman 
as to leave the poor man exposed to the weather 
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all night. And the horses — think of the horses. 
Surely they too need food and shelter." 

Neither of the gentlemen seemed in the least 
touched by her appeal, and, though the Duchess 
and Lady Olivia continued loud protestations and 
entreaties, both Sir Harry and Lord Tufting^on 
continued their repast without offering to move. 

John looked from one to the other of these 
worthies with astonished disapproval Indeed, from 
the first, both gentlemen had impressed him un- 
favourably. Their voices were loud, their laughter 
excessive : Lord Tuftington interlarded his conver- 
sations with strange expletives, while Sir Harry 
helped himself perpetually from the beer-jug. He 
was surprised to observe on nearer view that the 
latter's dress was at once tawdry and slovenly ; his 
gold lace was tarnished, his ruffles soiled ; as he 
held the jug aloft on one occasion, John actually 
detected a rent in his fine peach-coloured coat 

After a pause, broken only by the lamentations 
of the elder ladies, Lucy turned hesitatingly to her 
host — 

"Do you not think, sir," she said pathetically, 
** that it is cruel to leave the poor horses standing 
in the road all night ? " 

"Ma'am," cried John, starting up, "with your 
leave I will at once go and see after them." 

" And bring my valise, good sir," besought Lady 
Olivia — " the smallest valise in the boot" 

" Pray, Mr Cotley, try to bring all our property — 
all at least that is portable." 

" Certainly, ladies," returned John, " I shall be 
happy to carry some of the baggage myself, and 
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to direct your servant to bring the remainder 
hither." 

" I am obliged to you, sir," replied the Duchess, 
with a somewhat embarrassed air, "but you must 
know that with the exception of the postboy we 
are unattended at present" 

"Tis a pity, indeed, my dear," put in Lady 
Olivia, "that we should have left all our servants 
behind." 

" But, ladies, remember," put in Sir Harry, with 
half-tipsy gravity, " that we are travelling incog** 

" Perhaps the postboy may help me," said John. 

When he reached the scene of the catastrophe, 
however, he found the fellow so hopelessly in- 
toxicated, that it was clear no help was to be 
expected from him, and he was forced to seek 
assistance from some of his own work-people who 
lived in a little hamlet about a mile from his house. 
It was more than an hour, therefore, before he re- 
turned home, himself leading the horses, while a 
couple of stout lads staggered in his wake laden 
with the ladies* luggage, the post-boy having by his 
directions been lifted inside the empty vehicle, 
which had been drawn up under the hedge for 
the night. 

He found the parlour empty, save for Sir Harry, 
who lay stretched half across the table, while up- 
stairs all was merry bustle. Old Molly was dis- 
tractedly hastening from one room to another with 
her warming-pan, while Lord Tuftington stalked 
behind her, laden with warm blankets and piles of 
lavender scented sheets. The ladies had volunteered 
to make the beds, and with much chatter and 
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laughter the work proceeded. They often changed 
their minds with regard to the apartment which 
each intended to occupy, and the trunks were in 
consequence dragged from room to room ; some 
half unpacked disgorging their iinery in the passage 
— in fact such a scene of confusion had never before 
been witnessed within the quiet walls of Cotley 
Grange. 

But at last some measure of order was restored : 
the babel of voices and laughter ceased ; the last 
door banged for the last time : the last light was 
extinguished, and by -and -by all the house was 
still. 

John, too, retired to bed, but only to toss feverishly 
from side to side, with throbbing head and leaping 
pulses. Now he would thrill with delight as he 
recalled the kind look which Lady Lucy had cast 
upon him when he bade her good night : now a 
pang of despair would pierce his very soul as he 
thought of how she would leave on the morrow, 
and of how, in all probability, he would never set 
eyes on her again. 

He rose with dawn and went out of doors ; his 
men would soon arrive, but, before allotting them their 
daily tasks, he sought to regain some measure of his 
usual composure. Pacing up and down the garden 
at the rear of the house — if in truth the sweet 
wilderness of tangled greenery and lush grass, and 
borders where flowers and weed embraced each 
other might be dignified with such a name — he 
inhaled the pure chill air of the September morning, 
throwing open coat and waistcoat as though the 
fresh blast could allay the fever in his breast. The 
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swallows were already on the wing, now circling 
aloft against the pearly sky, now dipping until they 
appeared to brush the dewy grass ; a robin was 
piping on a lichened apple-bough, and to poor John 
Cotley the sweet shrill notes seemed to carry a 
message at once poignant and delightful. 

" Why did she come here ! " he groaned ; and in 
another moment he was asking himself dis- 
tractedly how he had contrived to exist before 
seeing her. 

The sun had not yet risen high in the heavens, 
and the dew still lay in silver sheets upon the meads, 
when Lady Lucy, having left her chamber, was 
minded to take to take a walk abroad. She had 
protected her head with a scarf which was lifted by 
the strong autumn breeze, so that its fringes and 
her clustering curls were alike set dancing ; and she 
had thrust her little feet into thin slippers with very 
high heels, most unfit for the wanderings on which 
she was bent ; but nevertheless, having first tripped 
down the flagged path between the lavender hedges, 
and found the gates still closed, she had stolen up 
the weed-grown track that led round the house, and 
made her way through the shrubberies, laughing as 
the wet leaves flapped in her face, and peering round 
her with curious delighted eyes. And suddenly, 
pushing through an overgrown arch of yew and 
holly that had once been clipped into fantastic 
shapes, she came face to face with John Cotley, 
standing stock-still in the middle of the alley, with 
one hand pressed to his brow and the other clutch- 
ing at his bosom. Then what must Lady Lucy do 
on her perceiving the young man's violent start and 
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blush, but burst into the sweetest, gayest little trill 
of laughter, while poor John first reddened to the 
roots of his disordered hair, and then grew pale as 
death, and drew his coat and waistcoat together 
hastily, and stammered at last as she laughed 
on — 

''Madam, I crave your pardon — I — I humbly 
crave your pardon." 

" For what, my good sir ? " cried she. " For 
taking a morning stroll in your own grounds, or for 
being discovered in such a profound reverie ? Nay, 
sir, it is rather I who should ask pardon for break- 
ing in so suddenly on what seemed to be very 
serious reflections, and for laughing so rudely. But 
I vow it was droll and unexpected to find you 
could assume so tragic an air — and then your start 
— your look of surprise ! Pray, sir, did you think 
I had fallen from the clouds ? ** 

John blushed again, and, finding that she continued 
to look upon him smilingly and very kindly, took 
courage, and said gently — 

" Twas folly in me to appear surprised, madam, 
for I believe that angels do sometimes descend from 
the clouds." 

** Vastly well, sir," said she. " Pray where did 
you learn to pay compliments? I had thought 
they were not easily come by in the country." 

" Nay, madam," sighed poor John, ruefully. " I 
fear I should prove a poor scholar were I to attempt 
to learn the art of flattery. In saying that you 
appear to me to be an angel I did but speak the 
truth." 

Lady Lucy stopped laughing, and hung down 
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her head in a manner quite inexplicable to John 
Cotley. 

" An angel ! " she said. " Ah, sir, what do you 
know of me." 

"Only what my eyes have shown me, madam," 
said John, and then emboldened by a certain timid 
protest in her downcast face, he added warmly, 
" only what my heart has told me." 

And in some unaccountable fashion John Cotley's 
tongue was loosed, and he found himself telling 
Lady Lucy all manner of strange things. About 
his loneliness, and of how during his somewhat 
melancholy life he had never hitherto met with a 
woman whom he could love ; of how at first sight of 
her he had fallen a victim to one of those sudden 
passions of which he had sometimes heard, but in 
which he had never hitherto believed ; of how abso- 
lutely hopeless he knew it to be, what misery, and 
yet what joy. His face glowed as he spoke, and 
his eyes were bright with a kind of fierce triumph : 
she should hear, she should know — at least she 
should know. 

Her colour came and went as she listened ; now 
her eyes were drawn to John's, as though fascinated, 
now they sought the ground; once or twice she 
caught her breath with a little gasp. 

" But a few moments ago," said John, " I was telling 
myself that I wished I had never seen you; and now, 
though I may never see you again, I thank Heaven 
that this hour at least is mine. One hour, madam, 
out of a lifetime ; it is not much, but at least it is 
something to look back on." 

**To look back on," she repeated, with an odd ex- 
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pression, and an attempt at lightness. " Surely, sir, 
it is better to look forward. I, for one, care not for 
giving way to gloomy thoughts. The whole world 
h'es before us. I, you must know, am about to be 
introduced to it for the first time : why should not 
you, too, seek to make a figure in it ? Why bury 
yourself for ever in this solitude ? " 

" Why, madam," cried John excitedly, "would you 
have me seek my fortune in London? Oh, if I 
thought there were the slightest hope " 

" Nay, good friend, I spoke not of hope," returned 
she ; " our ways, as you very truly say, lie apart, and 
perhaps it is better so; were you to meet me in 
town, you might think more lowly of me than you 
do at present." 

" How could that be } " he exclaimed eagerly, add- 
ing, however, despondently, " but it is folly for me 
even to talk of such a thing. How could I, plain 
John Cotley, the unpretending country gentleman, 
with threadbare clothes and light purse, hope to 
make my way into the circles which you will adorn. 
You, who will be courted by the highest in the land, 
admired by all the fashionable world. Dukes, I 
suppose," cried the poor fellow, gloomily, "Dukes 
and Marquises will be fighting for the privilege of 
kissing your hand." 

"Oh yes," she rejoined, with a careless shrug, 
"there will be plenty of that, I dare say." Then, 
seeing his melancholy face, she added with an arch 
smile. " But London is a large place, so large that 
even besides the fashionable folk of whom you speak 
there might be room for honest John Cotley. And 
what though there be a whole horde of noble 
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admirers coming to Court and applaud me! Is a 
worthy country gentleman for that obliged to hold 
aloof? Sir, I tell you in the great world of London 
there are many places where a man may see the 
object of his admiration. There are, to begin with, 
places of entertainment, such as Vauxhall, Rane- 
lagh, and the like, and then there are the playhouses. 
Now, as a matter of fact, did you chance to be at 
Sadler's Wells Theatre on this day se'en-night you 
would see me there." 

"At a playhouse!" cried simple John, all in a 
turmoil of emotion. ''Madam, I have never been 
at such a place in my life. My parents held that 
play-going was folly, if not worse, and indeed even 
were I so minded I have had no opportunities of 
frequenting such resorts. But to seej^ou — if I thought 

there were a hope of seeing you But no, you are 

mocking me. Even if I were to go there, how should 
I venture to intrude my company upon you ? " 

" You are faint-hearted, in fact," said she, while a 
wicked little dimple came and went about her lips, 
** and you remember the adage, * Faint heart* " 

John looked at her bewildered, enraptured, and 
mystified. Her words appeared to encourage what 
had seemed to him a perfectly wild and preposterous 
hope, but her manner was at once gay and repellant. 
As he stood earnestly considering her in the en- 
deavour to fathom her meaning, she ceased laughing, 
and fixed her eyes upon him with a gaze that was 
serious and almost sad. 

" Nay," she said, " I speak foolishly. Do not come 
to town, Mr Cotley ; better remain here in your tran- 
quil and solitary home, and think upon me sometimes 
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kindly. Think of this hour, an hour that is all peace 
and innocence and brightness. Come, shall we walk? 
I have a mind to explore these alleys." 

She drew her scarf more closely round her, and 
looked about her, her face bright with a child's 
curiosity and pleasure, her momentary gravity for- 
gotten. " Oh, the roses," she cried, and clapped her 
hands. "And those sober old gilly-flowers, how 
sweet they are. And what a forest of Michaelmas 
daisies! Pray, Mr Cotley, will you gather me a 
posy ? " 

It is needless to say how eagerly John fulfilled 
her behest, and with what a distracting mixture of 
pleasure and longing he saw her fasten the flowers 
at her waist 

Slowly they paced about the moss-grown paths. 
Once she stumbled, and he enquired breathlessly if 
she would take his arm. What wondering bliss 
when she agreed; how that strong arm of his 
thrilled under the light pressure! What a sweet, 
sweet, brief dream it was ! All too brief, indeed, for 
while they yet wandered side by side among the 
sunlit green a shrill voice was heard calling from 
the house, and Lucy, withdrawing her hand from his 
arm, gave a little impatient sigh. 

" They are calling me ; I must go in." 

"Wait a moment," cried John peremptorily; his 
voice was hoarse, his eyes seemed to burn in his 
pale face, "let us part here, since we must part" 

She, too, had grown pale ; but, after a moment's 
pause, seemed to struggle against the contagion of 
his emotion. 

" Pooh," she said, with a little jarring note in her 
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voice, "who knows? After all we may meet yet. 
Some folks say the world is a small place.'* 

" No, no," he cried fiercely, " 'tis you, yourself, who 
have said it, madam. You go out of my life this 
day ; my one hour is wellnigh over, but a moment 
of it remains. Let it at least be full ; give me 
something to remember it by." 

Trembling in spite of herself, she looked at him, 
as much in earnest now as he : 

"What would you have?" she said almost in a 
whisper. " This ? " 

She detached one of the roses from her nosegay 
and held it out to him with shaking fingers. 

**I would have more, madam," he cried, and, 
bending, took both her hands in his and kissed 
them many times with a vehemence which startled 
her. 

'* Good-bye," she said, and her slight form wavered 
like a reed, "good-bye, poor John, dear John, try 
to think well of me always. And now, let me go." 

But John had fallen on his knees in the green 
bower, and his face, as he uplifted it, seemed bright 
with a kind of white radiance. 

" Oh, love," he cried in a broken whisper, " love, 
stoop to me ! " 

He drew her gently towards him, and she did not 
resist, and they kissed each other shyly, tenderly, 
wonderingly, as the first man and woman may have 
kissed beneath the blossoming trees of Eden. 

Then the shrill cry came nearer, and there was 
a sound of pattering feet, and in a moment she was 
gone, and John Cotley was left alone to awake from 
his dream. 
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One week after the events which had so disturbed 
the placid current of John Cotley*s life, that unwise 
young gentleman might have been discerned making 
his way into Sadler's Wells Play-house amid a 
crowd of more seasoned play-goers. 

He had struggled fruitlessly against the over- 
powering desire to see Lady Lucy again ; everything 
indeed had seemed to point out the folly of his 
enterprise; the prejudices of a lifetime, the oft- 
repeated axioms of those whom he had loved and 
lost, his own diffidence, the absolute hopelessness of 
his passion, but none of these considerations had 
been strong enough to outweigh the memory of the 
girl's tantalising words : *' Did you chance to be at 
Sadler's Wells Playhouse on this day se'en-night 
you would see me there ! " And then again, " You 
remember the adage, * Faint heart ' — 
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Surely no one could say that John Cotley's heart 
was faint this evening ; on the contrary, it beat so 
loud and strong that he wondered his neighbours 
did not turn to look at him. When he entered the 
building and took his seat the whole place seemed 
to swim round him, and the play-bill fluttered in 
his hand. But by-and-by he began to regain his 
self-possession ; the lights which had danced before 
his gaze settled steadily in their places, and he took 
courage to rise and cast a searching glance round 
the house ; but strain his eyes as he might he could 
not discover Lady Lucy. The house, indeed, seemed 
packed from pit to topmost gallery, but amidst all 
the rows and rows of faces hers was missing. After 
concluding his futile search for the twentieth time 
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he sat down disconsolately, and, to hide his confusion 
on perceiving the amused and curious stare of his 
neighbours, he fell to examining his play-bill. At 
first the words floated meaninglessly before his eyes, 
but by-and-by one of them took shape and assumed, 
indeed, an odd familiarity. 

^^Lord Tuftington " — Lord Tuftington 1 Why, surely 
that was the name of one of the invaders of Cotley 
Grange on that never-to-be-forgotten evening. Lord 
Tuftington 1 How did his name come to be there ? 
But stop! Here was another that he knew, ^^ Sir 
Harry Highflyer^ And here again, ** The Duchess 
of Flummeryl^ and again, " Lady Olivia PounceboXy^ 
and here — here actually was the name of all others 
sacred to him, '^ Lady Lucy Mayflower V Lady 
Lucy I 

He sat staring at the paper for a moment, and 
then, scarce knowing what he did, turned to one of 
his neighbours — 

" Pray, sir, is it not a strange thing for such a 
noble company to give a performance in a public 
place ? " 

The man stared, and laughed. 

" Sir, I fail to understand you. Where, in heaven*s 
name, would you have them perform if not in a 
public place? How else should we see them 
play ? " 

" Tis for charity, no doubt," cried John, scarcely 
heeding him, and speaking in a white heat of passion- 
ate indignation. "But to me it seems degrading 
that they should thus expose themselves, so that 
all who pay a certain price are free to gape at 
them." 
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The man gazed at him blankly for a moment, and 
then burst out laughing. 

** I presume, sir, this is your first visit to a play- 
house, and truly, I think, with these sentiments, you 
would have done better to keep away. But as for 

the performance being given for charity Faith, if 

you were to make such a suggestion to the manager 
he would tell you that charity began at home, I 
fancy. By the time he has paid his company, and 
defrayed the cost of the scenery " 

" Paid the company," interrupted John, " why, sir, 
do you mean to tell me that persons of such quality 
would condescend to play for hire? High-born 
ladies like — like the Duchess " 

His neighbour positively gaped, and then bending 
forward gazed at him narrowly — 

" Sir," he said, " I believe you are purposely acting 
the buffoon ; you seek to impose on me by affecting 
an impossible ignorance " 

" Upon my soul, sir," cried simple John, who was 
now quite pale and could hardly speak for agitation, 
" *tis my first visit to such a place, and I — I happen 
to know some of these ladies and " 

" So ? " said the other with a grin. " Well, good 
country cousin, I will take pity on your innocence. 
These titles here are wholly fictitious, as indeed I 
think is easily seen; these names to the right are 
those which either belong properly to the actors and 
actresses, or are assumed by them for their greater 
convenience. Mrs Scully, for instance, who plays 
Lady Olivia, chooses rather to call herself Mrs 
Swynnerton, because the name has a better sound, 
while as for Miss Fitzroy, who is set down for the 
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part of Lady Lucy, that I am sure must be an 
assumed name, but as it is the lady's first appearance 
upon the boards, my information concerning her is 
scanty. I am informed that she is a pretty little 
creature, and likely to prove attractive. Now, sir, 
let me request that you will sit still. I assure you 
it is quite unnerving to see you bouncing about in 
your seat. Sit down ; the curtain will rise in a 
moment ; and let me inform you, since the business 
is novel to you, that the first duty of the playgoer is 
to refrain from disturbing the rest of the audience." 

John sat still ; indeed, once the curtain had risen, 
he remained so absolutely motionless that he might 
have been turned to stone. 

The play, which at the time of its production 
enjoyed an ephemeral popularity, but has since 
passed into oblivion like its author, abounded in 
strained situations. The sentiment was super- 
abundant, the humour forced and occasionally 
verging upon coarseness, but Lady Lucy, who sus- 
tained one of the principal parts, won tumultuous 
applause from first to last. John saw her smiling 
upon her fictitious lover as she had smiled upon 
him, he heard her voice, her light laugh, he marked 
certain little tricks of manner, which, though he had 
known her for so brief a space, seemed engraven 
upon his memory — and his jealous heart seemed 
like to burst within him. He felt ashamed, nay, 
personally degraded by the publicity into which she 
had thrust herself. Good God ! That her beauty, 
her charm, her pretty ways should be thus pilloried I 
That any coarse brute who sate aloft in the gallery 
was free to make his comment because he had paid 
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his sixpence ! That nothing should be sacred ; that 
she should prattle of love, and weep mock tears, 
there in the glare of the footlights before all these 
curious, insolent eyes, as though he and she had 
never clasped hands and stammered secrets in the 
sanctity of the solitary dawn. Oh I Heavens, it 
was too much ! 

The intensity of his gaze drew hers towards him 
before she had been very long upon the scene, and 
she appeared to falter for a moment, but speedily 
recovered her self-possession. 

At the end of the first act, while he was still star- 
ing blankly at the lowered curtain, someone touched 
him on the shoulder, and, as he turned round, thrust 
a note into his hand. He tore it open quickly, and 
found it contained but a line : — *^ Come to the stage 
door when the play is over." Turning to speak to 
the messenger, he found that he had already gone. 

When Lady Lucy next came on the stage she 
played with even greater spirit and vivacity than 
before, but by-and-by stole a questioning glance at 
John ; and John gravely nodded. A thousand 
times, indeed, he had a mind to leave the place and 
to set eyes on her no more ; and still he lingered. 
With each succeeding act Miss Fitzroy further 
captivated the house, and the curtain descended at 
last amid tumultuous applause. 

Slowly and gloomily John rose, and after many 
enquiries found his way to the stage door, standing 
there motionless while streams of gay folk passed 
and repassed before his eyes. 

AH at once he felt a hand upon his arm. A 
slender, cloaked figure was beside him, and two 
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bright eyes were gazing at him eagerly from the 
depths of a quilted silk hood. 

"John," whispered Lady Lucy's voice, "here I 
am, John. I have given them all the slip that I 
might talk to you for a moment. You must know 
that I have had quite an ovation — they say that 
my fortune is made and that all London will be 
ringing with my name to-morrow; and now tell 
me, what did you think of it — how did you like 
me?" 

" What did I think of it ? " groaned John. " My 
dear, it nearly broke my heart ! " 

He saw the eager eyes flash, and felt the hand 
upon his arm tremble with anger. 

" What ! " she was beginning wrathfuUy, but broke 
off and continued in a softer tone : " You are vexed, 
I suppose, because I deceived you ? " 

" Nay, madam, 'tis not that. I had liefer you had 
told me the truth, yet that is a small matter. But 
that you should thus exhibit yourself " 

She snatched away her hand. 

"You would have kept me all to yourself, I 
suppose ? " 

" God knows I would ! " said he. 

"And you have the face to tell me so. You 
would have me stifle my ambition — make nothing 
of my talent — ^throw away the fame and fortune 
which are now actually within my grasp? And 
pray, John Cotley, what would you leave me? " 

" Peace of mind," said Cotley. " Honour " 

"Sir, do you mean to insult me? Surely these 
things must be mine in any walk of life." 

" Madam, they are endangered by the course you 
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would pursue. Give it up, I beg of you — I entreat 
it of you. You cannot already have forgotten what 
has passed between us — does it give me no right 
over you ? " 

"You are in truth a strange man," said she 
petulantly, "though I believe you love me well 
in your own odd fashion," and here the little 
hand stole back again to his arm. "But it is 
a selfish fashion, John. You would take every- 
thing from me — what would you give me in 
return ? " 

" All that I am," said John. " All that I have. 
My love, my home, myself. I came round to this 
place to offer them to you once and for all." 

The very intensity of his passion made his voice 
sound stem, and Lady Lucy once more jerked 
away her hand, and tossed her head. 

" Upon my word, sir, you are mighty cool. Pray 
do you expect me to jump at this proposal? I 
believe you do. I believe you would have me on 
my knees with gratitude for your condescension. 
Really it is laughable. Here am I with the world 
at my feet, and you — ^you would have me give up my 
whole career at your command and follow you like 
some meek patient Grizzel to that dreary home of 
yours. And you make this noble offer once for all, 
do you ? You are not disposed to renew it, should 
I venture to hesitate ? " 

" No," said John Cotley : " I am not to be trifled 
with. It must be now or never." 

" Then it shall be never ! " said Lady Lucy. 

■ ... * . 

Seven years passed by, and John Cotley tilled his 
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fields, and sowed, and reaped, and rode abroad in 
summer heat and wintry frosts. He was a hard 
man, his labourers said, and the neighbours gibed 
at him for being morose ; and John Cotley went on 
his way without heeding them, though day by day 
the lines about mouth and eyes deepened, and silver 
threads, which had no business there, increased 
among his brown locks. 

One March afternoon he was driven indoors by a 
heavy fall of snow — one of those late storms which 
are all the more severe because so untimely. He 
was standing, drumming impatiently on the window- 
pane, and thinking with vexation of the fruit-blossom 
which would be blighted, and the young growth of 
root and blade which must be checked, when of a 
sudden, through the muffled stillness there came a 
sound of imperative knocking at the double gate. 
The men were at work in the woodshed at the rear of 
the house, old Molly, who had grown deaf of late, was 
busy in the kitchen : only the master was aware of 
the summons, and he paused a moment as though 
in doubt before responding to it. 

The knocking came again, hurried and urgent 
John Cotley threw open the window and called 
aloud — 

" The gate is not locked : you can come in." 

•He saw the latch partly lifted and then fall back 
again, and the knocking was resumed, a woman's 
voice crying out at the same time — 

" Sir, it is too heavy for my strength. I pray you, 
let me in." 

John started and caught his breath ; then hastened 
from the room, with long swinging strides, and down 
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the snow-covered path. The gate creaked upon 
its hinges, and the figure of a lady, cloaked and 
hooded, stood revealed ; her hooped skirt almost 
filled the half-opened door, and as she stepped past 
John and hurried up the sloping path that lay 
between the lavender hedges — ghostly now beneath 
their weight of snow — she left behind her a little 
track of narrow-soled high-heeled shoes — each print 
of that light foot marking on the snow what seemed 
to be the impression of a flower and a leaf. Not a 
word said she, but pressed on till she reached the 
house, and indeed the snow was piled upon her 
shoulders and filled the creases in her hood. 

Once safe in the hall she turned and curtsied to 
John, who had followed close upon her heels, and 
then, throwing back her hood, revealed to him an 
unforgettable face in which he nevertheless saw 
much that was strange and new. There was new 
beauty to b^in with, but beauty of a different 
order to that young delicate bloom which he re- 
membered ; there was a roll in the bright eyes 
which had not used to be there ; a somewhat 
languishing smile wreathed the lovely lips. As 
she loosed her mantle and let it drop from her 
shoulders, she revealed a form in which full womanly 
symmetry had replaced the almost fragile grace 
of early girlhood. 

" John Cotley," she said, " I have come once 
more to throw myself upon your hospitality. *Tis 
true my coach has not broken down, but the storm 
is unpleasant, and progress is slow, and I am not ill- 
pleased at the prospect of warming and refreshing my- 
self before proceeding further. Therefore, recognising 
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the aspect of the country, and calling to mind that 
you lived in these parts, I desired my servants to 
halt for an hour, and bethought me that I would 
come and take you by surprise." 

" Madam/* said John, " you do indeed take me by 
surprise." 

She stole at him a curious, somewhat anxious 
glance — but soon laughed, and raised her eyebrows 
and shoulders with an affected gesture — 

" Fie, sir ! is that all you can find to say to me ? 
I vow your manners have grown rusty during these 
seven years. I protest when I visited you last you 
had more politeness. Do you wish, sir, to forbid 
me entrance ? " 

''By no means, madam. Pray come in. Such 
entertainment as this poor house can afford shall 
be yours.'* 

He led the way into the parlour, and soon was 
on his knees by the hearth kindling a fire. Out- 
side, the snow drifted past the window, and within 
all was silence, save for the rustling of Lady Lucy's 
silken garments as she breathed quickly, and the 
click of flint and steel. The tinder caught at last, 
and by-and-by the flame leaped in the chimney. 
Then John Cotley rose from his knees, and found 
Lady Lucy earnestly considering him. 

" You have not changed much, John, these seven 
years." 

" Have I not, madam ? " said he. 

" The place," she went on, " the place is so oddly 
familiar I could almost fancy that I had been here 
yesterday." 

** Could you indeed, madam ? " said John. 
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Leaning forward in the flickering light, and with 
that earnest expression she looked wonderfully, peril- 
ously like the other Lady Lucy whom he had once 
known. He averted his eyes, and began to move 
slowly towards the door. She followed him with 
a curious intent gaze. 

" 'Tis a pity that it should be snowing, John," she 
said, and the soft voice sounded almost caressing. 
^^ I have a mind to see the garden. If by chance 
it clears up by-and-by, I shall ask you to conduct 
me there." 

" Nay, madam," said John, pausing in the door- 
way, and turning upon her a very resolute face, 
"the garden would scarcely be worth your 
notice." 

" Do you suppose I have forgotten it ? " whispered 
she. " Shall I ever forget that sunny morning, and 
the roses, and " 

" Nay, forget it, madam," said John, sternly. " I 
assure you the roses are dead." 

And then he went away and left her, and 
presently old Molly came, all in a flutter of wonder 
and delight. 

"Tis herself, sure," she cried, peering into the 
beautiful pensive face of the visitor; "'tis Lady 
Lucy. Master come to me and says, says he, * Get 
tea ready, and everything of the best,' he says, 
' A lady has come who must be well attended to ' ; 
but he didn't never say it was your ladyship. Dear, 
my lady, what a merry company you was, to be 
sure. Do you mind how you all made your own 
beds. I'll wager your ladyship has never made 
your bed since." 
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" Yes, yes," said Lady Lucy, " I have made my 
own bed, Molly, and I must lie on it." 

She sate very silent and thoughtful after this ; 
but when refreshments were served, and John Cotley 
came to do the honours of his table, she became 
once more all smiles and gaiety, prattling very 
prettily about the great world and the folk who 
dwelt there, and running on from one topic to 
another without appearing to notice her host's 
gravity and silence. All at once, turning to him 
with a challenging air, she said : " In this solitary 
retreat of yours, Mr Cotley, I presume the news of 
my doings and successes have not reached you ? " 

" Madam," he returned, with an added shade of 
coldness in his tone, *^ I must own that I have 
failed to keep count of your triumphs." 

"Why, that is the less surprising since, accord- 
ing to my flatterers, my triumphs are past reckon- 
ing. Do you remember, sir ; " and here, leaning her 
elbows on the table and resting her chin upon her 
hands, she darted a penetrating glance towards 
him — " do yoii remember, sir, a conversation which 
we once had at early dawn? I, at least, recollect 
it very well. Though you were unaware at the 
time of the career I had chosen, you made several 
curiously apt forecasts." 

"Madam," returned John, "I regret to say that 
my memory is not as good as yours." 

She bit her lip, but soon recovered herself. Tilt- 
ing back her head slightly, and looking at him 
through her narrowed lids, she continued — 

** You prophesied, as I recollect, that I should be 
courted by the highest in the land ; admired by all 
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the rank and fashion of ^London. '^Dukes/ said you 
— and I vow you would have laughed had you but 
known the gloomy despair of your face— 'dukes 
and marquises will be fighting for the privilege of 
kissing your hand.* Well, your words have come 
true; many grandees have come a-courting me; 
this hand of mine has been kissed by royalty. 
And yet, John Cotley, *tis a weary life. Empty 
flattery, tiresome praise — a feather-headed crew 
that flutter round me with unmeaning smiles and 
foolish compliments. Not one true man among 
them." 

As she paused, he bowed stiflly. 

"Amid all my success I am sick at heart," she 
went on, excitedly. " I long for a home ; I long to 
find a loyal heart, a hand that I could rely on." 

"I regret to hear, madam," said Cotley, as she 
paused again, ** that events have not justified your 
expectations.'' 

She looked at him fixedly for a moment, and 
then smiling archly, went on — 

"And you tell me you have forgotten this con- 
versation of ours? Now, I can recall it word for 
word. When I first emei^ed from under the leafy 
archway yonder " — with a wave of the hand — " you 
were standing thus " — 

She rose to her feet and struck an attitude, head 
bent, one hand pressed to her brow, the other 
clutching at the ruffles at her breast. " And I was , 
so rude as to laugh ; do you remember ? " 

"You have the advantage of me, madam," said 
John Cotley, sternly. 

She continued as though she had not heard him. 
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and with a little tremor in her voice. " You said 
some pretty things about my being an angel, and 
I asked you what you knew of me ; and you said 
that you knew only what your eyes had shown you, 
and what your heart had told you. Oh, John, does 
your heart tell you nothing now ? " 

" I do not understand you," said John, steadily. 

" To be sure you have forgotten all that passed. 
I suppose, too, that you have forgotten about those 
wanderings of ours in the alleys yonder, when the 
leaves were green, and the roses were blowing. I 
stumbled once, and you made me take your arm, 
and I felt it trembling beneath my hand. Think of 
that, Mr Cotley ! Were you not a foolish youth in 
those days } And so we walked together, and told 
each other wonderful things, and I asked you to 
think kindly of me always. Ah, John, I fear you 
have not kept your word." 

He, too, had risen and stood before her, rigid, 
with hands dropping by his side, and a grey 
face. 

" Then they called me," she went on, with a thrill 
in her musical voice, her face earnest now and glow- 
ing, "they called me — there was but one moment 
left : I gave you a flower, but you said it was not 
enough — you took my hands and " 

Bending forward suddenly she seized his; they 
were limp and cold as ice ; " You took my hands," 
she repeated, her voice still vibrating, her eyes 
fixed passionately on his, " you fell on your knees 
at my feet as I kneel to you now, you said, 
you said — oh, let me say it ! — " Love, love, stoop to 
me!" 
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John Cotley gave one glance at the pleading, up- 
turned face, at the beautiful eyes swimming in tears, 
and then he withdrew his hands. 

*' You have surpassed yourself, madam," he said. 
''You are certainly a marvellous actress. Your 
rendering of the scene was absolutely perfect" 

She was on her feet in a moment, dashing the 
tears from her eyes and laughing unsteadily. 

"I was determined to convince you of my 
powers," cried she, in a voice which feigned light* 
ness though it was husky and ill-assured. " There, 
you should feel proud, Mr Cotley, that* so famed 
a personage should give you a performance all 
to yourself. . . . The storm shows no signs of 
abating, I fear, so I will not trespass further on 
your hospitality. I am much obliged to you, Mr 
Cotley, for your entertainment, and now I think I 
will take my leave. My cloak and hood lie yonder 
— I thank you " — as he assisted her to put them on. 
" Now, sir, if you will have the kindness to open the 
gate I will pursue my way." 

They were out of the house by this time, and 
she passed in front of him towards the gate. 
When she reached it she paused, and curtsied with 
averted eyes. 

"Farewell, sir, I have to thank you for your 
generosity and kindness. I need trouble you to 
come no further." 

He watched the figure move away with stately 
undulating grace, and when it was lost in the white 
mist he closed the gate with a heavy sigh. There lay 
the tracks in front of him, flower and leaf, flower 
and leaf, those just made showing sharp and clear, 
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the others already half-obliterated ; by nightfall all 
alike would have vanished. The light feet would 
intrude no more upon his path. 

Going indoors he stood for a moment by the 
hearth, and then drawing a note -book from his 
bosom, took from the little leather pocket beneath 
the cover a small paper packet which he proceeded 
to unfold. Within lay the crumbling and dis- 
coloured remnants of what once had been a rose. 

"Let it go with the rest!" said John Cotley, and 
stooping he dropped it among the embers. 

A little flame caught it, leaped up, flickered, and 
died away. 



A PRISONER OF WAR 

IT is nearly a hundred years ago now since that 
golden October evening which made such a 
change in Molly Rainford's life; the blue-eyed 
children to whom she used to tell the story have 
long since been laid to rest, and her grandchildren — 
old men and women now — have almost forgotten it. 
Even the neighbours have ceased to wonder at the 
odd name which they bear, and do not realise that 
were it not corrupted and mispronounced, it would 
have a still stranger sound in their ears. 

On this fine October evening then, many, 
many years ago, Molly Rainford was setting the 
house-place to rights, before the return of her father 
and his men from the wheatfield, where they had 
been at work since dawn. It was worth while grow- 
ing wheat in those days, as Farmer Joe could tell 
you, but it took long to cut, and the arms grew 
weary that wielded the sickle, and the sweat poured 
down the brown faces. Old Winny the servant, and 
even Susan, the lass who occasionally came in to 
help, had been all day in the field too, helping with 
other women-folk to bind the sheaves. Molly would 
have been there herself, but that somebody was 
wanted to go backwards and forwards between house 
and field with food and drink for the labourers. 
Indeed, what with carrying the ten o'clock 
"bagging," the big noonday dinner, and the four 

a44 
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o*clock " drinkings," Molly's arms and feet ached 
pretty well, but she could not sit down to rest yet ; 
she must bestir herself, " straighten up " the house, 
and set out the supper — bread and cheese, cold 
bacon, and plenty of small beer. 

As she moved about the flagged room, intent on 
her own thoughts, she did not at first hear a low 
hurried tap at the outer door, which stood open ; and 
it was not until a figure passed hurriedly through it, 
and stepped from the passage into the kitchen itself, 
that she turned round with a great start. 

She saw a young fellow of about middle height, 
with a well-knit and curiously graceful figure, fair 
hair, closely cropped, and blue eyes set in a face 
which, though pale and startled now, had neverthe- 
less a certain winsomeness about it. His clothes 
were soiled and ragged, and his feet were bare, yet 
at the very first sight of him Molly realised that he 
was no tramp. 

" Don't scream," he said in a low voice, and throw- 
ing out his hand pleadingly. 

'* I weren't goin* to scream," returned Molly, briefly 
and calmly, and thereat the stranger smiled — a very 
pleasant smile, with a flash of white teeth, and a 
merry twinkle in the eyes. 

Molly blushed all over her apple-blossom face, and 
dropped her head, upon which the brown hair would 
never lie as smoothly as she wished ; but presently, 
overcoming her shyness, she fixed her honest grey 
eyes upon him and said seriously: "What might 
you please to want, sir ? " 

** I will tell you the truth," said the man. " I have 
escaped from prison. I want you to give me shelter 
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here for a few days, until the hue and cry is over, 
and then " 

"'Scaped from prison!" ejaculated Molly. "I 
don't say as I won't scream now," and she made as 
though she would rush past him to the door. But 
the other stopped her. 

" I am not a criminal," he said. '' I have done no 
wrong except to fight for my own land." 

" Dear o' me," said Molly. " And where may that 
be i I doubt we are fighting most of the world just 



now." 



" I am a Frenchman," returned he. " My name is 
Jean Marie Kerenec." 

" Well, that's a name," cried Molly, and dropped 
upon a chair. "Jammery, d'ye say? But you 
speak English quite sensibly." 

" I was a fisherman by trade," said Jean, " and 
used besides to do a bit of trade with your country, 
and your folks came over to us, and so I learned to 
speak your language when I was quite a little boy. 
And then I've been so long in an English prison, 
you see. When the war broke out I became a 
marine, and was taken prisoner with my mates by 
an English man-o'-war, and I've been in prison two 
— three years now. Life in an English prison-ship 
is not gay, I tell you." 

"You shouldn't fight against us, you see," said the 
girl. " Well, I'm sure I don't know what I'm to do. 
You're welly clemmed, I reckon ? — hungry, I mean," 
seeing that he stared at her. " Sit down and eat a 
bit." 

She pointed to the great wooden settle, but he 
remained standing until she returned with a plate of 
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bread and meat and a jug of beer. Going towards 
her as she was crossing the kitchen, and moving 
swiftly and gracefully on his bare feet, as some lithe 
creature of the woods, he took her burden from her, 
and, placing it on the table, sat down, and fell to with 
right good will. 

Molly went on with her work, eyeing her visitor 
from time to time. Once, happening to intercept 
her glance, he smiled at her brightly. 

" I'm sure I don't know whatever my father will 
say," muttered Molly. " He'll haply be angry with 
me for letting you stop." 

''Is he a hard man?" enquired Jean, his face 
falling. 

"Nay, when father's not crossed there's no 
kinder man in the whole o' Lancashire. But if you 
go the wrong way to work wi' him ! Poor Teddy, 
my brother, did that, and my father turned him out 
He's sorry enough about it now, poor father is, for 
Ted went and 'listed and hasn't never been home 
since." 

The stranger laid down his knife and fork and 
looked at her earnestly. "If your brother were 
taken prisoner," he said, " would not he, your father, 
be glad if he were treated kindly ? If he had a 
chance of coming home, and only wanted just what 
I want now, shelter for a few days to help him, what 
would your father say if one refused him ? " 

" There's something in that," said Molly, and the 
glance which she threw at the young stranger was 
much softer and more encouraging than her words. 

An hour or two wore away, and Molly finished 
tidying, and spread the long tables, and fed the 
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chickens, and set her dairy to rights. Id all these 
operations Jean Marie Kerenec assisted her, and he 
told her the most wonderful things the while, so that 
now her eyes brightened with astonishment, and 
now her bonny cheek grew pale with alarm, and 
sometimes her red lips would droop and tears of 
compassion would hang upon her lashes. But she 
thought her new friend an heroic and most delightful 
personage. 

When the shadows had crept over the face of the 
land and the first bat circled round the house, the 
tramp of clogged feet, and the sound of many voices, 
announced the return of the harvesters. 

"You'd best hide," said Molly, struck with a 
sudden thought. " Yes, hide in the buttery till the 
folks are abed and my father is having his glass 
comfortable by the fire ; then I'll tackle him." 

So into the buttery Jean Marie disappeared, and 
prudent Molly locked the door and put the key in 
her pocket. Presently he heard the farmer come 
stamping in in his top-boots, and a series of thuds in 
the passage, which meant that the men, having duly 
" washed them " at the pump, were now respectfully 
divesting themselves of their clogs. He heard old 
Winny groaning over the fatigues of the day, and 
Susan giggling with some rustic admirer, and the 
quick tread of Molly's feet on the Rags as she 
hastened up and down the table. Then a roar from 
Farmer Rainford — 

" Hurry up, wilt thou, lass ? Wheer's the moog ? 
Tm that dry I could very near drink water. ' Is the 
field nigh cut ? ' says thou. No, nor half-cut " (and 
here the farmer rapped out an oath or two) ; ** the 
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lads don't work near so well as they used to do : 
nor the wenches neither. There's storm-weather 
about. Thou might ha' made shift to come out a 
bit before supper — another pair of hands is worth 
summat, I tell thee." 

Another pair of hands ! Jean Marie rubbed his 
own in the darkness, and drew a long breath. 
Here was a lever by which he might help his 
cause. 

Presently the scraping back of benches denoted 
that the meal was at an end, and soon the sound 
of retreating voices announced that the tired folk 
had withdrawn to their beds in attic or outhouse. 
Then Jean Marie heard Molly speaking in a low 
muffled tone, which somehow conveyed to him the 
impression that she was bending over her father ; and 
then a bellow from the old man made the prisoner 
spring backwards from the door. 

" A Frenchy in my house ! What the— the " 

" Eh, father, just think if it were our Teddy as 
had got loose from prison Over yon, and wanted a 
helpin' hand." 

"Our lad's noan sich a fool as to get put in 
prison." 

" Nay, but he might ; and the Lord might do the 
same to us as we do to yon poor chap." 

" Don't tell me, ye silly wench, as the Lord *ud go 
for to treat a good honest Englishman same as a 
fool of a Frenchy." 

" He looks just like an Englishman, father, and 
he speaks English much the same as we do. He 
seems as nice as could be, and that handy going 
about the kitchen." 
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"Sir," called out Jean Marie from the place of 
his concealment, his voice sounding thin and strange 
through the keyhole ; " Sir, I could help with 
the reaping ; you said you wanted another pair of 
hands/' 

"What's that?" cried Farmer Joe, and then he 
fell a-laughing. "Why, there's sense in what the 
chap says — Vm terribly short-handed just now. 
Come out, sin' thou*rt theer, and let's have a look 
at thee." 

The door being unlocked, Jean emerged from the 
buttery, and stepped lightly across the floor on his 
bare feet. Taking up his position opposite old 
Rainford, he first extended for inspection a pair of 
powerful hands, and then, pulling up his ragged 
shirt-sleeves, displayed the magnificent muscles of 
his arms. 

" Will that do ? " he enquired quaintly. 

The farmer slapped him on the back, with a roar 
of laughter. 

" That'll do, my lad ; that'll do," he cried. " Od's 
bobs, they arms 'ud do credit to an Englishman 1 
Coom, we's see how mich work thou can get 
through to-morrow. How long dost thou want to 
bide here?" 

" Till the end of the week, if I may." 

" Ah, that'll do well enpugh ; we's have finished 
field by then. How wilt thou get away, think'st 
thou ? " 

" A friend of mine will meet me a little further 
down the coast in a fishing-boat You see, I am 
trusting you, sir. I am sure you will keep my 
secret." 
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"You may be sure, lad. Vm not the mon to 
betray yo'." 

" I've been thinkinV' put in Molly, " we must lend 
Mester John some o' our Ted's cloo'es, and a pair o* 
clogs, and we must tell folks — I think we'd best tell 
folks as he's a friend o' yours as has coom to help 
wi' the harvest." 

This plan was put into execution. To the work- 
people it seemed natural enough that " Mester " had 
called in additional help in the emergency, and the 
intimate terms on which the new comer seemed to 
be with the daughter of the house lent credit to the 
supposition. 

Jean Marie worked manfully in the wheat-field, but 
in the evenings, and every spare moment during the 
day, he was at Molly's side. He pumped water for 
her, carried her pail, swept up her kitchen, and even 
lit the fire before she came down in the morning. He 
had such pleasant ways withal, and such a kindly 
smile, that it was no wonder Molly smiled on him 
in return, and that the work-people soon b^an to 
whisper that she and the "Liverpool mon" were 
" coortin'." 

On the evening of the third day, work being 
finished, and Jean outstripping his mates, and 
finding Molly alone in the kitchen, was greeted 
by her so cordially that somehow — he never quite 
knew how — he found his arm round her waist, and 
words of love leaping to his lips. She was an angel, 
a darling; he would never love anyone but her, 
and she must love him too; he must go away 
now, but when the war was over he would come 
back, and they must be married. 
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"But my father will never allow it," stammered 
Molly, making no attempt, however, to disengage 
herself. 

And at this most inopportune moment in walked 
Farmer Joe. The state of things that ensued can 
be imagined. The old farmer's fury ; Jean Marie's 
protestations; Molly's tearful and inconsequent 
assurances, first, that she knew nothing about it, 
and that it wasn't her fault, secondly, that ''as 
how 'twas" she would never have any other 
sweetheart. 

After a time, however, peace was in some 
measure restored ; the young folks silently resolved 
to achieve their end, while Farmer Joe loudly 
announced that, as the chap was bound to leave 
in two-three days, he'd keep his word to him 
for this time, but he'd be domned if he didn't 
give him up if ever he showed his face there 
again. 

After that he interfered no more, and though 
he was well aware that Jean and Molly continued 
their courting on the sly, he left them alone, and, 
except for an occasional sarcasm anent '' Frenchies " 
and " frog-eaters," made no attempt to molest Jean. 

On the morning of the day fixed for the young 
man's departure, however, he received news which 
changed his contemptuous indifference into active 
hatred and fury. He came staggering into the 
kitchen with an ashy-white face and starting eye- 
balls. Parson Bradley had been with him, and 
had announced to him the death of his son, 
Teddy, in foreign parts. 

"They'n killed him," he cried. "Those domned 
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Frenchies ha' killed my lad. See, here's his name 
in th' paper parson brought me. Eh, my lad — 
and I druv him fro' the door! And now they'n 
killed him, the domned raskils ! " 

Molly gave a cry, and flung her apron over her 
head, and Jean came forward, full of genuine dis- 
tress and sympathy. But at sight of him the old 
man's face became suddenly suffused with a rush 
of returning colour ; he babbled with inarticulate 
rage, and shook his fist threateningly. 

"Soombry '11 pay for this," he cried, as soon 
as he could speak. " I'll not have no murderers 
in my house. I'll have blood for blood. Does 
not the Book say *an eye for an eye'? I'll have 
life for life, I tell yo'. I'll revenge my son ! " 

"Oh, father, father," wept Molly, throwing her- 
self at his feet, "dunnot say that! Dunnot look 
at John so wicked ! He's innocent, poor lad. 
The Book says more nor they things; it says, 
'Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,' and, 'Do as 
yo' would be done by.' We'n killed hundreds 
and thousands of Frenchmen, I reckon, but if 
poor Teddy were alive in the hands of his 
enemies yo'd think it a cruel thing if he were 
made to answer for it." 

With a volley of oaths the farmer was stooping 
forward to thrust her away, when there sounded 
of a sudden a tramping of feet without, and a 
heavy knock at the door. 

"They've come for me!" said Jean, turning 
very pale. "Molly, my loved one, they will take 
me away; we shall — never meet again. Let us 
thank God for these happy days." 
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She had risen and flown to him, and his arms 
were about her, when the knocking came again, 
loud and continuous. 

"Open there, in the King's namel" cried an 
imperious voice. 

" Curse yo\ Molly, go to the door ! " growled 
her father. 

" Go, sweetheart," said Jean, releasing her. 

"Oh, father," gasped Molly, as she crept with 
lagging steps across the room, " father, remember 
— yo* gave your word ! " 

The door swung back, and in an instant the 
room, as it seemed to Molly, was full of soldiers. 
Their leader, after a brief glance round, which 
took in, apparently without any deep interest, the 
old man leaning forward in his chair, the tremb- 
ling girl, and the fair-haired young labourer 
standing in the background, addressed himself to 
the master of the house. 

"You are Farmer Rainford, I presume? I am 
in search of an escaped French prisoner of war, 
who, it is supposed, is in hiding in this neighbour- 
hood. A suspicious-looking French craft has 
been hovering about Formby Cove since yesterday. 
May I ask if you've seen any stranger about your 
premises during the last few days?" 

Old Joe lifted his h^avy eyes, and gazed at 
the speaker stolidly, but without saying a 
word. 

" Please to excuse my father, sir," faltered Molly, 
coming quickly forward^ "We*n just had bad 
news — terrible bad news, and he's upset. We'n 
just heard as my only brother was killed by the 
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French. See, there's his name in the paper — 
Corporal Edward Rainford of the King's Own." 

She snatched the paper from her father's hand 
as she spoke, and pointed out the marked place 
with a trembling finger. Joe made an inarticulate 
sound, and then clapped his hand before his 
mouth. 

" That's a pity," said the officer, with momentary 
compassion. " Well, Mr Rainford, we won't trouble 
you. You can tell us what we want to know, my 
girl. You haven't noticed any stranger about the 
place lately? Your labourers are all known to 
you? No ragged-looking fellow has come to the 
door to beg for alms ? " 

Molly had been shaking her head vigorously. 

"No, sir! oh no, sir!" she now cried eagerly. 
"There's nobody about but our own folks as has 
worked for us ever sin' I can remember ; and there's 
nobody in this house but my father and mysel', and 
old Winny the servant, and my sweetheart there." 

"Oh!" said the officer, laughing, "that's your 
sweetheart, is it? He seems a likely lad. Why 
isn't he out fighting for his country ? " 

" Oh, please sir, I couldn't spare him!" cried Molly, 
laughing with white lips. "It 'ud fair break my 
heart if anything was to happen to him." 

Her feigned laughter was strangled by her sobs. 
Her father uttered a groan, and let his head drop 
forward into his hands. 

" Dom they raskil Frenchies ! " he cried : " they'n 
been and killed my only son ! " 

"Come, men," said the officer, "we'll take our- 
selves off. This is not a likely place for a French 
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prisoner to take refuge in. You'd soon give him up, 
wouldn't you, Mr Rainford ? " 

Joe Rainford raised his head and looked at him 
steadily. 

"Yo'n heerd what my lass telled yo'," he said, 
doggedly ; " there isn't nobry here, nobbut me, and 
her, — and her sweetheart ! " 



THROUGH THE COTTAGE WINDOW 

THE gable end of the cottage faced the shore, 
and I first became conscious of the window 
by the sudden appearance of a faint light behind its 
narrow panes. It was a stormy evening, the wind 
sweeping down between the dunes in sudden gusts 
that caught up the sand from their steep sides — 
which were indeed but sparsely covered with star- 
grass — and sent it driving seawards in blinding 
eddies. I had wandered overlong about the damp 
stretch of shore that bordered the remains of the 
submarine forest, interested first by the curious con- 
trasts of colour to be noticed there — the silvery 
sweep of sand sloping downwards to the dusky 
purplish brown of the remnants aforesaid, in the 
irregular surface of which little pools and rivulets of 
water reflected the sky ; the blue-green of the star- 
grass interspersed with patches of dwarf willows 
and bilberry plants, the foliage of which at this season 
had taken on a variety of tints. Later on, when the 
tide had come roaring and leaping in, I had been 
attracted by the magnificence of its fury, and had 
watched wave after wave roll towards me, gathering 
and swelling as though with suppressed rage, and 
finally breaking with a boom that went echoing 
through the hills, while the spray dashed ever higher 
and higher. Fascinated as I had been by the sight, 
I did not notice that the early autumnal sunset was 
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over, until a sudden roller, more adventurous than 
its fellows, came rushing to my very feet, and, turning 
hurriedly to escape from it, I observed that the 
world behind me was wrapped in gloom, save for 
the lingering glare at the horizon. Almost at the 
moment that I became aware of the approach of 
night, I became also conscious that the gusts of 
wind before alluded to no longer carried stinging 
clouds of sand with them, but were laden with a 
cold mist of rain almost as painful to meet, a mist 
which, indeed, as I hastily threaded my way through 
the yielding sand, soon turned to a downpour. 

Clearly, unless I wished to be drenched as well 
as benighted on this lonely waste, I must at once 
seek shelter ; and, while I was disconsolately wonder- 
ing whither I should bend my steps, a sudden ray 
of light drew my attention to the little habitation 
I had before noticed. Drawing my cloak closely 
round me I made my way thither with all the speed 
I could muster, and knocked loudly at the closed 
door; but my summons passed unheeded, being 
most probably unheard in the increasing fury of the 
gale; and, after repeated raps on the panels and 
rattlings of the latch, I went round to the window, 
in the hope that my efforts to attract attention might 
meet with some success from this point No curtain 
hung behind the panes, and pressing my face close 
to them I peered into the room within. It was a 
small kitchen, kept with a neatness and cleanliness 
which one learns to expect among north-country 
folk. A small fire burnt upon the hearth, and a 
candle flickered in a tin sconce over the homely 
mantle-shelf. By the light of these I descried the 
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figure of a woman sitting by the hearth ; her hands 
were folded on her lap, and her eyes were fixed 
upon the fire. She might have been any age be- 
tween fifty and sixty ; the slight and erect form, and 
handsome face, rendered remarkable by strongly- 
marked black brows, would incline one to name the 
lesser figure, had not the deep lines about eyes and 
mouth, and the snow-white, if still abundant hair, 
inclined one to think her an older woman. 

But I was in no mood to examine or criticise just 
then; with my face still close to the casement I 
tapped sharply on the topmost pane. The woman 
started, and turned her face towards me, grasping 
the elbows of her chair with both hands, but not 
otherwise attempting to move. I tapped again, 
more impatiently. Still remaining seated she 
stretched out both arms towards the window, a 
smile breaking over her face. Such a strange smile I 
Tender, even yearning, and yet one might almost 
say, fearful. 

Losing patience, I tapped again, and nodded. 
With arms still stretched out she slowly left her 
chair and dropped upon her knees. 

Then taking advantage of a momentary lull 
in the storm I shook the crazy casement and 
shouted : 

" Let me in ; I shall be wet to the skin ! " 

At length she rose hurriedly to her feet; then, 
shading her eyes with her hand, made her way 
towards me. 

" Eh, dear ! " she cried, as she drew near ; " it's not 
him — 'tis a wumman ! " 

"Oh, do let me in," I pleaded. "See how it 
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rains ! I only ask for shelter until the storm is 



over." 



She signed to me to go round to the door, and 
in another moment my feet were on the sanded 
floor within. 

" Dear o' me," she cried, " yo're wet, ma'am ; yo're 
terrible wet. I wish I'd ha' heerd yo' before, but 
wind and rain were makkin' sich a din I didn't 
notice nothin'." 

"And when you did notice, you took me for a 
ghost, I think," I said, laughing, but feeling still a 
little aggrieved. 

No trace of the strange expression which I 
had noticed on her face when I had first summoned 
her lingered there as she admitted me, but at these 
careless words of mine I saw it come again. 

" Coom nigh the fire," she said, after a pause, during 
which she had gazed at me as one half awake. 

" Did you take me for a ghost ? " I persisted, as I 
drew near the hearth. 

" I took yo' fur — summat," she answered doggedly. 
Then, after a moment's silence, she began to press 
me hospitably to dry my " shoon," and informed me 
that she would " mak' tay in a two-three minutes." 

" Yo're out late," she added presently, gazing at 
me as I basked in the comfortable warmth. " Dun 
yo* coom fro* far?" 

" I have walked along the shore from Saltleigh," 
I said. " I am staying at the inn there. It is not 
very far. When the storm is over I shall make my 
way back by road.*' 

"Ah,** she commented, bending down to fill the 
little brown teapot from the now bubbling kettle. 
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As she did so I caught sight of the glitter of a 
wedding-ring upon the gnarled brown hand. 

" Do you live here all alone ? " 

" Ah," affirmatively. 

" You've been married, I see." 

She nodded. 

"Your husband is dead, I suppose?" Again 
the curious look, but no answer. I repeated my 
question. 

"I reckon he is dead, ma'am," she replied in a 
low voice. " Yigh, I met say I know he's dead. It's 
thirty-five year sin' he went — he mun be dead." 

" Did he not die here, then ? " 

" Nay, ma'am, he wur a sailor. He deed at say on 
jest sich a night as this. He deed, and he thought 
on me." 

The smile which I had seen once before, which 
held so much of love, and yet had in it a suggestion 
of fear, hovered about her lips again for a moment, 
and was gone. 

" Tay's drawed nice now," she said in a different 
tone. " Will yo' please to pull up, ma'am ? " motion- 
ing me to draw my chair nearer the table. " I've 
soom leet cake here as I'll toast in a minute, but I 
have na' a bit o' butter, I'm sorry to tell yo' ; yo' 
mun mak' shift wi'out." 

As I murmured my thanks for the generosity with 
which she had set before me the best her house 
contained, and emphatically assured her that I 
infinitely preferred light cake without butter, my 
hostess reseated herself in her elbow-chair, and 
gazed at me, while I ate and drank, with evident 
satisfaction. But she did not speak, and each 
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furtive glance that I sent in her direction increased 
my curiosity. 

It was such a handsome face, with its great 
dark eyes, its still beautiful colouring, its expres- 
sion of reserved strength, of patience, of — what 
was it ? Expectation or longing ? A little of 
both, perhaps, but all placid and contained. 

" You must be very lonely," I said, pushing away 
my cup at length, and leaning back in my chair. 
She looked up quickly, sighed, and suffered her 
hands to drop together in her lap. 

" I am that," she said, half to herself. 

" How long were you married before you lost your 
husband ? " 

" Nobbut a year," she returned ; " scarce a year." 

" So short a time ! How very sad. It must have 
seemed hard to you that he should go to sea and 
leave you — but of course he had to do it" 

"Yigh, ma'am, he had to do it — but I took it 
very ill." 

Her voice had sunk, so that the words were scarcely 
audible; it seemed to me that there were tears in 
the dark eyes. Impulsively leaving my chair I knelt 
down by her side, taking the worn hands in mine. 

" It is all forgiven now," I said. " The few hasty 
words are forgotten, but the memory of the love 
remains." 

" Ah," she said, still speaking half to herself, " all's 
forgiven now — all wur forgiven long sin' — before he 
deed. He thought of me before he deed, and loved 
me jest same as ever. He looked at me so lovin' — 
God rest him ! He was never one to bear a grudge." 

" But I thought you said he died at sea." 
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" Yigh, he deed at say, fur sure," she added, looking 
at me as though in surprise ; " but I knowed he loved 
me and forgave me." 

" Some of his comrades told you all about it, I 
suppose ? " 

" Nay, nay, nobry towd me — nobbut hisseP. His 
mates was all drownded, too ; naught was niver heerd 
on 'em at arter ship sailed that last time. Noan of 
'em ever coom back — nobbut him, and he coomed 
to nobry but me." 

" Do you mean that his spirit came back ? " I asked, 
half-incredulously, half awe-stricken. 

" Ma'am, I can't reetly tell you how he coom 
back, but it was him. He coomed to tell me he wur 
dead, and to let me know as he'd forgave me." 

*' Was nothing ever heard of his ship ? " I enquired. 

" Naught was niver heerd of ship, nor captain, nor 
crew," she said. " Noan of 'em coom back, nobbut 
my Will." 

The wind raging round the house drove the rain 
fiercely against the little window, and I glanced 
towards it fearfully ; then, laughing inwardly at my 
own folly, I turned to the woman again. 

"Don't you think it may have been fancy?" I 
said. "You are so lonely here, you see, and you 
had been fretting perhaps because of your little 
quarrel, and because you had, I suppose, no news of 
him. And then you imagined you saw his face — 
at the window — was it? he used perhaps to come 
to the window " 

" Ah," she interrupted, " he all'ays coom theer — 
all'ays fro' the time when he wur a little lad. He'd 
coom theer, and press his face to the window, and tap 
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three times same as yo' did to-neet — ^he alPays 
tapped three times. And I used to look up from 
my little stool i' the corner and nod at him, and at 
arter a bit get up and stale out when feyther and 
moother wurna lookin* — fur they'd alFays barge if 
they cotched me playin' wi' Will Davis. The 
Davises were cocklin' folk — very rough — a bad lot 
'twas said, and my feyther didn't reckon to let me 
go wi' 'em. But my Will, he was never same as 
t'others — a gradely little lad he wur, good at's books 
and never up to no mischeef. ' I'll noan be a cockle- 
mon same as my feyther,' he'd say ; * when I goo to 
say ril goo a bit fur'er off. I'll sail fur, wheer 
theer's no lond an' no houses, an' no naught, nobbut 
wayter, wayter, wayter — same as it says in my book.' 
Folks thought it a wonderful thing to see a little 
chap same as him goin' so reg'lar to school. But 
t'other lads 'ud laugh at him for goin' barefoot ; poor 
Will, he hadn't niver a shoe to his foot" 

She broke off to laugh softly to herself; her eyes 
were again fixed, on the fire, and her mind had 
evidently conjured up a vivid picture of the lad as he 
had been in bygone days. 

" Eh, I mind when he'd coom patterin' ower th' 
weet sand to this place he'd leave tracks o's little 
bare feet all round the house ; and my feyther 'ud 
barge and sauce me terrible if he coom out and saw 
them. 

"*Yon little raskil Will's been here again,' he'd 
say ; * my word, I'll thrash him if I cotch him 
here.' 

" And moother, hoo'd tak' me by the ear, and drag 
me across the kitchen and sit me down on my stool 
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i* th' corner wi* my patchwork. * If thou dar*s so 
mich as say a word to yon agin*, hoo'd say, * I'll fetch 
birch-rod to thee.* 

" But *tweren*t o* no use. Soon as ever Fd hear the 
three taps, and see the roguish e'en o' Will laughin' 
in at me through the window, Td mak' my way to 
him soom gate. Yigh, I wur terrible headstrong. 
Poor mother — ^hoo'd a done better to ha' takken 
rod to me — but hoo never did more nor talk — ^hoo 
thought the warld o' me, and so did my feyther." 

" Were your parents alive when you married ? '* I 
inquired, breaking in upon the somewhat lengthy 
silence which ensued. 

" Nay, ma'am, they deed both on 'em, when I wur 
eighteen year of age. My aunt coomed to live wi' 
me then for a bit, but we didn't get on so well. 
Will had been sailorin' for nigh upon five year then, 
and I only seed him now and agin. Eh, I mind well 
the time he coom at arter feyther and moother deed. 
I had my blacks on, fur it were market day, and me 
and my aunt had been down to th' village. We had 
afallin' out as we coom we're ways awhoam again, 
and my aunt hoo'd gone straight to her chamber, 
and hoo said hoo didn't want no tay, and hoo'd 
pack up and go next morn and leave me alone, 
for I wur but an ill-mannered, ill-tempered wench. 
Well, I coom in and sot me down here in cheer, and 
I got a-gate o' cryin', for I wur feelin' quite undone 
to think o' my aunt goin' that gate, and I wur 
thinkin* how lonely I was, and what a miserable 
thing it war for a lass to be left same as me wi'out 
feyther nor moother, when all of a sudden I heerd 
Will knockin' at the pane. Didn't I jump up, and 
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didn't I run out, and didn't he cotch me in's arms 
and kiss me same as nobry'd ever kissed me afore ! 

* Why, my lass,' says he, ' wast thou cryin' ? I never 
see those bonny e'en o* thine wi' tears in 'em afore. 
Why, what wast thou cryin* for, Molly ? ' 

" I looked up in his face— eh, it was a bonny face, 
and so kind and anxious like, that I fair burst out 
again. 'Coom, lass,' says he, 'we's ha' no more 
tears, but thou mun tell me all about it' * Eh, well,' 
says I, ' Pm cryin' because I am a cross, bad- 
tempered lass and nobry can't a-bear to live i' th' 
house wi' me.' ' Coom, is that all ? ' says he, and he 
laughed till he fair shook ; ' I know soombry as could 
manage very well to live i' th' same house as thee. 
Coom, give over — I thought 't were summat war 
when I see thee i' thy blacks and all' 

" * Nay, but it is war,' says I, * feyther and moother 
are dead o' the fever, and I am left wi* nobry but my 
aunt Jane, and her and me cannot agree, and we 
had words coomin' awhoam fro' market, and hoo 
says hoo wunnot live wi' me no more.' 

" * Eh, dear, eh, dear, there's a tale,' says he ; 

* coom, will Aunt Jane eat me, dost thou think, if I 
ax to coom in ? ' 

" * Hoo cannot eat thee if hoo wants to,' says I, 
howdin' up my head. * This house belongs to me 
now, and I am missus.' We were steppin' inside 
then, and Will put his two hands o* my shoulders 
and turned my face to the leet. 

"*Thou'rt missus, art thou?' says Will, *but 
thou'U't tak a master soom day, my wench.' 

" * Master,' says I, half laughin' and half cryin' ; * I 
dunno. I don't fancy callin' nobry my master.' 
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*' He looked down at me so earnest for a bit, and 
then he smiled. * Dunnot tell me that tale/ says he. 

* Who was it I see cryin' when I looked in ; cryin*, 
because hoo was so lonely ? ' 

" ' I don't want a master, as how 'tis/ said I. 

" * Well then/ says he, * give it another name. Say 
husband, Molly.' 

" * And what husband ? ' says I, knowin' very well 
what he was at, but lettin' on I didn't understand. 

* Not a farmer,' says I, ' for I'm not good enough to 
be a farmer's missus ; and not a cottager's,' says I, 

* for I'm too good to be a poor man's slave ; and not 
a soldier fur sure, for soldiers goes to the wars and 
gets killed ; and not a sailor ' 

" * And why not a sailor, Molly,' says he. * Sailors 
has half a dozen wives they sayn/ I answered him 
back as impudent as you please, 'and what good 
would it do me t' wed wi* a mon who was always at 
say ? ' 

" * Sailors gets paid off ship now and again ; then 
they likes to think there's a little whoam and a little 
wife waitin' for 'em. 'Tis a miserable thing,' says 
he, *to know as theer's nobry lookin' out for yo', 
nobry as cares whether you are dead or wick, no 
place wheer yo're made welcome.' 

"*Poor Will,' says I, wi' my face turned away, 
and my e'en cast down. 

"*Nay/ says he, *it's not poor Will, for Will 
knowed theer wur soombry thinkin' on him, and 
soombry lookin' out for him.' 

" * Will tak's too much conceit in hissel'/ says I, 
makkin' shift to spake 'ard like. But he geet his 
arm round me again and pulled round my face to 
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lect, an' then it wur all ower wi* me — he see plain 
enough as he'd spokken truth." 

She relapsed into silence again, her face wearing 
a soft and tender smile that made it look almost 
young. 

" So when he came to court you he looked at you 
first through the window ? " said I. 

Her face changed. 

" Yigh, ma'am ; and it wur theer he took his last 
look at me afore he went away and left me. We'd 
been married then a good few month and I niver 
thought he'd be for leaving me again till I noticed 
as he wur gettin' a bit onsattled-like. And wan 
neet he sot up in bed and shriked out, ' Say's callin' 
me, Molly! say's callin' me.' I towd him 'twere 
nonsense and he mun ha' been dreamin', and he said 
no moor, but next day he went wanderin' up and 
down, up and down, yon by the shore. An' he 
didn't seem like hissel'. And a two'three days at 
arter a letter coom for him, and when he read it he 
went first red and then white as a sheet. *What 
does it say ? ' I axed. * It's fro' my owd captain,' says 
he. *He wants me to jine th' ship agin. Molly, 
Molly,' says he; *I towd thee say was callin' me.' 
* Nay, Will, dunnot be a fool,' says I. * Thou mun 
write and tell captain as thou's wed and has gettin' 
wark upo' dry lond, and as he mun look out for 
soombry else.' But Will he coom aroun' table to 
me and looked into my e'en, an' his own face were 
half-sorrowful, and half-j'yful. * Nay, my lass,' says 
he, * but I mun go. Sailors same as me connot live 
long wi'out they feel the wayter under them. I's 
not be long away fro' thee, my bonny wench — cap- 
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tain says it 'uU be nobbut a short v*yage, an' Til be 
fain to get awhoam again — but I feel as I mun go.* 
I pulled his two hands down and I pushed him fro' 
me. *Thou*lt be fain to get back/ says I — *nay, 
but thou'rt fain to go. I tell thee if thou goes 111 
ne'er ha' no more to say to thee. If thou can do 
wi'out me I can do wi'out thee.' And then I geet 
agate o' cryin'. * Eh,' I said, * I didna think thou'd 
sarve me that gate. Thou'rt a false 'ard-'arted 
deceivin' felly — that's what thou art, Will Davis! 
What brought thee here wi' thy soft words, an' thy 
lovin' ways — lees all on 'em — to tak' all as I had, 
and mysel' along wi' it — to tee me, hand and foot, 
and then to go away and leave me ? ' I throwed 
apron over my head and sobbed like a child, but 
my cheeks were as hot as two coals wi' anger. 
First Will tried to pull away th' apron, but I held 
fast and stopped my ears as soon as ever he began 
o' speakin', and arter a bit he gave o'er, and went 
away whistlin'. I wouldna speak a word all that 
day, nor yet the next, though I see him gettin' 
together his things and makkin' ready. 

" Late i' th' arternoon he coom and stood by my 
cheer. 

" * My wench,' says he, * sin' thou wunnot speak to 
me nor look at me, I may as well be off at wonst. 
Captain towd me jine him soon as ever I could,* 
My heart wur like lead, but I kept my face turned 
away from him. * Well,' says I, * sin' thou wants to 
go, thou can go for aught I care.' He stood a bit 
longer, and then he stooped his face down to mine. 
*Coom, Molly,' he says, *gie us a kiss, and let's 
part good freends, Thou'rt a bit vexed still, but 
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when thou cooms to think it ower thou'lt see I wur 
nobbut reet A man mun stick to the lot he's 
chose.* 

" * And what about the wife he's chose ? ' cries I. 
And I pushed away his face and pushed back cheer. 
* Nay, ril noan gi'e thee a kiss. Go thy ways and leave 
me.* He waited a bit longer, but I didn't turn my 
head ; and then he took up his bundle and went out. 
I heard his step on th* sand, very slow and lingerin', 
and then I heard his tap on th* window. *Coom, 
my wench,' he called out ; * gi'e us a look then. Gi'e 
us a look sin* thou'lt gie me naught else.' 

"But I hitched my cheer round and turned my 
back on him. Eh, my lad ! Eh, my poor lad, I might 
ha' seen thy bonny face then and I wouldna look. 
Eh, I wonder the Lord didna strike me down dead 
that day for my wicked pride and anger." 

She brought down one clenched hand upon 
the open palm of the other with such sudden fiery 
energy that for a moment the veil of years was lifted, 
and I saw before me the passionate, resentful girl- 
wife who has sent her husband from her with such a 
sore and angry heart. 

By-and-by I saw tears upon her withered cheeks, 
and gently patting the nearest hand I said con- 
solingly, " Do not fret ; it is all over long ago, and 
you know you told me you felt he had forgiven 
you." 

" Ah, that's true," she sighed, lifting the comer of 
her apron to her eyes with her disengaged hand. 
" I knowed that long ago. I'll tell yo* about it It 
seems to coomfort me like to talk about him. *Twas 
jest sich a neet as this — I wur sittin' nigh to fire 
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thinkin* on him — ^he*d been gone a good few months 
then, and I began o' wonderin* how soon I met 
reckon to see him back, and to plan what a welcome 
rd gi'e him. Eh, I wur ashamed o' mysel* and my 
ill-tempers by that time, and I thought soon as ever 
I see him comin' Fd run and throw my arms round's 
neck and ax his parden. And then Pd bring him 
in, I thought, and set him i* th' cheer here, and tell 
him that the wife and the whoam would always be 
ready and waitin' for him. But all on a sudden I 
bethought mysel* that it wur a very stormy neet, 
and I geet all of a shake thinkin* of him out yon on 
the dark wayter, and every time the big waves 'ud 
lep up an' roar upo' the shore, I'd beat my breast 
and pray to the Lord to ha' mercy on the folks at 
say, and not to let my dear lad dee wi'out I see him 
agin and knowed he forgive me. It got to be a 
dark neet, but I couldna go to bed, but sot here 
cryin' and prayin' by the fire till the cowd grey 
morn coom. And then there coom a quiet minute, 
as if storm was howdin' back for summat, and I 
heard plain the three taps o' th' window as Will 
always made, and I looked up and there he wur, 
lookin' at me and smilin' so lovin'. I jumped up 
fro' my cheer — this here cheer as was stood in this 
here comer jest as it is now, and I ran towards 
window, and I see him plain — as plain as I see you 
jest now. His face were a bit pale, and the wayter 
wur drippin' fro's hair, and fro's cloo'es — he was as 
weet as weet. But he stood there smilin', and 
lookin* at me lovin'. 

"*Bide a bit,' says I, 'I'll oppen door in a 
minute.' And I ran to door, and oppened it, and 
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wind and rain coom rushin' in. Down yon on the 
shore I could hear waves rushin* and roarin' — I 
could scarce mak* my voice heerd wi' th' din. 
*Coom in, Will/ says I, *coom in. Dunnot stond 
theer i* th' wind and the rain. Coom in to thy wife.' 
But nobry answered, and then I run round the 
corner, wrastlin* wi* the wind as was near liftin' me 
off my feet, and when I come to the window there 
weren't nobry theer. Eh, you may think how I 
skriked out I run round the house agin and looked 
in at door, but theer warn't nobry inside, and then I 
coom out agin, and sarched and sarched, an' called 
an' called, but I heerd naught but wind and rain, and 
the waves thunderin* o* th' beach. 

" An' then I knew he wur dead." 

Her voice, which had been lifted excitedly as she 
told her tale, dropped at its close, and the hand, 
which had twitched convulsively in mine, lay passive 
once more. It was an eerie tale, but convincing 
withal, and my eyes again stole towards the window 
nervously, 

"Did you think he had come again when I 
knocked to-night, then ? " I inquired, after a pause. 

She nodded. 

" Have you ever seen him or his spirit since the 
night you told me of?" 

" Nay, ma'am, but I'm all'ays waitin' for him." 

" You think he will come ? " 

"I know he'll come," she said. "Eh, I wish to 
the Lord he would coom. I am longing for't" 

" Yet when I looked in I thought you seemed — 
almost frightened." 

" I am afeared," she returned in a low voice, " but 
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I*m not afeard o' him — Pm afeared o' what he'll 
bring when he cooms. And yet, God knows, FU be 
fain to " 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Nay, never mind. Maybe *tis foolish talk. . . . 
The rain has gived ower now, ma'am, and yo'd 
happen do well to mak' a start." 

There was no disputing the advisability of this 
course, and I took my leave, promising to come and 
see the old woman again on my next visit to the 
neighbourhood. 

Two years passed, however, before I again found 
myself in that part of the world, and even then I 
had been staying at Saltleigh for a week or two 
before I could make time to betake myself to the 
cottage on the lonely dunes. I walked along the 
shore as I had done on that former occasion, and, as 
I drew near, my eyes instinctively sought the little 
window which had played so important a part in 
the old woman's story, and I stared in surprise at 
its altered aspect The ledge behind the casement 
hitherto left blank — ^no doubt because Molly would 
tolerate no intervening objects between her and the 
panes on which her eyes loved to linger — ^was now 
closely packed with flower pots; gay scarlet 
geraniums pressing forward to the light. I 
quickened my steps, but before I could reach the 
house a yet more astonishing sight appeared amid 
the clusters of bloom ; neither more or less than the 
laughing face of a little child, which peered curiously 
out at me, and was by-and-by supplemented by 
two fat, dimpled hands, which hammered gleefully 
upon the glass, 
s 
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Full of forebodings I knocked at the cottage door, 
which was presently opened by a tall young woman 
with a baby in her arms. 

** I came to see Molly Davis," I said hesitatingly. 
"Is she — is she " 

"Eh, ma'am, hoo's dead," returned the young 
woman, answering my wistful look rather than the 
unfinished sentence. " Hoo deed nigh upon a year 
ago — last autumn it wur. Poor soul, hoo was glad 
to go, I doubt, for hoo was but 'onely here." 

"Do you know — what she died of? Was she 
long ill ? " 

"Hoo seemed to be failin' like, but hoo wasn't 
not to say sick. Eh, it gived every one a turn when 
they coom and found her." 

" Do you mean to say they found her dead ? " 

" Yigh, ma'am, little Teddy down yon fro' Frith's 
farm coom up wi' the milk — hoo couldn't fotch it 
for hersel' for two-three weeks afore hoo died — he 
hommered at door and couldna get no answer, and 
then he run round to window, and theer he found 
her, poor body, leein' close under it on her face. He 
ran down to farm and they coom and brok' oppen 
door and fotched doctor, but doctor said hoo'd been 
dead for mony hours. . . . Dunnot tak' on ma'am " 
— for I was weeping — " coom in and set yo' down. 
I doubt it giv' yo' a turn to hear o' poor Molly 
goin' that way. But we'll all ha' to go when 
we're turn cooms," she added philosophically. 

Wiping' my eyes I went into the little kitchen 
which I remembered so well ; its aspect was changed 
and modernised. A gay square of oil-cloth covered 
the tiled floor, the walls were decked with gaudily 
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coloured pictures ; Molly's great elbow-chair was 
gone, and in its place stood a horsehair covered 
sofa. 

" Ah, we's all ha' to go when weVe turn cooms," 
repeated my new hostess with the gloomy relish, with 
which your rustic enunciates such statements ; '' and 
Molly, hoo were fain to goo. Onybody could see 
that as coom to see her laid out — so peaceful hoo 
looked^ wi' a smile upon her face." 

" She was found under the window you say ? " 
" Ah ! Her knittin* wur throwed on the floor 
nigh to her cheer, and hoo'd knocked down a stool 
on the way to the window — doctor said hoo'd 
wanted to oppen it and let in fresh air, very likely 
— for her arms were stretched out towards it. But 
hoo didn't ha' time, poor soul, hoo was took afore 
hoo could get theer. Eh, dear, yes. That was the 
very way they found her, lyin' on her face wi* her 
arms stretched out, and smilin* — smilin' quite joyful 

like." 

So there had been no fear at the last — no fear 
either of Will himself or of the grim comrade who 
had accompanied him. Molly's presentiment had 
been realised ; the much loved spirit of her husband 
had come to seek and sustain her in the last solemn 
moment. Stormy youth and lonely middle-age had 
alike been forgotten ; for Molly the end had been 
peace. 

And as I took my way homewards to the sound 
of the gentle lapping waves, I thought of her, not as 
she had described herself to me, handsome, wilful, 
impetuous ; not as I had seen her, expectant, re- 
gretful — not even starting forward at the sound of 
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the well-known signal, or lying prone with out- 
stretched arms upon the floor. No, I pictured to 
myself the placid face smiling on the pillow, the 
folded hands at rest, every line of the quiet figure 
bearing the imprint of a peace that would never 
more be broken. 



APRIL FOOLS 

THE late spring dusk had at length fallen ; the 
horses had been led home from the plough, 
which remained in characteristic Dorset fashion at 
the angle of the last furrow, the merciful twilight 
hiding the rich coating of rust with which a lengthy 
course of such treatment had endued it ; the elder 
labourers had donned their coats, and lit their pipes, 
and gone sauntering homewards along the dewy 
grass border of the lane. Farmer Bellamy had laid 
aside his pinner — the last cow having long been 
milked and sent pasturewards in the rear of her 
fellows — and likewise smoked ruminatively in the 
chimney comer ; his wife faced him, a large basket 
at her feet containing sundry arrears of mending, a 
sock upon her outspread left hand, a needle threaded 
with coarse yarn in the other. It was getting too 
dark to darn now, and she wondered impatiently 
why Alice and Lizzie did not come in to light the 
lamp and do their share of needlework. 

But Mrs Bellamy's daughters formed part of a 
little group of men and girls who had gathered 
round the low stone wall at the extremity of the 
yard ; the central point of interest being a certain flat- 
topped gatepost which marked off the entrance to a 
disused pig-sty. Lizzie Bellamy was bending over 
this, her face in close proximity to the paper on 

which she was writing, her eyes strained in the 
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endeavour to make the most of such light as yet 
remained. A boy, standing near her, held, at a con- 
venient angle, a penny ink-bottle which he obligingly 
tilted each time that she required to dip her pen ; 
occasionally in Lizzie's increasing excitement, the 
pen missed its mark, whereupon he seized it in 
his stumpy fingers and guided it to its rightful 
destination. 

Little spasmodic bursts of laughter escaped the 
writer every now and then, and a kind of smothered 
chorus of giggles was kept up by the bystanders ; 
while from time to time one of the more adven- 
turous squinted over her shoulder, being admon- 
ished in return by a vigorous dig from the girl's 
elbow. 

At last she threw back her head and dropped her 
pen with a laughing exclamation — 

" I d' low that'll do." 

" Read it, read it ! " cried the others. 

"Somebod/U have to light a match, then," re- 
torted she. 

Jem Frisby produced one, struck it on the wall, 
and stepped forward. 

The light fell on the girl's face — a good-looking 
one enough, of the dark-eyed, red-cheeked Dorset 
type — and illuminated now one, now another, of 
her companions. All these faces were young, all 
bore the same expression of expectant, mischievous 
glee. 

" ' My dear Giles,' " read Lizzie, " * I take up my 
pen to write these few lines to let you know a wish 
what's long been in my mind — 
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" I d' low it 'ud be better if ye did put ' What's 
been in my mind since the death o' Missus Neale/ " 
suggested a tall lad, with a smothered roar of 
laughter. 

" No, 'twouldn't do at all," said Lizzie. " It 'ud 
put him in mind o' the poor body, and he'd be that 
down-hearted he wouldn't have no fancy for cwortin' 
Hannah. Keep quiet, else I can't read. There, 
the match be out now ; 'tis your fault." 

" Let the maid alone till she've a-read us what 
she've a-wrote," growled somebody from the dark- 
ness, which seemed intense now that the little 
flickering light had vanished. Jem struck another 
match, and Lizzie continued, reading quickly — 

" * You must find it terr'ble hard to manage with- 
out no missus ; an' I'm beginning to feel lonesome 
now I be gettin' into years — 
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" I d' 'low that'll sp'ile her chances ! " exclaimed 
someone in the background. Lizzie twisted her 
head round angrily: 

" Nothin' o' the kind ; Giles 'ud never look at 
nobody without it were a staid 'ooman. Second 
match is near out now. I won't be bothered readin' 
the letter to ye at all if ye keep on a-interruptin' 
ofL Well 

"'I've been a-thinkin* we might do worse nor 
make a match. I could do for you, and you'd be 
company for I. Besides' — here Lizzie's voice 
quavered with laughter — ' I've took a mortal fancy 
to you, Giles, an' think you the handsomest man 
ever I see. My heart have been yours two year an' 
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more. If you think well on the notion you might 
meet me to-morrow in the Little Wood at break- 
fast time.— Yours truly, Hannah Pethin. 

" * P.S. — As I'm feelin' a bit timid along o' writin' 
this here letter, Td be obliged if ye'd kindly not 
mention it when we meets face to face.' " 

The match had burnt itself out a moment or two 
previously, but Lizzie remembered her composition 
sufficiently well to recite it without such aid, and 
was rewarded for the effort by shouts of approving 
laughter. 

" The very thing ! " exclaimed one. 

" The last touch is the best ! " cried another ; 
while all united in declaring the letter to be "jist 
about clever." 

" PU pop it under his door late to-night ! " cried 
Jem. "So soon as Pm sure he be asleep. Now, 
let's write his to her." 

"You'd better do that," said Lizzie. "The two 
writin's mustn't be the same, an' she'd know my 
hand along o' my makin' out the milk bills." 

"Hold the match, then, somebody," cried Jem. 
" Here, 'Ector, catch hold ; an' mind ye keep it 
studdy. Give me the pen, Liz." 

He took up his position at the flat stone, and was 
so long in squaring his elbows, arranging the pen 
in his clumsy fingers, and thrusting his tongue into 
his cheek — a necessary preliminary to rustic letter- 
writing — that Hector announced that the match 
was burning him, before he had begun work in 
earnest. 
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" Hold hard a minute ! " cried another man. 
" Best be thinkin' out what you want to say afore 
we lights another. It comes terr*ble expensive on 
matches, an' it's enough to put anybody off to 
have to start to light one in the middle of a line ." 

" True, true ! " agreed the others. 

Lizzie, flushed with her recent triumph, again 
took the lead — 



" * Dear Hannah 
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" Best put * Miss Pethin ' " suggested Rose Gilling- 
ham, one of the dairymaids. 

" He do never call her anything but . Hannah," 
retorted Lizzie ; " an* they've been workin' together 
now for nigh upon ten year." 

"That's the very reason she'll think he's more 
in earnest-like ; she'll be terr'ble pleased if he treats 
her so respectful." 

There was something in that, the others agreed, 
and even Lizzie gave way, and it was decided that 
the amorous document should begin after the some- 
what distant fashion suggested by Rose. 

" Well now," resumed Lizzie — " * I write these few 
lines to say as I've been a-turnin' over somethin' 
in my mind, as I hope you'll be glad to hear. Bein' 
a widow-man, I feels mysel' by times at a terr'ble 
loss, an' I be wishful to take a second — 
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" Bain't that comin' to the p'int a bit too quick } " 
interrupted Rose. 

"Lord, no!" interpolated Jem very quickly. 
" Mercy me, it'll take I all my time to get that 
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much in. We have but the one sheet of paper, 
look see; an' there'll be a deal o' writin' in what 
ye've thought on aVeady." 

" * There's nobody,' " went on Lizzie, disregarding 
both disputants, "*my dear Miss Pethin, what I 
could like better to fill the empty post nor your- 
self ' " 

" I never knowed a post could be empty," said 
some facetious bystander, who was, however, nudged 
and hushed into silence. 

" * I do think you the vittiest maid in the whole 
o' Dorset,' " pursued the intrepid author, being un- 
able, however, to proceed with her composition for 
some moments, owing to the storm of ironical 
applause ; for, indeed, the destined recipient of this 
tender document was not only "a staid 'ooman," 
but had never, at any period of her life, possessed 
any claim to good looks. 

" * If ye think well on my offer, will ye meet I at 
the Little Wood at breakfast-time to-morrow ? But, 
as I'm a shy man by natur*, I'd thank ye not to say 
nothin' about me havin' wrote to ye. 

" * Your true and faithful, 

"* Giles Neale.'" 

When the hubbub of applause had subsided, a 
match was duly lighted, and Jem set to work. His 
task concluded, after much labour and consequent 
burning of matches, the document was read aloud, 
directed, and handed over to Lizzie, who undertook 
to slip it under Hannah's door before retiring to rest 
herself. 
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" If she do say anythin* to I about it, PU tell her 
I did hear a man's foot goin* through the cheese- 
room very late," she added, giggling. 

"Well, then, usll all post ourselves behind the 
hedge at back o' the Little Wood," cried Rose, 
jubilantly ; " an* then us'U all run out an* call * April 
Fools ! * so soon as they've a-made it up.** 

" 'Ees,** agreed Lizzie, " but don't you sp*ile sport 
by runnin' out too soon. Best wait till brewery 
whooter goes, an* then all run out together — ^that*s 
the ticket.** 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and the 
party separated for the night The female section 
made its way towards the farmhouse, for the two 
milkmaids employed by Farmer Bellamy in addi- 
tion to his own stalwart daughters, lodged on the 
premises; while the men and boys betook themselves 
to the little cluster of houses, a kind of off-shoot 
from the village proper, in which they had their 
homes. 

Hannah Pethin was usually the first of that busy 
household to awake, and it was her duty to call her 
less alert companions. When, on the morning of 
this momentous first of April, she jumped out of 
bed, she stood for a moment or two rubbing her eyes 
and staring. There, in the centre of the very small 
patch of boarded floor which intervened between 
her bed and the door, lay a large white envelope, 
which bore her name in bold characters — 

"Miss Hannah Pethin." 

" *Tis for me,** she said to herself, after gazing at 
this object for a minute or two. It generally took 
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Hannah some little time to grasp an idea, but this 
one presented itself in a concrete form. *'Dear, 
to be sure, I wonder what anyone can be writin' to 
me for?" 

She had pulled on her stout knitted stockings, 
and assumed the greater part of her underwear, 
before it occurred to her to open the letter and 
ascertain its contents. Even then she grasped the 
paper with a diffident finger and thumb, and turned 
it over and over before she could make up her mind 
to embark on its perusal. ^^ 

" Dear ! " she exclaimed, looking at the end in 
true feminine fashion, " 'Tis from Giles ! " 

Her eyes opened wider and wider as she read the 
line which preceded the signature. " Your true and 
faithful." She turned over the page, the colour 
deepening in a countenance already ruddy as the 
brick floor of the milk-house which she so frequently 
scrubbed." 

" Well I " she ejaculated at last,, drawing a long 
breath, " Tis a offer— that's what it be I Who'd 
ha* thought o* me gettin' a offer ! " 

She mused for a little time, her face wreathed in 
smiles, and spelt over the letter again with increasing 
satisfaction. 

" * Meet I at the Little Wood at breakfast-time 
to-morrow' — that's to-day." Hannah's wits were 
brightening under the influence of this unexpected 
stroke of good fortune. " * Td thank ye not to say 
nothin' about me havin* wrote.' . . . Well, an' that's 
well thought on. I d' 'low I be jist so shy as he, 
an' it 'ud ha' been terr'ble arkward to ha' talked 
about sich a letter as this here. . . . ' I be wishful to 
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take a second' — well, the man couldn't speak 
plainer. . . . ' The vittiest maid ! * Fancy him 
sayin' that ! " 

At this period of her meditations Hannah was con- 
strained to cross the room on tip-toe to the window, 
near which a small square looking-glass was sus- 
pended from a nail. She surveyed her own image 
with some curiosity but no little satisfaction, as 
with Giles's eyes; regretted that her hair was 
growing grey about the temples, but consoled her- 
self with the fact that it was still abundant and 
curly, and finally smiled broadly to herself. 

" I d' 'low if I do for him it's all right ! " 

Suddenly she recollected with a start that if she 
was to be at the tryst at the hour named, she would 
have to get through her intervening labours with 
more than usual celerity. 

A few minutes later a whirlwind-like form burst 
into the room where Lizzie and Alice Bellamy still 
lay, wrapped in slumber. 

" Get up, 'tis past the time, an' there's a deal to 
be done." 

Lizzie sat up, at first very cross, but recovering 
good humour as recollection came with increasing 
consciousness. 

"Here, Hannah, wait a bit, what be in sich a 
stew for?" She poked Alice, who still lay under 
the blankets,' with her elbow. " Have anythin' 
strange happened? You do look so queer — 
an* I do declare you've a-made yourself quite 
smart." 

" Nonsense, nonsense ! " responded Hannah 
quickly, "What could ha' happened at this time 
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o' mamin' ? I be in a hurry to get forward wi' my 
work, that's all ! " 

" Oh, is that all ? We slept a bit late, Aljice an' 
me, along o' bein' disturbed by hearin' a man's 
steps i' the cheese-room late last night ; did you 
chance to hear 'em?" 

She poked the sleepy Alice again, and even 
through her half-closed lids that damsel perceived 
the conscious expression which overspread poor 
Hannah's face. Before they had time, however, to 
ply her with further queries the latter had fled from 
the room, and after a vigorous thump or two on the 
door of the room shared by her fellow milkmaids, 
and a more respectful summons to the farmer and 
his wife, went hammering downstairs in her hob- 
nailed boots to begin her work. 

" She bain't a-goin* to be late at the meetin' place 
ye mid be sure ! " cried Lizzie, and Alice roused 
herself sufficiently to chuckle. 

The feverish zeal with which Hannah subse- 
quently applied herself to her various duties 
astonished her mistress, who was wont to consider 
her unduly slow of a morning. This zeal, however, 
seemed to be shared by the other occupants of the 
farmhouse — no one who was in the secret wanted 
to be late; everyone was determined to arrive at 
the Little Wood in time to witness the meeting of 
the unconscious couple. At breakfast-time, there- 
fore, the yard was practically deserted, and the 
plotters were safely ensconsed behind the thick 
quickset hedge which bounded the little copse, and 
commanded a good view of the gap through which 
the lovers must enter. 
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" I knowed she'd be first ! " cried Lizzie, with a 
giggle, as Hannah's square figure came in sight. 

"She've a-got a red ribbon under her collar," 
whispered Alice, "Look how she've a-done herself 
up ! SheVe curled her hair I d' 'low." 

"No, no, her hair curls na'trel. Giles 'uU think 
hisself in luck," cried Jem, with a wink. " There, 
I've half a mind to try and cut en out if he don't 
turn up soon. She be a vitty maid, jist about ! " 

"'The vittiest maid in the whole o' Darset!'" 
quoted his neighbour. 

Meanwhile Hannah slowly approached, a maidenly 
shyness checking her too eager feet. It would be 
more seemly for Giles to be there before her, she 
had thought, and she had not started till five minutes 
past eight by the cuckoo clock. He was probably 
already in the wood, looking at her. She reddened 
at the thought and tripped in the long grass, recover- 
ing herself with an awkward lurch. But there was 
a bright colour in her cheeks, and a pleasantly 
expectant light in her eyes, perceiving which, the 
onlookers nudged each other. 

Passing through the gap Hannah gave one quick 
glance round, and finding that Giles was not there, 
stood for a moment with a look of blank disappoint- 
ment, then, as the church clock struck eight she 
smiled to herself. 

" I d' 'low farm clock be fast," she remarked aloud, 
and forthwith, deeming herself to be alone, devoted 
herself to the improvement of her appearance. She 
shook out her skirts, took off' and retied the bow of 
red ribbon ; passed the loosened locks about her brow 
round her toil-worn finger, and finally, shading her 
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eyes with her hand, gazed somewhat anxiously in 
the direction of the village. 

" Here he be ! " whispered Jem all at once. He 
had crawled a little way on his stomach in order to 
obtain a better view. 

Hannah, perceiving Giles at the same moment, 
modestly withdrew from the gap, and sitting down 
at the foot of a twisted thorn-tree began nervously 
to pluck and chew the scarcely unfolded leaves of 
wood sorrel which grew beneath it The heavy 
tread drew nearer, and presently Giles* figure 
appeared in the gap. 

Hannah looked up bashfulfy, a tentative smile 
hovering about her lips. Giles smiled too, very 
broadly, and stood contemplating her so long that 
the interested waiters craned their heads in the 
endeavour to ascertain the cause of the silence. 

" He be jist a-lookin* at her," muttered Alice. 

"An* she be a lookin* up at he this way," re- 
sponded Lizzie, with a leer which was a malicious 
exaggeration of poor Hannah's uncertain smile. 

"So you be a-settin* on the ground?" hazarded 
Giles at last. 

He squeezed himself through the gap and came a 
step nearer. He was a thick-set man, with a broad, 
good-humoured, stupid face, which was now all 
creased and puckered with an odd expression that 
partook as much of anxiety as pleasure. 

" Bain't ye afeared o* catchin* cold ? " he pursued, 
illuminated by a sudden idea. 

" 111 get up if you like," stammered Hannah. 

" Nay now,** said Giles, " I don*t know as I 
would.** 
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He grinned till his eyes positively disappeared as 
he lowered himself to the ground beside her. 

" How's that ? " he enquired. 

Hannah was at a loss to answer, and, after a 
moment's pause, he thrust his hand into his pocket 
and drew out a large hunch of bread and cheese 

" Best make the most of our time," he re- 
marked. "We'm ploughin' to-day. Hain't you 
brought your breakfast ? " he asked, pausing in the 
midst of mastication. 

" I didn't think about breakfast," faltered Hannah. 

" Didn't ye now ? " said Giles. 

He looked reflectively at his portion, and then, 
apparently deciding that there was only enough for 
one, continued to dispose of it, albeit with an uneasy 
and apologetic air. The silence that ensued was so 
long that the onlookers began to exchange glances 
somewhat blankly. It would be dull if Giles merely 
ate his breakfast while Hannah sat by — that was an 
everyday occurrence. Presently, however, Hannah 
took the initiative. 

" Mr Neale," she said, " did you want to speak to 
me?" 

Giles, with a large lump of bread in his cheek, 
turned upon her a glance that was half alarmed and 
half humorous. 

" Well, I be come," he said. " B'ain't that enough? 
Deeds an' not words is my motto." 

" Well, an' I be come," said Hannah, with some 
spirit. " I be come because I did think ye mid ha' 
summat to say to I." 

Giles looked at her knowingly, and remarked with 
a meaning jerk of his head — 

T 
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" I d' low us do understand each other." 

Hannah, pleased but still uncertain, laughed 
feebly, and began to pleat the hem of her immacu- 
late white apron. 

" I didn't never expect nobody to be carryin* on 
about my bein' a vitty maid," she said presently, in a 
low voice — not so low, however, but that she was 
overheard by the delighted spies. 

" No," agreed Giles heartily. " Ye wouldn't be like 
to expect that — no, sure." 

Hannah was taken aback for the moment, but 
remembering Giles' shyness, thought his unwilling- 
ness to pursue the complimentary vein which had 
so much astonished her in his letter, was due to 
that, and forebore to be offended. 

"Tis true ye must feel yerself by times at a 
terr'ble loss," she continued after a pause. 

Giles reflected — 

"Well, I haven't got on so bad so far," he 
observed. "Nay, I haven't got on so bad. But 

I don't say " here he gulped down a huge morsel 

and his natural timidity at the same time. " But I 
don't say as I shouldn't get on better wi' a 'ooman 
to do for me. I don't say as I shouldn't. I can't 
say no fairer than that." 

He paused, and then, with a leer that was dis- 
tinctly amorous, edged himself a little nearer to 
her. " Seein' as some folks as needn't be mentioned 
have a-took a fancy to I " 

"Lard, Mr Neale," interrupted Hannah coyly. 
" Whatever did put sich a notion into your 
head ? '* 

Again Giles fixed his twinkling eyes upon her 
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with a glance that was unutterably knowing, and 
returned — 

"Ye wouldn't be here if ye hadn't, would ye 
now ? " 

Hannah gave an assenting giggle, and Giles, after 
a moment's hesitation, put his arm round her waist, 
repeating exultantly : 

"Would ye now? Not that I ever set up to 
be a handsome man, ye know," he added more 
seriously. 

"Handsome is as handsome does," exclaimed 
Hannah, in so heart-whole a fashion that Giles 
did not ask himself if the compliment were some- 
what left-handed. 

" Well, if your 'eart's mine, that's enough," went 
on Giles, after an interval devoted to conscientious 
endeavours to recall the exact wording of the 
portentous letter. " I'm willin' — ^there, ye have it 
plain. I'm willin'." 

" Well," said Hannah, " I'm sure I'm very thankful 
to ye, Giles. I be proud to think as I be your 
ch'ice, an' I'll do my very best for to make ye 
comfortable an' happy." 

Giles, pleasantly conscious that this courtship, 
unlooked for though it might have been, was 
progressing on lines that were eminently orthodox 
and satisfactory, eyed her approvingly for some 
moments, and then, with a burst of enthusiasm, 
tightened his grip of her solid waist, and exclaimed — 

" I d' 'low I be 'appy an' comfortable now." 

During the subsequent pause Jem Frisby thrust 
his sunburnt face between the catkin-tipped willow 
saplings which protruded from his corner of the 
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hedge, and almost choked with laughter as he 
announced — 

" They be a-kissin' of each other ! " 

The middle-aged lovers sat on for some time in 
extreme enjoyment of the situation. The spring 
sunshine fell across their knees and their sturdy 
clasped hands ; the birds sang over their heads, the 
twisted boughs of the old thorn waved in the light 
breeze, the leaf-buds, already green though not 
yet unfolded, flashing like jewels in the light 
The bank beneath the hedge was gay with celan- 
dines, and the air was sweet with the scent of 
primroses, with which the place was carpeted, 
though few of the flowers were yet in full bloom. 

Giles and Hannah were scarcely conscious of 
their surroundings, yet in some indefinite way 
these added to their blissful state. Just as Giles, 
with that twinkle in his eyes which heralded, as 
Hannah had perceived, some particularly ardent 
speech, had nudged her meaningly and enquired 
" What about bein* called home," the church clock 
struck nine, and at the same time the blare of the 
brewery " whooter " fell upon their ears. Simultane- 
ously with these sounds, others, even more discordant 
than the hooter startled the pair, who scrambled to 
their feet in time to see a row of gesticulating figures 
surmounted by grinning faces, spring up from be- 
hind the hedge, which they had believed to shelter 
them. 

" April fools, haw, haw !"..." I d' 'low ye be a 
proper pair on *em ! " 

"April fool, Hannah! Giles, ye be an April 
fool ! " 
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" We took in the pair o* ye nicely ! " 

This was the chorus which greeted their bewildered 
ears, interspersed with shouts of laughter, while 
fingers were pointed and heads were shaken wag- 
gishly. Giles was the first to recover his self- 
possession. 

"What be the meanin* o' this?" he enquired 
angfrily. ** It's too bad if a man can't step out to 
have a quiet word wi' a 'ooman ! " 

** More particular when the 'ooman*s took sich a 
mortal fancy to *en!" interpolated Lizzie, holding 
her sides. 

" Yes," cried Alice, quick to take up her cue. 
" Why, Hannah's heart have a-been yours two year 
an' more. I'm sure I don't wonder at it," she added, 
'^ Sich a 'andsome man as you be." 

"Who's been a-tellin' ye about that?" growled 
Giles, turning very red. 

" Ask Hannah ! " ejaculated Lizzie, in a voice that 
was scarcely articulate for laughter. "Ask the 
vittiest maid in the whole o* Darset" 

"Giles," exclaimed Hannah tremulously, "some- 
body must ha' read your letter to me." 

The jeers and laughter redoubled, and Jem ex- 
claimed triumphantly — 

" Somebody read it, an' somebody wrote it ! " 

" Wasn't it Giles ? " faltered Hannah, turning pale 
beneath her tan, and beginning to tremble violently. 
Some instinct of womanly compassion suddenly 
sobered Alice. Pushing through the hedge she 
made her way to Hannah's side. 

" 'Twas but a joke, my dear," she explained some- 
what shamefacedly. " There, 'tis the first of April, 
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ye sec, an* we jist thought we'd play ye a bit of 
trick. Twas made up jist for fun. We wrote Giles 
a letter in your name asking him to meet ye here 
an* sayin' — sayin* ** 

"What did ye say?" interrupted Hannah, the 
colour rushing back to her shamed, distressed face. 
" Oh, Mr Nealc, you thought it was me. Fd never 
ha' wrote no letter, I'd never ha* been so bold. I — 
I wouldn't ha' come here wi'out I thought 'twas 
you as axed me. I had a letter this mamin' 
signed in your name. I thought 'twas from you — I 

thought " Breaking oflF suddenly she raised her 

apron to her eyes. 

Giles made a step towards her, pushed Alice 
roughly on one side, and jerked the apron 
down. 

" Give over cryin'," he exclaimed gruffly. " Let's 
get at the rights o' this. I must have a look at that 
there letter — give it to me." 

"Oh, I'd never have the face," Hannah was be- 
ginning when he silenced her with the reiterated 
command in a raised voice — 

" Give it to me, I say ! I'll ha* the rights o' this — 
dalled if I don't 1 " 

Very reluctantly Hannah drew the fateful mis- 
sive from her bosom, a suppressed titter once more 
breaking the silence which had reigned since the jest 
had threatened to take a serious turn. Giles un- 
folded the letter, read it slowly, and then, with 
an impassive face, handed it back to its original 
recipient 

" You can keep it," he remarked. ** It's my letter 
right enough." 
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" Well, that is a good 'un ! " exclaimed the irre- 
pressible Jem. 

Giles glowered round at him. 

" It's my letter," he repeated doggedly. " It's my 
name what's signed at the end, an' every word what's 
in it be mine." 

" Giles ! " exclaimed Hannah, almost inarticulately- 

Giles turned majestically towards her. 

« It's right, I tell 'ee," he said firmly. " I'm not a 
great hand at letter-writin', an' as like as not if I'd 
ha' tried for to put down what be in my mind I 
shouldn't ha' done it so clever. I'm much obliged 
to you, neighbours,*' he added, raising his voice, 
and looking triumphantly round at the astonished 
faces. Then, with a sudden shout of laughter he 
exclaimed — 

" Who's April fools now ? " 

"Well, there, I'll say you have the best o' it, 
Giles," said somebody good-humouredly. "I be 
right down glad the matter be going to end this 
way." 

" Thank ye," said Giles. 

" We be to wish ye j'y, be we ? " said Lizzie, with a 
scarcely perceptible toss of her head. 

" I d' *low ye be," he affirmed gravely. 
"Well, I be pure glad, Hannah, my dear, I'm 
sure," said Alice, smiling doubtfully at Hannah as 
she backed through the hedge. 

Hannah made no response ; she, too, was looking 
doubtful, almost piteous, as she gazed at Giles' un- 
moved countenance. 

The company filed away, feeling somewhat 
flat; the joke had unaccountably missed fire. 
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Jem, who was the last to pass through the 
gap, made a final attempt to put Giles out of 
countenance. 

" 'Tis easy seen you be a man o' taste, Giles," he 
called out " She be the vittiest maid in the whole 
o' Darset, bain't she ? " 

"She be," assented Giles with fervour, "jist 
about." 

He strode towards the hedge, and stood watching 
the somewhat depressed-looking little procession 
which filed across the field. When it had dis- 
appeared behind the big hayrick at the comer, he 
turned to Hannah. She had again thrown her 
apron over her head, and was weeping behind it 
He went towards her and pulled it down — very 
gently this time. 

" We have the best of it, I think," he observed. 

" Oh, Giles," sobbed she. " You must think— oh, 
I don't know what you must think ! " 

" I do think what's wrote in my letter," said 
Giles. 

" Nay now, you couldn't," said Hannah, but there 
was an unconscious appeal in her voice. "You 
couldn't ever think I was a vitty maid." 

" Well, don't you think I be a 'andsome man, 
my dear?" cried Giles, advancing, his broad face 
beaming with good-humoured smiles towards 
her. 

" I do, indeed I do," cried Hannah with eager 
enthusiasm. " There, I do think ye be the hand- 
somest and nicest man ever I did see. Handsome 
is as handsome does. An' I d' 'low you've acted 
handsome." 
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" Well, if you think so, Pm satisfied," responded 
Giles ; then, after a pause, he added with his most 
knowing twinkle — 

" Since we agree so well I d' 'low we mid jist so 
well fall over pulpit at once." 
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Bos (J. Rltzema). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOI/X^Y. Translated by J. R. Ains- 
WORTH Davis, M. A. With 155 Illustrations. 
Cr.Bno. Third Edition, xs. 6d. 

Bottlmr (C. a.X aA. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr. Bzfo. sx. See also 
Junior Elxamination Series. 

Bottltinff (W.) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
With 34 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. \os.6d, 
net. 

Boulton (B. S.), M.A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Cr.^o. us, 

Bonlton (WUUam B.). THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH With 40 lUustra- 
tions. Second Ed. Demy Bvo, is, 6d.net. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. With 
49 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 7S. 6d. net. 

Bowden(B. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being QuoUtions from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fifth Edition, Cr. i6mo, ax. 6d. 

Boyd-Carpenter (Margaret). THE 
CHILD IN ART. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Large Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
with Verses by W. Bovlb and 34 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Nbilson. Sufer Royal 
x6mo, as. 

Brabant (P. 0.), M.A. See Little Guides. 

Bradley (A. Q.j ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. With 30 Illustrations of which 
Z4are in colour by T.C.GoTCH. Cr. Bv^. 6x. 

Bradley (J. W.). See Little Books on Art. 

Braid (James) and Others. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. By 
Thirty-Four Champions. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Henry Lbach. With 34 
Portraits. ^ Dem^ Bvo, 7s. 6d, net, 
A Colonial Edition is also publi^ed. 
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Brailsford (H. N.}. MACEDONIA: 

ITS RACES AND ITS FUTURE. 

Illustrated. Demy %vo. X2«. td, net. 
Brodiick(Mafy)and Morton (Anderson). 

A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGYP. 

TIAN ARCHiEOLOGY. Illustrated. Cr, 

Sva. 3$. 64, 

Brooks (B. B.), B.Sc See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Brooks (B. W.)« See Byzantine Texts. 

Brown (P. H,\ LL.D., Eraser Professor of 
Ancient (Scottish) History at the University 
of Edinburgh. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Demy ^o, 
js. 6d, net. 

Brown (S, B.)} M.A., Camb., B.A., B.Sc., 
London ; Senior Science Master at tJpping- 
ham School A PRACTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY NOTE-BOOK FOR MATRICULA- 
TION AND ARMY CANDIDATES. 
Easier Experiments on the Commoner 
Substances- Cr, ^tc, is. 6d, net. 

Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 

BrowneTl (C. L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. lUustrated. Third Edition. 

Cr, Zve, 6s. ; also Demy Zvo, 6d, 
Browninff (Robert). See Little Library. 
BuckUnd (Francis T.). CURIOSITIES 

OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illustrated 

by H. B. Neilson. Cr. Zvo. xs, 6d. 
Buckton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 

ENGELA : a Ballad-Epic Second Edition. 

Cr, Zvo, %s. 6d. net. 
KINGS IN BABYLON. ADrama. Crown 

Zvo. xs, net. 
EAGER HEART : A Mystery Play. Fifth 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. zx. net. 
Budjre (B. A. WallU). THE GODS OF 

THE EGYPTIANS. With over loo 

Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 

Two Volumes, Royal Zvo, £2* y. net, 
Bttisson (J. C. Du), D. D. See Churchman's 

Bible. 

Bnist(H. Massac). THE MOTOR YEAR 
BOOK AND AUTOMOBILISTS' 
ANNUAL FOR X906. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d, 
net. 

Bull (Panl), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zoo. 6s. 

Bnlley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 

Banyan (John). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C H. Firth, M.A. With 39 lUustra- 
tions by R. Anning Bell. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Library of Devotion and 
Standard Library. 

Burch (Q. J.), M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. Illus- 
trated. Cr, Zvo, %s. 

BunrassfQelett). GOOPS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM. Illustrated. Small Ato. 6s, 

Burke (Bdmnnd). See Standard Library. 

Bum (A. B.), D.D., Rector of Handsworth 
and Prebendary of Lichfield. 
See Handbooks of Theology. 



Bum (J. H.), B.D. THE CHURCH- 
MAN'S TREASURY OF SONG. 
Selected and Edited by. FcapZvo, y.6d, 
net. See also Library of Devotion. 

Bttmand (Sir P. C). RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H. V. Herkombr. Cr. Zvo. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bums (Robert), THE POEMS OF. Edited 
by Andrew Lang and W. A. Craigie. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Demy Zvo^ gilt 
top, 6s. 

Bttrnslde (W. R), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 
ss. 6d. 

Burton (Alfred). See I. P. L. 

Bttssell (P. W.), D.D., Fellow and Vice- 
Prindpal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS: The Bampton 
Lectures for 1905. Demy Zvo los. 6d net. 

Butler (Joseph). See Standard Library. 

Caldecott (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. S.\ Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School. Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, is. each. Or 
m three Books, orice 2^., 2^., and 2d. 

Cambridge (Ada) [Mrs. Cross]. THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demy Zvo. 
js. 6d, 

CannlnjT (Qeoree). See Little Library. 

CaMy (B. P. H.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Careless (John). See I. P. L. 

Carlyle (Thonias). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Cr, Zvo, iZs. 

THE LIFE AND LETl'ERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C. H. Firth, M.A^ and Notes and 
Aopendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three 
Volumes. Demy Zvo. iZs. net. 

Cariyle(R. M. and A. J.), M.A. See Leaders 
of Religion. 

Channer (C. C.) and Roberts QVI. B.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With x6 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

ChapnMn (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

Chatterton (Thomas). See Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Strachey, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Volumes. Cr. Zvo, las. 

Che8terton(a.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraits in photogravure. Fourth 
Edition, Demy Zvo, js, 6d.net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ChlldefCharlesP.), B.A., F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE : Or, 
How Cancer is Curable. Demy Zvo. 
7s, 6d, net. 



Messrs. Methubn's Catalogue 



(P, W.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many IllustrmtioBs and 
Maps. Dwmy 8tv. sax. td, tut, 

Clc«ro. Sm Clantcal Translatioas. 

Clarlw(P. A«), M.A. SecLauUnofRttUgioB. 



(0«orM>.A.R.A..R.W.6. AIMS 
AND IDEALS IN ART : £u|ht Lectures 
delivered to the Stsdcnts oT tha Royal 
Academy of Arts. With 3a lUostratioos. 
Stc^MdEdiii^n. Lmrft PMiW^*, st.ngL 

SIX LECTURES ON ART. First Strut, 
With 10 Illttstratioiu. Third EtUHmi^ 
Larrt F»st 8«w. v. td, net. 

aMtb«r (A. L.). See Wagoer. 

Ciiach(0.). See Little Goidfit. 

Clouflrk (W. T.). See Junior School Books 
and Textbooks of Science. 

Cloiutoa(T. S.), M.Dm F.R.S.B.^ Lecturer 
on Menul Diseases in the University of 
Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE OF 
MIND. With zo Illustrations. Third 
Edition, DemyZv0, js, 6d.net. 

Camat (W. O.), B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr. 8iw. as, 

Cobb(T.). See Uttle Blue Books. 

Cobb (W. P.), M.A- THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS: with a Conunentary. Dsny^iva, 
lox. 6d. net* 

Coleridge (8. TA POEMS OF. Sekcted 
and Arranged by Arthuk Svmons. With 
a photogravure Frontispiece. Fcm^ too. 
•«. 6d. net, 

CoUinrwood (W. QX M.A. THE LIFE 
OF7OHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Sixth Edition. Cr, Zvo, as, 6d. net* 

Collins (W. E,\ M.A. See Chuxchman's 
Library. 

Colonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUANf DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. Fo/io, £'i. as. net. 

Combe (Wllliiiiii). SeeLP.L. 

Conrad Mosepb). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo- 6s, 

Cook (A. M.X M. A., and Marchant (C. BA 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition. Cr, 
Zvo. %s, 6d, 

Cooke-TurlorfR. W.X THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr. Zvo. as, 6d. 

Corelll (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN. Second Edition, Fcap, 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr,^to, xs, 
Corkraa (Alice). See Little Books on Art 
CoteafBverardi TO-MORROW IN THE 

FAR EAST. With 94 Illustrations. Demy 

Zvo. js, 6d. net. 
Cotes (Roeemary). DANTE'S GARDEN. 

With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 

Fcap, Zvo, ST. 6d,i leather, v, 6d. net, 
BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 

and Plan. Fca^ Zvo* as, 6d. net, 
Cowley (Abraham). See Little Library. 



C«wp«r (WUfaWiX THE POEMS OF. 

Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C Baiixt, M.A. Illustrated, including 
two unpublisbed designs by Wuuam 
BuucB. Demy Bvo. loc 6d. net. 

Cox (J. CkarlesX LL.D., F.& A. See Little 
Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Ancient 
Cities. 

Coz (HaroldX B.A., M.P. LAND 
NATIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Editim rtmsed. 
Cr. Zvo. 3X. 6d. net, 

Crabbe (Oeorge). See Little Library. 

Cniisle(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr. Zvo, as. 6d, 

Craik(iVlr8.). See Little Library. 

Crane (Capt. C. P.). See Little Guides. 

Crasbaw (Richard). See Little Library. 

Crawford (P. a.). See Mary C. Danson. 

Crafts (T. R. N.), M.A. See SimiiUfied 
French Texts. 

Crass (J. A.), M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Fcm^. Zvo. as. 6d. net, 

Cnrikshank(Q.). THE LOVING BAL* 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With zz 
Plates. Cr. x6mo. is. 6d. net, 

CttnlMfo (Sir P. H. BA Fellow of AU Souls' 
College, Oxford. 'THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Illus- 
trations. Plans, and Portraits. In 2 vols, 
Qmgrto, iss, each. 

Cramp (CU). See Wagner. 

CuayagluuBO(H.),CB., SeeConaoissenr's 

LiDranr. 
Cutis (B. UX D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Daniell (O. W.\ M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Danson (Maiy CO and Crawford (P. O.). 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Fca^ 

Zvo. IS, 6d, 

Danto. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 

The Italian Text edited by Pagbt Tovnbee, 

M.A.. D.Litt. Cr,Zvo, 6s, 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 

Translated into Spenserian Prose by C 

Gordon Wright. With the Italian text. 

Fca/, Zvo, as, 6d, net 
See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library, 

Standard Library, and Warren- Vernon. 

Darley (Oeorge). See Little Library. 

D»Arcy (R. P.! M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous dla^mnuns. Cr, Zvol as, 6d, 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur's 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by John Fulleylovb, R.L tnTwo 
Volumes. Demy Zvo. 15X. net. 

Davis (H. W. Q,\ M. A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Author of * Charlemasnie.* 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEVINS : xc^-xa-ja. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy Zvo, xx>s,6d, 
net, 

Dawson (Nelson). See Conncnsseur's 
Library. 
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Dawson (Mrs. N.). See Little Books on 

Art 
Deane (A. C.)« See Little Library. 
Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE OF 

CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 

by £. Foktbscub-Bkickdalb. Lmrge Cr, 

Bvo, 6s. 
Dslbos (Laos). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Cr. tvo. sx. 
DamostlieBas. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Eclited by F. Darwin 

Swirr, M.A Tkini Editiott. Fcap, 

8v#. 3«. 
Dickens (Charies). See Little Library, 

I.P.L., and Chesterton. 

Dkldnson (Bmily). POEMS. Cr. Zvo. 
4f . td, net, 

Dickinson (Q. L.). M.A, Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
VIEW OF LIFE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

BVO. 2S. 6d. 

Dickson (H. N.). F.R.Met. Soc 
METEOROLOGY. Illustrated. Cr.Zvo. 

Dllke(Lady}. Bailey (Miss), and Whitley 

(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. Zvo. 

or. 6d. 
IMUon (Edward). See Connoisseur's Library 

and Little Books on Art. 
Ditchfield (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A, THE 

STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 

With an Introduction by Augustus 

Jessopp,D.D. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6*. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Second 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 9S. 6d. net. 
THE OLD PARISH CLERK. With 30 

Illustrations. Demy Sc^. -is. 6d. net. 
Dixon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

3f . 6d. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 

BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. Zvc. 

2f . 6d. 
Doney(May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. &V0. 3^ . 6d. net. 
A volume of poems. 

Donelas (James). THE MAN IN THE 

PULPIT. Cr. Bvo. its. 6d. net. 

Dowden (J.X D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin. 
burgh. See Churchman's Library. 

Drage(0.). See Books on Business. 

Diiyer(S. R.), D.D.,D.C.L., Canon ofChrist 
Chtirch, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CX)NNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dry(Wakeliasr). See Little Guides. 

Diyhnrst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art 

Dugnld (Charies). See Books on Business. 

Dumas (Alexander). MY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by E. M. Waller. With Por- 
traits. In Six Voluntes, Cr. Bvo. 6s, each. 
Volume I. 



Dunn (J. T)., D.Sc., and Mnndella (V. A.). 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

With ZX4 Illustrations. Second Edition, 

Cr. Bvo, 3*. 6d, 
Dnnstan(A. B.), B.Sc See Junior School 

Books and Textbooks of Science. 
Durham (The Bari of). A REPORT ON 

CANADA With ^n Introductory Note. 

Demy Bvo, as. 6d, net, 
Dutt(W. A,). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

With coloured Illustrations by Frank 

SOUTHGATB. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA With 

16 Illustrations in colour by Frank South- 

GATB, R.B.A. Second Edition, Demy 

Bvo. 7f. 6d. net. 
See also Little Guides. 
Barie (John), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 

COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 

THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 

x6mo, 9S net, 
Edmonds (Major J. B.X See W. B. Wood. 
Bdwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 

NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 

Eetnsed, Crown 8o<y. or. 6d. 
Edwards (W. Douglas). See Commercial 

Series. 
Bgan (Pierce). See I. P. L. 
Bfferton (H. B.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 

British colonial policy. New 

and Cheaper Issue. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d, net, 
A Colonial Eklition is also published. 

Ellaby (C. O.). See Little Guides. 

EUerton (P. U.). See S. J. Stone. 

Ellwood CThomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. Crump, 
M.A. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

Bpietetus. See Aurelius 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. Ecap, Bvo. y, 6d, net. 

Palrbrother(W. H.), M.A. THEPHILO* 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d, 

Parrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA Secomi Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

Pea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 
83 Illustrations. Second Edition, Demy 
BtfO, i2s. 6d, net, 

FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SENTI- 
MENT. With la Coloured Plates. Post 
i6mo, 9S. 6d, net. 

Perrier (Susan\ See Little Library. 

Pidler (T. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 

Plelding(Henry). See Standard Library. 

Finn (S. W.), M.A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

Firth (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Firth (C. H.), M.A. CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
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PMmt (O. W.), M.A. 

rRY SCHOOL. lUosuated. 



ANNALS OF 
SHRgWSBU 
Dtwiy 8tw. zof . fUL 

RtsOerald (Edward). THE RUBAIyAt 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary \ri Mrs. Stbphbn Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by^ E. D. Ross. Cr, 
9cff, 6s. See alM> Miniature Library. 

PlteOerald(H.P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. lUustrated. 
Fca^, 800. xt. 6d. tut. 

PltZMtrlck (S, A. CX See Ancient Cities. 

Flecker (W.H.X M.A.,D.CL., Headmaster 
I of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENrS PRAYER BOOK. 
Thb Tbxt op Morning and Evbning 
Pkaybs and Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. Bno. ax. 6^ 

PluzJA. W.X M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy %vo, fs. 6d, tut, 

Porteacae(Mr8. 0.). See Little Books on Art. 

Praier (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN ; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr, Bvo.^ 6s, 
A Colonial Eklition is also published. 

Pnuer (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With xoo Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Preach (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Preudenreicb (Bd. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AiNSWoRTH Davis, M. A. Secottd Edition. 
Revised. Cr, Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Pulford (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Oallaher (DO and Stead (D. W.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With 35 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edttum, JDemySvo. ios.6d, 
tut, 

Oallicbail (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

Oemlmdo (Qeoffreyi Esq.). See I.P.L. 

Qaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Oasqnet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary's Books. 

<leorge(H. B.), M. A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South Africsm War. Cr. vvo. 

A Historical geography of the 

BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition. 
Cr. ^vo. xs. 6d. 
fibbins (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fourth 
Edition, Demy Zvo, 10s, 6d, 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Twelfth Edition. Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr. 8ev. xs. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Secottd Edition, Cr. 8ev. as. 6d, 

See also Commerciai Scries and R. A. 
Hadfield. 

Olbboa(Bdward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Notes, Appendices and Maps, 
by J. B. Bury, M.A^ Litt.D., Regius Pro* 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge. In Seven 
Volumes. DemyZvo. GiUtoi^,Zs,6d*emck. 
Also. Cr, Zvo. 6s. each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Birkbbck Hill, 
LL.D Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
See also Standard Library. 

Olbson (B. C S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 

Kaphics. 
ert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 
OIOMT (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 

BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 

With 24 Illustrations in Colour. Demy 

Zvo. los. 6d. tut, 
Qodfrey (BUzabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 

MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Fca/, Bvo, 

9S' 6d, tut. 
Oodlcy (A. D.X M. A., Fellow of Magdalen 

College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 

Third £ditiott, Fca^. Bvo, as. 6d, 
VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 

Fcap. Boo, as. 6d, 
SECOND STRINGS. Fc«p. Boo. as. 6d. 
Ooidsmlth (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 

WAKEFIELD. Fcap. 3atno. With 10 

Plates in Photogravture by Tony Johannot. 

Leather, as, 6d. tut. 
See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 
Ooodrich-Preer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 

SADDLE.^ Demy Bvo. is. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition b also published. 
Oorft (Rt. Hon. 5ir John). THE CHIL- 

DREN OF THE NATION. Second 

Edition. Demy Boo. js. 6d, tut, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Oondffe (H. L.X M.A., Principal of Wells 

Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 
Orebem (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 

EXODUS. Cr, Bvo. as, 6d. 

Qransrer (P. S.), M.A., LittD. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition, Cr, Zvo, as, 6d. 
THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr,Bvo, 6s. 

Qray(B. M'Queen> GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 
Zvo. as, 6d. 

QrayiP. L.), B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
NIAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With iBx 
Diagrams. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

Oreen (O. Buckland), M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Cr. 
Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
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areen (B* T.X M.A See Churchman's 

Library. 
araenidse (A. H. J.)f M. A. A HISTORY 

OF ROME: From X33*xo4 b.c Demjf 

Sva, xor. 6d, net 
Qreenwell^Dora). See Miniature Library. 
arejroiT (R« A.>. THE VAULT OF 

HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 

Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. ax. 6d. 
Qrtgory (Mist B. C.)* See Library of 

Devotion. 
Orubb(H. C.)' See Textbooks of Technology. 
Oninev (Louisa I.). HURRELL 

FROUDE: Memoranda and Comments. 

Illustrated. Demy Svo. los. 6d. net. 
awvnnCM. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheaper issue. Royal Zve, w. net, 
Hackett (John), B.D. A HISTORY OF 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 

CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Demy Bvo. 153. net. 
Haddon (A. C.), ScD., F.R.S. HEAD. 

HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 

BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 

Map. Demy 8cv. zu. 
HadfiehKR. A.) and Qlbblns (H. do B.). 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 

8cv. ». fid. 
Hall (R. NO and Noal (W. O.). THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 

Illustrated. Second Jidition^ revi^d. 

Demy 8va zor. 6d. net. 
Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 

With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Royal i>vo. 10s. 6d. net* 
Hamlltoa (P. J.). D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 
Hammood (J. L). CHARLES JAMES 

FOX. Demy ^vo. 10s. 6d. 
Hannmr (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 

THE ROYAL NAVY, Illustrated. Two 

Volumes, Demyivo, •js.^deack. VoL I. 

Z2oo-i688. 
Hannay(Jamos OA M.A. THE SPIRIT 

AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 

MONASTICISM. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
THE WISDOM OF THEDESERT. Fea^. 

hvo, ^x. 6d. net* 
Hardie (MarUn). See Connoisseur's Library. 
Har© (A, T.), M.A THE CONSTRUC- 

TION OFLARGElNDUCrriON COILS. 

With numerous Dtasrams. Demy %vo. 6s, 
Harrison (Clifford). READING AND 

READERS. Fca}. Zvo. as. 6d. 
Harvey (Alfred), M. B. See Ancient Cities. 
HawtnomeCNathanielX See Little Library. 
HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 

Cr, Bvo, IS. net. 
Heath (Prank R.X See Little Guides. 
Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 
Hello (Braest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 

SHIP. Translated from the French by 

V. M. Crawford. Fcap Boo. js. 6d. 
Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 

CoUege, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 

PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 

NERO. Illustrated. J/ew and cheaper 

issue. Demy 2itw, ys, 6d, net. 
AT INTERVALS. FcapZvo, 2s.6d.net. 



Henderson (T. P.). See Little Library and 

Oxford Biographies. 
Henley (W. E.), ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d, net. 
Henley (W. E.)and Whibley (C.) A BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cr, Svo. as,6d. 

net, 
Henson(H. H.), B.D., Canon of Westminster. 

APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY: As Illus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 

Corinthians. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 

Social Sermons. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
Herbert (Qeor^). See Library of Devotion. 
Herbert of Cherbitry (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 
Hewins (W; A. SA RA. ENGLISH 

TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. 8tv. 

as, 6d. 
Hewitt (Bthol M.) A (K)LDEN DIAL. 

A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Fcap. 

Bvo. as. 6d. net. 
Horwood (W.y. PALIO AND PONTE : 

A Book of Tuscan (^mes. Illustrated. 

Royal Bvo, azs. net.^ 
See also St Francis of Assisi. 
Hllbert (T.). See Little Blue Books. 
Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), B. A., Headmaster of the Boy's 

High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 

Cr, Bvo, 3«. 6d. 
Hillertis (Howard C.\ WITH THE 

BOER FORCES. With 24 Illustrations. 

Second Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hlad(C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 

With 16 Illustrations in Colour by William 

Pasco K, and 30 Photographs, dr. Bvo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 
Hoare(J. Douglas). ARCTIC EXPLORA- 

TION. With x8 Illustrations and Maps. 

Demy Bvo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Hobhouso (Emily). THE BRUNT OF 

THE WAR. With Map and Illustrations. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Hobhoii8e(L. T.), Fellow of CCC. Oxford. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Demy Bvo. lor. 6d. net. 
Hob8on(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 

Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. as.6d. 
Hodflrkln (T.), D.C.L. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Hodgson (Mrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 

OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 

Edition, Post Bvo. 6s. 
Hoeg (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 

AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 

R. A. Strbatpbild. Fcaf, Bvo. as. net, 
Holden-Stone (Q. de). See Books on 

Business. 
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H«ldlch C8lr T. H.\ K.CI.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: beinff a 
Penooal Record of Twentv Years, lllas- 
trued. Dtmvjkm. los, 6d. mst. 
A Oolooial Sdition is also pablisbcd. 

HoMsworth (W. S.X Bi.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. /» Tw0 ydumut. 
V0L I, Dniif 800. lof. 6^ ntt. 

HolUud (Caaoa Scatt). See Ubrary of 
Devotion. 

Holt (Bmily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How CO Achieve Social Success. 
Cr, ho0. y. 6tL tui, ^ 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

HolyMOuCO.J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. FomrtA Edition. 
Ct", 8vtf . 3f . 6d. 

HoneCNatluuiielJ.). See AntSquary's Books. 

HoppMr. See Little Galleries and little 
Books on Art. 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 

HorslNirffb(E.L.S.).M.A. WATERLOO: 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Siomd E«UH0m, Cr, Stw. 51. 
See also Oxford Bionaphies. 

Horth(A. CX See Textbooks of Technology. 

Hortoa(R. P.ID.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Hoaie(AIe»uidor). MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Stc0$id SdiiUn. 
Demy 800. 7/. 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (P. D.> SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With PortraiU and lUustra- 
tions. Second Editien, Demy Zvo. it» 6d, 

HoweU (A. a. Porrors). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Translated and arranged by. Cr. 
Bve» 3X. 6dm neim 

HoweU (Q.). TRADE UNIONISM— Nbw 
AND Old. Fonrtk Edition, Cr, 8ew. 

Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo, 15X. net 

Hugfllns (Sir Wllliaiii), K.CB., O.M., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 

OR, SCIBNCS IN THB StaTB AND IN THE 

Schools. With 35 Illustrations. Wide 
Royal %vo, 4/. 6</. net. 

Hofhes (C. B.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sidney Lbb. 
Demy 8pa 31. 6«/. net. 

Huffhes (Ttiomas). TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Vbrnon Rbndall. Leather. 
Royal 33MA ax. f>d. tut. 

Hntchinsoii (Horace O.) THB NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
so Pictures by Walter Tyndale and 4 
>y Lucy Kemp- Welch. A Chetiper Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 6f. net. 

Hutton (A. W.X M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hutton (Bdward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. ,With many Illustrations, of 
which ao are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Second Edition. 

With many Illustrations, of which 24 are in 

Colour, by A. W. Rimington. Demy 800. 

7«. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 

CANY. With Coloured Illustrations by 

William Pamcinson. 6c 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
ENGUSH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 

an Introducti<ni. Fca/. Svo. y. 6d. net. 
HottOB (R. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 
HottoB (W. !..>, M.A. THE LIFE OF 

SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 

Second EMtion. Cr. Zvo. st. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyett (P. AA A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Demy Svo. js. 6d. net. 

Ibsen (HenrlkX BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by William Wilson. TAird 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. y. 6d. 

Info (W. R.X M.A.. Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
X809. Demy Bvo. zar. 6tf. net. See also 
Libcsry of Devotion. 

lnnes(A.D.),M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net 

Jncksen (C. B.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Jackson (S.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Jnckson (P. nemilton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (P.X M.A. See Junior Kxaminati<» 
Series. 

James (W. H. N.), A.R.C.S., A \E.E. See 
Textbooks of Technology. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Cr. Svo. 9S. 6d. 
See also Books on Business. 

Jeffreys (D. Owyn). DOLLY'S THEATRI- 
CALS. Described and Illustrated with 34 
Coloured Pictures. SnperRoyai\6mo, 9s,6d, 

Jenks (B.X M«A., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Cr.Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art. 

Jennings (OscarX M.D., Member of the 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, containini: over thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Demy ^to. ais. net. 

Jessopp (Aag:nstus), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jevons (P. B.), M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall. Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. Bvo, 
31. 6d. net. 

See also Churchman's Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Johnson (Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD. 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo. ios.6d.net. 
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Milirtoii(Slr H. H.), K.CB. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearlv 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr, 4t0» xBs, net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jones (R. Crompton)* M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
Thirteenth Edition, Fca^.Zvo. 2s.6d.net. 

Jones CH.). See Commercial Series. 

Jones (H. P.)* See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P. THE 
MINERS' GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr. Bvo. 
2s, 6d. net. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. RoyalZvo. 21s.net. 

Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 

Jnllami (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA. 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack. Cr, Szv. 31. 6d, 

Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 

'Kappa.* LET YOUTH BUT KNOW; 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. Zvo, 
3^. 6d. net, 

Kaufmann (M.). SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition, 
Cr. Svo, 2s. 6d. net, 

Keatlnsr (J. F.), D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THKEUCHARIST. Cr, Svo. 3s, 6d. 

Keats (John). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court, M.A. JDemy Zvo. js. 6d. net, 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Jfca^. Zvo, y. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Keble(John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Withan Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Waxden of Keble College. Illustrated 
byR.ANNiNGBELL. Third Edition, Fcap. 
Zivo. y. 6d. ; padded morocco^ss. 
See also labrary of Devotion. 

Kelynack (T. N.X M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO - SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With 2 Diagrams. 
Demy Zvo, ys. 6d net. 

KenipU (Thomas H). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C M. Gere. 
Third Edition, Fcap.Zvo. y,6d.; padded 
morocco, y. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr, 
Zvo. 3s, 6d, See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr.Zvo. y,6d,net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kennedy (James Houj^htonX D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

KlmminsJC. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus- 
trated. Cr, Zvo. as. 6d. 

Kinglake (A. W.). See Little Library. 



Kipling (Rndsrard). BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS. Zoth Thousand. Twenty- 
second Edition, Cr,Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 62nd Thousand, Tenth 
Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 41^/ Thousand, 
Second Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kniffht (Albert E.). THlfcOMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, 
js. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ICniffht(H. J. C,\ M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

KnowUng (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King's College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Ljimb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 
In Seven Volumes, Demy Zvo, js. 6d, each. 
See also Little Library and E. V. Lucas. 

Lambert (P. A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Lambros (Prof essor). See Byzantine Texts. 

Lane- Poole /Stanley). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

l.aiigbridsre(P.),M.A. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE : Poems of Chivahry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second Edition, 
Cr, Zvo, 2S, 6d, 

Law fWllHam). See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With zs Illustra- 
tions. Demy Zvo, x-xs. 6d.net. 
See also James Braid. 

Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
GosTLiNG. Illustrated in colour. Second 
Edition, Demy Zvo, is. 6d, 

Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. Zvo, 
"xs, 6d. net. 

L.eieh(Percival). THE COMIC ENGLISH 
(tRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 
Leech. Post i6mo. 2s. 6d, net. 

Lewes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo, 2s, 6d. 

L^wis (Mrs. Qwyn). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Illustrated. Fcap. Zvo. y. 6d net. 

Lisle (Portunfede). See Little Bookson Art. 

Uttlehales (H.). See Antiquary's Books. 

Lode (Waiter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

TiIe bible AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
See also Leaders of Religion and Library 

of Devotion. 
Loclcer (P.). See Little Library. 
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Lite* ISIr Onvw), P.ILS. THB SUB- 
STANCE or FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A CatecUbm for Pvents 
and Teacben. Cr. 8«tf. ax. net. 

L9fClMMe(W. P.X M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frootiapiace. 
Demf hoo. %t. net. 

Loaffell0w(l1. W.). See Litde Ubrarr. 

LMTtawr (0«onre Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Fi/Uentk Edition, O. 8p». 

A Cokmial Edition is abo pablisbed. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 
Cr. Sew. ts. 
A Colooial Edition it abio jmblished. 

iMwwiSmmutXU See I. P. L. 

B. V. L. and C. L. Q. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 
Efficiency. lUnstiated by Gbokgb Morkow. 
Fourth Edition, Fcap. ^te. is. net. 

LacurB. v.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With 95 Illustrations. TAird 
Edition. Dew^ 9vo. jt, 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also pnblisbed. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Witb 
many Illustrationt, of which 90 are in Colour 
bvHBRBBKTMAKSHALL. Sttfonth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With x6 
Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 
and 36 other Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. too. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 5X. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Tenth Edition, Fcap. Bvo. y- ! 
India Paper, js. 6d, 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Third Edition, Fcap, 
Svo. ss, ; Ifidia Paper ^ fs. 6d. 

Ludsil* See Classical Translations. 

Lyde (L. W.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Lydon(Noel S.X See Junior School Books . 

LytteltonCHon. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr. Bvo. us. 6d. 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 
TAGUB, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. Bvo. iBs. 
The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M* Allen (J. B. B.), M.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

MacCulloch (J. A.). See Churchman's 
Library. 

^MecCnnn (Horence A.). MARY 

STUART. With over 60 Illustrations, in- 

cludinff a Frontispiece in Photogfrarure. 

Second and Cheaper Edition. Cr.Bpo, 6s. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

McDermottCB. R.). See Books on Business. 

M*Dowall(A. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Mackay (A. M.). See Churchman's Library. 

Macklln (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti- 
quary's Books. 



(W. LeeBeX M.A., ILIX, 
D.P.H., etc THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHIIJX Cr. 8e#. »s. 6d. 

MdUe Mori (AntlMr oQ- ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA Ain> HER TIMES. 
With 98 Illustrations. DomyB^o. 7s.6d.net. 

mrngmmm (LaurleX M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr. 8«w. mt.6d 

Mahidfy (J. P.XUtt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully ninstrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Midthmd (P. W.)l LL. D. ^ Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Eoraiivo. 7s. 6d 

Maldea (H. E.X M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A CompanwB to the History of 
England. Cr. Bvo. js. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Sixth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 
IS. 6d 
See also Sdiool Histories. 

Marcluuit (B. CX M.A., Fellow of Peter, 
boose. Cambridse. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, 31. 6d. 
See also A. M. Cook. 

Marr(J. B.X F.R.S., Fellow of St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition, 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY, inostiated. 
Cr. Bvo. 6t, 

Marriott (J. A. R.X FALKLAND AND 
HIS TIMES. With ao lUustiatioos. 
Demf Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Kdition is also published. 

Marvell ( AildrewX See Little Library. 

Masefleld (JoImX SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S TIME. Illustrated. Cr, Bvo, 
ox. 6d. net, 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With as 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy Bvo. 
xox. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Edited and 
Selected by. Second Edition. Cr, Bvo, 
3*. 6d. net. 

Maskeli (A«). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Mason (A. J.), D.D. See Leader*; of Religion. 

MasseeCOeorffeX THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LI F£ : Lower Forms. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo, as. 6d. 

Masterman (C. P. O.X M.A., M.P. 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

MathesonCMra. B. P.X COUNSELS OF 

LIFE. Feap. Bvo. sf. 6d. net. 
May (PMIX THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Second Edition, ^to, xs. net. 
Mellows (BmniaS.X A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 
Bvo. y. 6d. 
Methnen (A. M. S.X THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. Bvo. zs. net. 
Also Cr. Bvo. jd. net. 
A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author's 'Peace or War in South 
.Africa.* 
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BNGLAND'S RUIN: Discussed in Six. 

TBEN Letters to the Right Hon. 

Joseph Chamberlain, M. P. Seventh Edi- 

tioM. Cr. Zvo. yl. net. 
MUm (Eustace). M.A. LIFE AFTER 

LIFE, Ok, THE THEORY OF REIN- 

CARNATION. Cr. Zvo. 2*. 6d. net. 
Millais (J. a.). THE LIFE AND LET- 

TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 

MILLAIS, President of the Roval Academy. 

With many Illustrations, of wnich 2 are in 

Photogravure. New Edition, Demy Svo. 

js, 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Millin (0. F.). PICTORIAJ^ GARDEN- 

ING. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. xs. 6d. net. 
MiUU (C. T,\ M.I.M.E. See l*extbooks of 

Technoloey. 
MUne (J. Q,\ M.A. A HISTORY OF 

ROMAN EGYPT. Fully lUustrated. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s, 
imiton (John). A DAY BOOK OF. 

Edited by R. F. Towndrow. ^ca/, Zvo. 

3*. 6d. net. 
See also Little Library, Standard Library. 
Minchin (H. C.),M. A. See R. Peel. 
MitchelKP. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 

OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. Zvo. 6t. 
Mittoa (0. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 

HER TIMES, with manv Portraits and 

Illustrations. Second and CMa^er Edition. 

Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition Is also published. 
Moffat (JVUiyM.). QyEEN LOUISA OF 

PRUSSIA. With 30 Illustrations. T/urd 

Edition. Demy Zvo. ^s, 6d, 
* Moll (A.).' See Books on Business. 
MoIr (D. M.). See Little Library. 
MoUnos (Dr. Michael de)» See Library of 

Devotion. 
Monev (L. O. Chlozza), M.P. RICHES 

AND POVERTY. Third Edition, Demy 

Zvo. 5^. net. 
Montasru (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 

Library of Devotion. 
Montainic. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 

by C. F. Pond. Fcap. Zvo. 3*. 6d. net. 

Moore (H. E.). BACK TO THE LAND. 
An Inquiry into Rural Depopulation. Cr. 
Zmo, 9s. 6d. 

Montmorencv (J. B. Q. de), B.A., LL.B. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOK. With 32 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 75. 6d. net. 

Moorhouse (B. Hallam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

MoranfClarenceO.). See Books on Business. 

More (Sir ThonasX See Standard Library. 

Morflll (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr.ZxfO. y. 6d. 

Morlcb (R. J.\ late of Difton College. See 
School Examination Series. 



Morrla (J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 

With 24 Illustrations. Demy Zvo, 12s, 6d, 

net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Morris (J. B.). See Little Guides. 
Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod- 

rick. 
MouIe(H. C. O.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 
Muir (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 

Cr. Zvo. 2S. 6d, 
Mundella (V. A.), M. A. See J. T. Dunn. 
Munro (R. ), LL. D. See Antiquary's Books. 
Naval Officer (A). See I. P. L. 
Neal (W. a.). See R. N. Hall. 
Newman (Brnest). HUGO WOLF. 

Demy Zvo. 6s. 

Newnian(Qeorge),M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. INFANT MORTALITY, A 
Social Pxoblbm. With z6 Diagrams. 
Demy Zvo, ns, 6d. net. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 
of Devotion. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 

Nicldin (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. CnSw. a*. 

Nimrod. See I. P. L. 

Noreate (Grys Le Q.J. THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo, js. 6d. net, 

Norregaard B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. Demy%vo. ios,6d,net. 

Norwav (A. H.). NAPLES. With 25 Col- 
oured Illustrations by Maurice Grbifpen- 
hagbn. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo^ 6s, 

Novaiis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Bibch. Fcap. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

Oldfleld (W. J.X M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Based on the Catechism op the Church 
OP England. Fcap. Zvo. as. 6d, 

Oldham (P. M.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Olipiiant (Mrs. ). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oman(C. W. C), M. A., Fellow of All Souls'. 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART OF 
WAR. Vol. II.: The Middle Ages, from 
the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. lUus^ 
trated. Demy Zvo, xos, 6d. net, 

Ottley(R. L.), D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Dottglas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford (M. N.), ofGuy's Hospital A HAND. 
BOOK OF NURSING. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zfvo, 3f . 6d, 

Pakes (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. i^. 

Palmer (Predericlc). WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA. Illustrated. Third 
Edition, Demy Zvo. je, 6d, mU 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



(Onbtrt). A LOVER'S DIARY. 

ParkM (A.* iQ SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fcmp.^oo, xi.f>iL 

PMvMilMaCJohii). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS Foli0. £2, '*. net. 

Para«itor(Jolia>. HELIO-TROP^S, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS. 1695. 
Edited by Psxcival Lanoon. Qmmrio. 
y, 6d. nei, 

PvnBMitler (Prof. Loon). See Bysantine 
Textt. 

Pmnoa* (Mri. ClMBent). GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 Illustra. 
tratkxu. Second Edition. Dtmy Zvo. 
i%s, 6tl, net. 
A Colonial Edition it also published. 

Pascal* See Library of Devotion. 

Paston (OMrge). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over aoo Illustrations. 
Imperial Qumrto. £tt lax. 6d. net. 
aee also Little Books on Art and I.P.L. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With 84 Portraits and lUustrattons. 
Demy Zvo. lu. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

PateraonCW. R.)(Benjamin SwiftX LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr. 9vo. 3*. 6d. net. 

Pa«tenon (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southcate. Second Edition, 
Cr, %vo, 6s, 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
13 Illustrations in colour, by Frank 
SoUTHGATB. Second Edition. Cr, ^o, ts. 

Peacock (N.). See. Little Books on Art. 

Peake (C. M. A.), F.R.H.S. A HAND- 
BOOK OF ANNUALS AND BIEN- 
NIALS. With 34 Illustrations. Fcap.^vo. 
3J. fid, net, 

Pearce (B. H.). M.A. ANNALS OF 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo. js, 6d, 

Poei (Robert), and Mlnchln (H. C), M.A. 
OXFORD. With zoo Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition, Cr. Svo, ix. 6d, 

Peters (J. P.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Petrie(W.M.FIiiidera),D.C.L., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from thb 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated. In six volumes, Cr, 
% 8cv. ' 6s. each. 

Vol.* I.' Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
Dynasty. Fifth Edition, 



taper Edition, 



Vol. il The XVIIth and XVIIIth 

Dynasties. Fourth Edition, 
Vol. iil XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
Vol. iy. The Egypt op the Ptolemies. 

J. P. Mahapfy, Litt.D. 
Vol. y. Roman £cypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 
Vol. yl Egypt in the Middle Aces. 

Stanley Lank-Poole, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. lUustrated. Cr. 

Bvo. as. 6d, 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

EL AMARN A TABLETS. Cr.Bvo. as.6d, 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram Ellis. In T'wo Volumes. Cr. Bvo. 

E(?yPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 

Z30 Illustrations. Cr, Bvo. xs. 6d. 
Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Phiniiotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 

With 38 Illustrations by T. Ley Pethy- 

BRIDGE. Second etnd Chet 

LMTge Cr, Bioo. 6s. 
UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 

Illustrated by Claude Shbpperson. 

Cr. 4to, s*» f"^' 
A volume of poems. 

Plarr (Victor O.). See School Histories. 

Plato. See Standard Library. 

Piantos. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus Q>llege,Ox{brd. Demy Bvo, ios.6d.net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.\ B.A., King's 
College^ Cambridge. See School Ebcamina- 
tion ^nes. 

Podmore (Prank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two Volumes, Demy Bvo, 
9XS, net. 
A History and a Criticism. 

Poer (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 
LEGIONARY. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollard(A.W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Pollard (BUza P. ). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollock (David), M.I.N. A. See Books on 
Business. 

Potter (M. C), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr, Bvo, 
4s, 6d, 

Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR- Cr,Bvo, 6*. 

Prance (Q.). See R. Wyon. 

Pre8C0tt(0. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr, Bvo. 
2S. 6d. net. 

Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 
BCEOTIA. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

Protheroe (Ernest). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Geography in its Human 
Aspect. With 3a full-page Illustrations. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 
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EASY LATIN C^CRaSES ON THE 
SYNTAX OP THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. EUventhandCheaPerEditioHf 
rt-ttfritten, Cr. Svo. is. 6a. Original 
Edition, 2S. 6d. Key, -xs. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Cr. ^vo. IS, 6d. With Vocabulary. 2^. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 
IS. 6d. With Vocabulary, zs. Key, zs. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Fourteenth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
iZmo, Second Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised. iBwo, IS. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. is. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. is 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo, as. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Seventh Edition, 
iBnto. Bd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seventh Edi. 
tion, revised. Cr. Bvo. is, 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fifth Edi- 
tion, revised. Fcap. Bvo. is. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. JP'ourth Edition, Ct. Bvo, as, 6d. 
Key. 3*. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. Bvo, is. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R. Elliott), M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 2*. 6d. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (C.)» of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo, Third Edition, 
•js. 6d. 

Stephenson (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

Sterne (Laurence). See Little Library. 

Starry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. Denty Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Stenart (Katharine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition, Cr,Bvo, 65. 



StevenMm (R. L.) THE LETTERS OP 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 12s. 

Library Edition. DentyBvo. 2 vols, 25s.net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA letters. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Fi/Hh 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. Buckram. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. Sec 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. 1.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
1887-8. Cr. Bvo. 6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr, 
Bvo. 6s. net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (F. a.). B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Mottbux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. 8tv. 3^. 6d, 
net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellbrton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr, Bvo, 6t, 

Storr (Vernon P.), M.A., Lecturer in 
the Philoso^iy of Religion in Cambridge 
University ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr, 
Bvo. 5s. net, 

Straker (P.). See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Demy Bvo, 'js,6d, 
net. 

Stroud (H.), D.Sc, M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Strutt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many engrav- 
ings. Revised by J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Quarto. 21s. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 

3turch(P.)., Sta£f Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, x 8^2-1905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With 50 Plates and 140 Figures. Peotsca^ 
5f. net. 

Suddards (P.). See C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (R. S.). See I.P.L. 

Symes (J. B.), M.A. THE FR&NCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr.Bpo, 
ts,6d. 
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Messrs. Mbthuek's Catalogub 



(B.M.), U.A., U.U, SMAndmt 



8yr«tt(N«tta). See Utile Blu« Books. 

I^dtos. AGRICOLA. With Introdactaon 
Notes, Map, etc, by R. F. Davis, M.A., 
FcM^. Sew. 9S. 

GERMANIA. Bv the same Editor. /ca>. 
8w. 81. See also Classical Translations. 

Tailack(W.> HO WARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Demj^ 8cw. tos, 6d, tut, 

Tanler (J.). See Library of Devotion. 

Taylor (A. B.> THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Demy^vo, xo$.6d.uet. 

Taylor (P. Q .X M. A. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (I. K»h See Oxford Biographies. 

Ti^lor (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Early Church History and Tradition. 
With 36 Illustrations. Demy Zvo, 7*. dd, net. 

Taylor (T. IVL), M.A. Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr. Zvo. 7*. 6d. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Cr. %V0. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chort.»n 
Collins, M.A. Cr. Svo. dr. See also 
Little Library. 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Thackeray ( W. M.). See Little Library. 

Theobald (P. v.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second Mditicn Revised, Cr. 

ZVC, 9S. 6d. 

Thompson (A. HA See Little Guides. 

TUe8ton(MaryW;). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. Mediumitmo. 9S. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 
Guides. 

Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 
3 Maps. Third Edition. Demy Sr^. xos, 
6d. net. 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.LitL See 
(Jxford Biographies. 

Trevelyan (Q. M.). Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Second 
Edition. Detny Zvo. zor. (>d. net. 

Troutbeck (Q. B.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrrell -Oil! (Prances). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Demy 8»tf. xos. td. net. 
A (^lonial Edition is also published. 

Vaus^han (Henry). See Little Library. 

VaughanOlerbertM.), B.A.(Oxon.). THE 

LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 

. HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 

DUKE OF YORK. With ao Illustrations. 

St^nd Edition, Demyivo, ios,<^nft. 



THE NAPLES RIVBRIA. With ts in» 
trattoos in C^otir by Maubicb GBXiFna- 
HAGBN. Cr. 8vo. 6t. 
A Colonial Editioa is also published. 

VoegeUn(A.X M.A. See Junior Exaauna* 
tion Series. 

Waddell(CoL L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third rnnd 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 8tw. ^t. td. net. 

Wade (0. W.X D. D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. J^'ourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Wagner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner's own 
explanations. By A. L. Cljeather and 
B. Crump. In Four Volumes, Fcap ive. 
3x. 6d. each. 
Vol.. I.— Thb Ring op thb Nibblunc 

Third Edition. 
Vol.. IL — Parsifal, Lohbngrin, and 

The Holy Graii.. 
Vol.. III. — Tristan and Isolde. 

WalHJ. C). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demy Svo. 
4S. td. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See LitUe Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (P. W.). See School Histories. 

Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charles). 

See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 

Warren-Vernon (Hon. William), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
Bbnvbnutoda Imola and otherauthonties. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
MooRB. In Two Volumes. Second 
Edition^ entirely re-written. Cr, 8cw. 15*. 
net. 

Waterhonse(Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Uttle Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second E^tum. 
Small Pott Zvo. as, net. 
See also Little Library. 

Weatherhead (T. C), M.A. EXAMINA. 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr.ioo. 
as. See also Junior Examination Series. 

Webb (W. T.). See Little Blue Books. 

Webber (P. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 
logy. 

Weir (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Wells (Sidney H.). See Textbooks of 

Science. 

Wells(J.),M. A., FellowandTutor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. Btfo. 3*. &£ 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Seventh 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Btw, 3s, 6d, 
See also Little Guides. 

Wheldon(P.W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With 15 Illustzadoas, 
7 of which are by A. H. BucKLAND. 
Cr, Bvo* 6Sf 
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Wlllblqr<C). See W. E. Henley. 

WMbley (L.), M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

WhitakerCQ. H.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

White (Qilbert). THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C. MiALL, F.R.Sr. assisted by W. Warde 
Fowler, M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 

Whitfield (B. B.)« See Commercial Series. 

Whitehead (A. W.). GASPARD DE 
C O L I G N Y. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 
12S. 6d, net. 

Whiteley (R. Lloyd), F.I.C., Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. Bvo, OS. 6€L 

Whitley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 

Whitten (W.). See John Thomas Smith. 

Whyte(A. Q.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 

Wilberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Wilde (Oscar). DEPROFUNDIS. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. $s. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE WORKS OF— 

♦THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy 8w. 
X2f. 6d. net. 

•POEMS. Demy Svo. las. 6d. net. 

•INTENTIONS. DemyBvo. xas.6d.net. 

•SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 
Bvo. 12S. 6d. net, 

♦LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 
Bv0. J2S. 6d. net. 

•A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 
Demy Bvo. i2x. 6d. net. 

•AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy Bvo. 
i2s. 6d. net. 

•THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 
NEST. Demy Bvo. jqs. 6d. net 

♦A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 
THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy Bvo. 
t2s. 6d. net. 

•LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy Bvo. 
i2S. 6d, net. 

Wilkins (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Cr.Bvo. as. 6d. 

Williams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 
4to. y, 6d. net. 

Williamson (M. Q.). See Ancient Cities. 

Williamson (W.). THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 
JOS. 6d. 

Williamson (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner's Books. 

Willson(Beckles). LORD STRATH- 
CONA : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo, fs. 6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



Wihnot- Buxton (B. M.). MAKERS OF 

EUROPE. Cr, Bvo, Seventh Ed. y. 6d. 
A Text-book of European History for 

Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 

Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
See also Beginner's Books. 
Wilson( Bishop. ). See Library of Devotion. 
Wilson (A. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (J. A.). See Simplified French 

Texts. 
Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 

TO KALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 

Home. Pott Bvo. zs. 6d. 
Winl>olt (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. Bvo. is. 6d. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE : An Aid 

to Composition. Cr, Bvo. y. 6d, Key, 

5^. net. 

Windle (B. C. A.), F.R.S., F.S. A. See Anti- 

Suary's Books, Little ^ Guides, Ancient 
)ities, and School Histories. 

Winterbotham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc, 
LL.B. See Churchman's Library. 

Wood (Sir Bvelyn), F.M., V.C, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 24 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Two Volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 95s, net. 

Wood (J. A. B.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. Birkl>eck), M.A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. B.). R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser Wilkinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Demy Bvo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti. 
quaiys Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS BY. Selected 
by Stopford A. Brooke. With 40 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H, New. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy Bvo. 
js. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridsre (S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wrlgrht (Arthur), M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Wright (C. Oordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C). TO-DAY. Demy i6mo. 
js. 6d. net. 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Eca/^. Bvo, 
XX. 6d. 

Wrong (Qeorge M.), Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
Bvo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Wjr«lt(K«teM.)b S««M.R.GlMf. 
WyUa(A* B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 

wiUi a Map and a Portxait. Dsmy Sew. 

15^. net. 
A Cokmial Edidoa it ako published. 
WyiidlMMB(Rt.Hoii.aeorge).M.P. THE 

POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE. 

SPEARK. With an Introduction and 

Notes. Demy Sew. Bmckrmm, gilt top, 

lof. 6d. 

WymiCR.) and Prance Ol-)- THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Description of Montenegro. With 40 
Illustrations. Cr, ivo, 9s, 6d. tut 

YMts (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Selected from Modem Writers. 



Revised mud Suimrgtd Rditimk, Cm %o^ 

Yowiff (PIlMB). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With 138 lUvstradoBs. 
Sixth Edition. Denty Bv^. lu. (td. met. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Appreda- 
tion of the Motor Car. SsmmliDemy Sow. 
Sf. net. 

Yonaff (T. M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr.Btfo. Cloth, ss.ed.; 
paper boardt^ is. 6d. 

Zlmmnra (Antonla). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Fcap.ivo. xs.6d.ueL 



Ancient Cities 

General Editor. RCA. WINDLE, D.Sc. F.R.& 
Cr, 9tv0, 4r. 6d. net. 



Chbstbr. By B. C. a. Windla, D.Sc F.R.S. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. 

By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 



Shrbwsbukv. 
Illustrated. 

CANTBltBURV. 

Illustrated. 

Edinburgh. By 

Illustrated by H 



By J. C Cex, LL.D., F.S.A. 



M. 0. WUliamson, M.A. 
erbert Railton. 



Lincoln. By E. Mansal STn^)60llt M.A., 
M. D. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Bristol. By Alfred Harvey. IQustiated 
by E. H. Ne^ 



rew. 



Dublin. By S. A. O. Htzpatrick. Illustrated 
by W. C. Green. 



The Antiquary's Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Demy Svo. *js, 6d. net. 



Emgush Monastic Lipb. By the Right 

Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S B. Illustrated. 

Third Edition. 
Remains op thb Prehistoric Age in 

England. ^ By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. 

F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 

Plans. 
Old Service Books op the English 

Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 

M.A., and Henrv Littlehales. With 

Coloured and other Illustrations. 
Celtic Art. By T. Romtlly Allen, F.S.A. 

With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 
Archeology and False Antiquities. 

By R. Mnnro, LL.D. Illustrated. 
Shrines op British Saints. By J. C. Wall. 

With numerous Illustrations and Flans. 



The Royal Forests of England. By J 

C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 
The Manor and Manorial Records. 

By Nathaniel J. Heme. Illustrated. 
English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 

Illustrated. 
The Domesday Inquest. Bt Adolphus 

Ballard, B. A., LL.B. With 27 lllustiatioos. 
The Brasses op England. By Herbert 

W. Macklin, M.A. With many Illustrations. 

Parish Lipe in MEDiiBVAL England. By 
the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition, 

The Bells op England. By Canon J. J. 
Raven. D.D., F.S.A. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 



The Arden Shakespeare 

Demy %vo, ax. td, net each volume. 

General Editor, W. J. CRAIG. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Pla3rs. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 

Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

Hamlet. Edited by Edward Dowden. ( King Lear. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edwsird Julius Caesar. Edited by M. MacmUaii. 



Dowden. 



) The Tempest. 



Edited by Moraton Luce. 
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Arden Shakespeare— amtinued. 

Othbllo. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Titus Andromicus. Edited by H. B. Bail- 
don. 

Cymbblinb. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor. Edited by 
H. C. Hart, 

A Midsummer Night's Dream. Edited by 
H. Cumnghani. 

King Henry V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 

All's Well That Ends Well. Edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke. 

The Taming of the Shrew. Edited by 
R. Warwick Bond. 

Timon of Athens. Edited by K. Deishtan. 

Measure for Measure. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

Twelfth Night. Edited by Moreton Lace. 



The Merchant of Venice. Edited by 
C. Knox Pooler. 

Troilus and Cressida. Edited by K. 
Deighton. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Edited byR. H. 
Case. 

Love's Labour's Lost. Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 
The Two Gentleman of Verona. R, 

Warwick Bond. 
Pericles. Edited by K. Deighton. 
The Comedy of Errors. Edited by H. 

Cuningham. 
King Richard hi. Edited by A. H. 

Thompson. 
King John. Edited by Ivor B. John. 



The Beginner's Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



East French Rhymes. By Henri Blonet. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Fcap^Zvo. is. 

Easy Stories from English History. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, Author of ' Makers 
of Europe.' Second Edition, Cr. 8vo, xt. 

Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Second Edition, Fca^ 



Szfo. Without Answers, xs, Wkb Answers. 

X*. 3d. 
Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 

Williamson, B.A. Fi/tA Edition. Fcap. 

Bvo. xs. 
An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and 

arran^^ed by W. Williamson, B.A., Author 

of * DictEdoa Passages.' Cr, Bvo. xs. 



Books Oil Business 

Cr, Sv0, 2s, td, net. 



Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 

Second Edition, 
The Business of Insurance. By A. J. 

Wilson. 
Thb Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. VHiyte, 

B.Sc. 
The Shipbuilding Industry: Its History, 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M.LN.A. 
The Money Market. By F. Straker. 
The Business Side of Agriculture. By 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.I.C,F.C.S. 



The Automobilb iNDomrr. By G. de H. 

Stone. 
Miniwg and Mining Investmbhts. By 

'A. MoiL' 
The Business of Advertising. By Clarence 

G. Moran, Barrtster<«t-Law. Illustrated. 
Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 
Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, 

M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 
The Iron Trade of Great Britain. By 

J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 
Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 

F. W. Hirst. 
The Cotton Industry and Tradf^ By 

Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 

of Commerce in the University of Man- 

Chester. Illustrated. 



Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A.. LittD. 
A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 

Zachariah of MiTylbnb. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and £. W. Brooks. 
Demy Ssw. %%$, td, meL 



EvAGBius. Bdited by Ldbn ParmentSar aad 
M. Bidez. Demy Zvo, los, 6d, not. 



The History of Psellus. Edited by C 

Sathas. Demy 8v<». x^s. net, 
Ecthesis Chronica. Edited by Professor 

Lambros. Demy 9vo. fe, 6d. mt. 
TuE Chroniclb or Morba. Edited by Joiia 

Schmitt. Demyivo, 15X. w/. 
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The Ghnxehman's BiUe 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, RD., F.R.S.E. 
Fcap, Svo, IS. 6d. mteach, 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any oiher particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 



Thb Epistls or St. Paul the Apostlb to 
THB Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin- 
son, M. A. Stcond RditUtu 

EccLBsiASTU. Edited by A. W. Str«ane, 
D.D. 

The Epistls op St. Paul the Apostlb to 
THE Philippians. Edited by C R, D. 
Biggs, D.D. Suomd Edition. 

The Epistle op St. Jambs. Edited by 
H. W. Fulford, M.A. 



Isaiah. EditedbyW.E. Barnes, D.D. 7w» 

yolutn4S, With Map. ax. ttet tack. 
The Epistle op St. Paul thb Apostle to 

THE Ephbsians. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 

M.A. 
The Gospel According to St. Mask. 

Edited by J. C. du Buisson, M.A. ». U. 

net. 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossians 

AND Philemon. Edited by H. J. C Knight, 

M.A. u. mit. 



The Ohnxehman's Library 

General Editor,/. H. BURN, B.D.,F.R.S.E. 
Croum 809. ys, 6d. each. 

Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., LittD. 

TheOld Testament andthbNewSckolab- 
SHip. ByJ. W.Peters, D.D. 6*. 

The Churchman's Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B.A 

The Church op Chkist. By £. T. Green, 
M.A. 6f. 

Comparativb Theology. By J. A. Mac* 
Culloch. 6r. 



The Beginnings op English CnRisTiANmr. 

By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. 
Some New Testament Problems. By 

Arthur Wright, D.D. 6*. 
The Kingdom op Heaven Herb and Here- 

APTER. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 

B.Sc., LL. B. 
Thb Workmanship op the Pravbr Book : 

Its Literary and liturgical Aspects. By J. 

Dowden,D.D. Ste9nd Edition. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Croivn 890. 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 

Translated 



iEscHYLUS— Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eu< 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LL.D. 5f. 

CiCEKO— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 
P. Mom;. M.A. y, 6d, 

CiCEKO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philippic 11., in Cftilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5*. 

Cicero— De Natura Deorum. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A. yt, 6d. 

Cicero— De Officfis. Translated by G. Bt 
Gardiner, M.A. bs, 6d. 



Horace— The Odes and Epodes. 

by A. D. Godley, M.A. m. 
LuciAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro*Me- 

nippus. The Cock, The Ship. The Parasite, 

The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 

T. Irwin, M.A. 31. 6d. 
Sophocles — Electra and Ajax. Translated by 

E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. at, 6d, 
Tacitus — Agricola and Germania. Trans* 

lated by R. B Townshend. ar. 6d. 
Thb Satires op JuvsNALi IVaiuIated by 

S. G. Owen. ax. 6d 
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Olassios of Art 



Thb AitT OP THE Grbbks. By H. B. Walters. 
With ZZ2 Plates and i8 Illustrations in the 
Text. IVide R<^al Svo, 12s, 6d. net. 



Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 

Velazquez. By A. de Bemete. With 94 
Plates. Wide R<^al Bvo. los. 6d, net. 



Commercial Series 

Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 

Crown Zvo, 



CoMMBXciAL Education in Theory and 

Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. 5^. 
An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 

Series treating the question of Commercial 

Education fully from both the point of view 

of the teacher and of the parent. 
British Commerce and Colonies from 

Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition. 7s. 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. is. 6d. 
The Economics op Commerce, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, LittD., M.A« Second Edition, 

IS. 6d. 
A Geuman Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary, or. 
A Commercial Geography op the British 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Fifth 

Edition. 9S, 
A CoMMERaAL Geography op Foreign 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. as. 



A Primer op Business. By S. Taeksoo« 

M.A. Third Edition, is. 6d. 
Commercial Arithmetic By F. G. Taylor, 

M.A. Fourth Edition. is.6d, 
French Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 

Edition, as, 
German Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 

Edition, as. 6d. 
A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition, as. 
Precis Writing and Office Correspond- 
ence. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Secona 

Edition, as. 
A Guide to Professions and Business. 

By H. Jones, is. 6d. 
The Principles OF Book-keeping BY DouBUE 

Entry. By J. E. B. M*AIlen, M.A. as. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition, as. 



The Connoissenr's Library 

IVide Royal Svo. 2$s, net. 



A sumptuous series of so books on art, 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 

Mezzotint?^ By Cyril Davenport. With 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 

Plates in Colour, 90 in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dudlw Heath. With 9 

Plates in Colour, X5 in Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories. By A. MaskelL With 80 Plates in 

Collotype and Photogravure. 
English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

With z6o Plates in Collotype and one in 

Photogravure. Second Edition, 



written by experts for collectors, superbly 
coloiu:. The technical side of the art is 

European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.B. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. With 28 Illustrations in Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 lUos. 
trations in Collotype and la in Colour. 



The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott Svo, cloth, 2 j. ; leather, 2s, 6d, net. 



The Confessions op St. Augustine. Edited 
by C. Bigg, D.D. Fifth Edition, 

The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 
Lock,D.D. Third EditioH, 



The Imitation op Christ. Edited by C« 

Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
A Book op Devotions. Edited by J. W 

Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition, 

iCoMtimtod. 
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Trs Libiakt or Devotion— cMi/£mM»/. 
Lyka Innocbntiom. Edited by Walter 

LockfD.D. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holv 

Lira. Sditad by C Bigg, D.D. SgC0$$d 

The Temple. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
A Guide to Kteknity. Edited by J. W. 

Sunbridge, B.D. 
The Psalms op David. Edited by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 
Lyra Apostolic a. By Cardinal Newman 

and others. Kdited by Canon Scott Holland 

and Canon H. C. Heechiii^, M. A. 
The Innrk Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
The Thoughts op Pascal. Edited by C 

S. Jerram, M.A. 
On the Love op God. By St. Francis de 

Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 
A Manual op Consolation prom the 

Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 

Bum, B.D. 
The Song op Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The Devotions op St. Anselm. Edited by 

C. C. L Webb. M.A. 
Grace Abounding. ByJohnBunyan. EUlited 

by S. C Freer, M.A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

by A. E. Bum, RD. 



Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C Beecbing, M. A., Canon of 
Westminster. 

A Day Book prom the Saints and Fathers. 
Edited by T. H. Bom, B.D. 

Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection from the 
English Mystics. Edited by E. C Gregory. 

Light, Lips, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited byW.R.Inge,M.A. 

An Introduction to The Devout Life. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns. M.A. 

Manchester al Mondo: a Contemplation 
of Death and Inunortality. By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Wateriiouse, 
Editor of * A Uttle Book of Life and Death.^ 

The Little Flowrrs op the Glorious 
Messbr St. Francis and op his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey 
wood. With aa Introdiu^on by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 

The Spiritual Guide, which disencumbers 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Getting of Perfect Contem^ation 
and tl>e Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr. Michael de MolinoSj PriesL 
Translated from the Italian copy printed at 
Venice, X6S5. Printed in the year 
mdclxxxviii. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur LytteltOD. 



The Illustrated Pocket Lilirary of Plain and Oolonred Books 

Fcap Zvo, 3i. 6d. net each zfolume, 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or b^t editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

COLOURED BOOKS 



Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 
With x6 Coloured Plates. Fca^.^vo. ^s,net. 

The Life and Death op John Mytton, Esq. 
By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
rienry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 
Edition. 

The Life op a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 

Handlby Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
T7 Coloured Plates and zoo Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. Second Edition, 

Mr. Sponge's^ Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

JoRROCKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 
Surtees. With xs Coloured Plates by H. 
Aiken. Second Edition. 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1 843, which 
contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Lcteh. 



The Analysis op the Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The Tour op Dr. Syntax in Search op 

the Picturesque. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates byT. Rowlandson. 
The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 

op Consolation. By William Combe. 

With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Third Tour op Doctor Syntax in 

Search op a Wife. By William Combe. 

With 34 Coloured Plates byT. Rowlandson. 
The History op Johnny Quae Genus : the 

Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 

Bythe Author of* The Three Tours.' With 

94 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
The English Dance op Death, from the 

Designs of T. Ro^andson, with Metrical 

Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 

Syntax.' Two Volumes. 
This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
The Dance op Life : A Poem. By the Author 

of 'Doctor Simtax.' Illustrated with a6 

Coloured JSngimvbgs by T. RowkadaoR. 

[Continutd, 
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Illustratbo Pocket Library of Pi^in and^ Coloured BooK.s--e0MHnued. 



Like in London : or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and nis 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cmikakank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Real Life in London: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq^ and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowiandson, etc 
T^wo Volutnes. 

The Life op an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 37 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smitb. With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Nbwcomb. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of * National Sports ' by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 
similar. 



The Adventures of a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Presernng Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy foe Grown Horsemen : Con- 
taininjg the compietest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illttstrated with 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddv. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcome in 
the Navy. By Alfred Burton. With x6 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old Enc»jsh Squire: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Elsq. With 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 



PLAIN BOOKS 



The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by X2 Etchings executed by^ Louis 
Schiavonetti from the cmginal Inventions of 
WUHamBlake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 
The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations — 21 in number 
— are reproduced in photogravure. 

iEsop's Fables. With 380 WoodcuU by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castle. By W. Harrison Ainswortb. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 



The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainswortb. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlbgh. By F. £. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Compleat Angler.^ By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This y^dhime is reproduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Mayor of 182^. 

The Pickwick Papers.^ By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 39 Con- 
temporary Onwhjrn Plates. 



Jmdor Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M. A. Fcap. 8vo, is. 



Junior French Examination Papers. By 

F. Jacob, M.A. Stcand Edition. 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C. 

G. Botting, B.A. Fourth Edition, 
Junior English Examination Papers. By 

W. Williamson, RA. 
Junior Arithmetic Examujtation Papers. 

ByW.S. Beard. Third Edition. 
Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 

S. W. Fmn, M.A. 



Junior Greek Examination Papers. By T. 
C. Weatherhead, M.A. 

Junior General Information Examina- 
tion Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

A Key to the above. 35. 6d, net. 

Junior Geography Examination Papers. 
By W. G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior German Examination Papers. By 
A. Voegelin, M.A. 
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Junior School-Booloi 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP. LL.D.. and W. WILLIAMSON. B.A. 



A Class>Booic or Dictation Passages. By 

W. WUUamson. B.A. Tw(/U EditioH, 

Cr, Zv0. IS. 6a, 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 

Edited by £. WUtoD South. M.A. With 

Three Maps. Cr, 8tw. is. 6d. 
The Gospel AccoKDiNGTO St. Mark. Edited 

bv A. B. Rubie, D.D. With Three Maps. 

CV. 8fv. If. M 
A Junior English Grammar. By W. William. 

SCO. B. A. With numerous passages for parsing 

ana analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. 

Third Sditum, Cr.Bvo. 



as. 
A Junior Chemistry. By B. A. Tyler, B. A., 

F.CS. With 78 Illustxmtions. Third Edi^ 

ti^tt, Cr. 8tw. ax. 6d, 
The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by 

A. E. Rttbie, D.D. Cr. 8tw. us, 
A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. 

Somet and M. J. Acatos. Cr, 8tv. ax. 



Elementary Expbrimsntal Science. Pht* 
sics by W. T. Cknigh, A.R.C.S. CHBKisTiy 
by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With a Platesaad 
154 Diagrams. Fourth Editimu Cr. Sm. 
9t,6d, 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydoo. 
With 376 Diagrams. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. as. 

Elementary Expbximxntal Chbmistkt. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc With 4 Plates 
and X09 Dii^nrams. Cr, Sew. ax. 

A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. 
Baron, M.A. Socond Edition, Cr.Boo, ts. 

The Gospel According to St. Luke. With 
an Introduction and Notes by WiUiam 
Williamson, a A. With Three Maps. Cr. 
9ivo, as, 

Thb First Book op Kings. Edited by 
A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Maps. Cr, 8cv. 
as. 



LeadexB of Beligion 

Edited by H. C. BEBCHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. With Portraits. 

Cr. Svo. as. net. 



Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
Bishop Wilberporce. By G. W. Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M. A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Kbble. By Walter Lock. D.D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Olipbant. 
Lancelot Andrewbs. By R. L. Ottley, 

D. D. Sgeond Edition, 
Augustine op Canterbury. By E. L. 

Cutts, D.D. 



William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 

Third Edition. 
John Knox. ByF.MacCnnn. Second Edition. 
John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
George Fox. the Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 

D.C.L. Third Edition. 
John Donne. By Aug^ustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmbr. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 



The Little Bine Books 

Illustrated. Demy i6mo, 2s, 6d. 



I. The Castaways Op Meadowbank. By 

Thomas Cobb. 
9. The Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

3. The Air Gun. By T. Hilbert. 

4. A School Year. By Netta Syrett. 

5. The Peelbs at the Capital. By Roger 

Ashton. 



By 



8. 



The Treasure op Princbgatb Priory. 

By T. Cobb. 
Mrs. Barberry's General Shop. 

Roger Ashton. 

A Book op Bad Children. By W. T. 

Webb. 

The Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 



Uttle Books on Art 

IVtth many Illustrations, Demy i6mo, 2x. 6d, net, 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 



Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Third Edition. 
Book plates. E . Almack. 
Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition. 
ROMNEY. George Paston. 



Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 
Leighton. Alice Corkran. 
Velasquez. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. 
Gilbert. 



R. 
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LiTTLB Books on ART—-conHnu€d. 
Greuzb and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. 
Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 
TURNBK. Frances Tyrr«U-GUl. 
Dt}REK« Jessie Allen. 
HOPPNBX. H. P. K. Skipton. 
Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 
BurnE'Jonbs. Fortun^e de Lisle. Setond 

Edition, 
Rembrandt. Mrs. £. A. Sharp 



CoROT. Alice Pollard and Ethel BirnstiasL 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. 
Millet. Netta Peacock. 
Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
Jewellery. Cjnril Davenport. 
Claude. Edward Dillon. 
The Arts op Japan. Edward Dillon. 
Enamels. Mrs. Nelson Dawson. 



The Little Qallexies 

Demy i6mc. 2s, 6d, tut, 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photo^avm-e, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

A Little Gallerv op Reynolds. 
A Little Gallery of Romney. 
A Little Gallery op Hoppner. 



A Little Gallery op Millais. 

A Little Gallery of English Poets. 



The Little Gtddes 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott ^0, clot hi 2s, 6d, net,; leather ^ 3^. 6d, net, 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of The Little Guides. The main features of these books are (i) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by E. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, aichseology, and architectiu-e of the town ot 
district treated. 

By H. W. Tompkins^ 



Cambridge and its Colleges. By A. 

Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition. 
OxroRD AND ITS COLLEGES. By J. Wells, 

M. A. Seventh Edition, 
St. Paul's Cathedral. By George Clinch. 
Westminster Abbey. By u. E. Trontbeck. 

The English Lakes. ByF.G.Brabant,'M.A. 
The Malvern Country. By 6. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
Shakespeare's Country. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D. Sc. , F. R. S. Second Edition. 

Buckinghamshire. By E. S. Roscoe. 
Cheshire. By W. M. Gallichan. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. 
Derbyshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Devon. By S. Barii^-Gould. 
Dorset. 3y Frank R. Heath. 
Hampshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 



By G. Clinch. 



Hertfordshire. 

, F.R.H.S. 
The Isle of Wight. 
Kent. ByO. Clinch. 
Kerry. By C. P. Crane. 
Middlesex. By John B. Firth. 
Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry. 
Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. 
Oxfordshire. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. 
Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 

Edition, 
The East Riding of Yorkshire. By J. £. 

Morris. 
ThbNorth Riding of Yorkshire. ByJ. E. 

Morris. 

Brittany. By S. Barine-Gould. 
Normandy. By C. Scudamore. 
Rome By C. G. Ellaby. 
Sicily. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 



The Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott Szv. Each Volume, cloth, is, 6d, net ; leather, 2s, 6d, net, 

LITTLE 



Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A 
BOOK OF. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by E.V. Lucas. Two Vols, 



NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. V. 

Lucas. 
Bacon(PMncis). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 

BACON. Edited by Edward Wright 

{Continued, 
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Behool Histoxies 

lUushmted. Crown 800. ix. 6^. 



By 



A School HtSTOitv or Warwickshisb. 

B. C. A. WIndle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
A School Histokv or Sombksst. 

Walter Rmymond. 
A School Histoky op Lamcashirk. by 

W. E. Rhodes. 



By 



A School History of Surkbv. By H. E. 
Maldea, M.A. 

A School History op Middlbsbx. By V. 
G. Plan- and F. W. Walton. 



Textbooks of Sdenee 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A, aSc., and G. R. MILLS. M.A. 



Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Welhu 
Third Edition. Cr,Zvo, y. 6d. 

Practical Physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc, 
M.A. Cr. 8p0. yt. 6a. 

Practical Chemistry. Part l By W. 
French, M.A. Cr, 9oo, Fourth Eaitiott. 
IS. 6d, Part II. By W. French, M.A., and 
T. H. Boardman, \i. A. Cr, Btw. i«. 6d, 

Tbchmical Arithmetic and Geometry. 
By C T. Millis, M.I.M.E. Cr, boo, 
V.td. 

Examples in Physics. By C E. Jackson, 
B.A. Cr, 8tw. 21. 6d, 



Plant Lipe, Studies in Garden and SchooL 
By Horace F. Jones, F.CS. With 320 
Diagrams. Cr. Srvi. 3; . 6d. 

The doMPLETB School Chemistry. By F. 
Oldham, B.A. Illustrated. Cr. 8tv. 

An Organic Chemistry for Schools and 
Technical I nstitutes. By A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc (Lend.), F.CS. Illustrated. Cr.Zvo. 

Elementary Science for Pupil Teachers. 
Physics Section. By W. T. Oough, 
A.R.C.S. (Lond.), F.C.S. Chemistry 
Section. By A. E. Dunstan. B.Sc (Lond.), 
F.CS. With a Plates and zo Diagrams. 
Cr. %vc. 9S, 



Methnen's Simplifled French Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A 
One Shilling each. 



L'HisTOiRE d'unb Tulips. Adapted by T. R. 

N. Crofts, M.A. 
Abdallah. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 



La Chanson de Roland. Adapted by H. 

Rieu, M.A. 
M^MOiRES DE Cadichon. Adapted by J. F. 

Rhoades. 



Hethuen's Standard Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes, 

The Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of cver^ reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of The Standard Library are four :— z. Soundness of Text. a. Cheapness. 
3. Clearness op Type. ^4. Simplicity. The books are vrell printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from xoo to 950 pages, and is issued in paper covers, Crown^ 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 

The following books are ready with the exception of those marked with a t, which denotes 
that the book is nearly ready : — 



The Meditations^ of Marcus Aurblius. 

The translation is by R. Graves. 
The Novels op Jane Austen, Ins volumes. 

Vol. I.— Sense and Sensibility. 
Essays and Counsels and The New 

Atlantis. By Francis Bacon, Lord 

VeruLam. 
Religio Medici and Urn Burial. By 

Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 

collated by A. R. Waller. 



The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Reflections on the French RBvoLtiTiON. 

By Edmund Burke. 
T«b Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. 

Double Volume. 
The Analogy of Religion, Natural and 

Revealed. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 
The Poems of Thomas Chatterton. In a 

volumes.^ 
Vol. I. — Miscellaneous Poems. 

iCcntiuued, 
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fVoI. II.— The Rowley Poems. 
fTHK New Life and Sonnets. By Dante. 
Translated into English by D. G. Rossetti. 
Tom Jones. By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
Cranpord. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
The History op the Decline and Fall op 
THE Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 double volumes. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 
J. B. Bury, Litt.D.,but the Appendices of 
the more expensive edition are not given. 
IThb Vicar op Wakepibld. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
The Poems an dPlays op Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Works ok Ben j[onson. 

Vou I.— The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 
Vol. ii.'Cynthia'i. Revels; The Poetaster. 
The text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 
The Poems op John Keat$. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by £. de 
Selincourt. 
On the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 
Si Kempis. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Life. By William Law. 
The Poems op John Milton. In 3 volumes 

Vol. I. — Paradise Lost. 
The Prose Works op John Milton. 
Vol. I. — Eikonoklastes and The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates. 
Select works op Sir Thomas More. 

Vol. I. — Utopia and Poems. 
The Republic op Plato. Translated by 



Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volnme. 

The translation has been revised by 

W. H. D. Rouse. 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 
The Works op William Shakespeare. In 

xo volumes. 
Vol. 1.— The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 

of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 

Measure for Measure; The Comedy ot 

Errors. 
Vol. 1 1. — Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 

Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Night's 

Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As You 

Like It. 
Vou III.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All 's 

Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 

Winter's Tale. 
VoL IV.— The Life and Death of King John; 

The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 

The First Part of King Henry iv. ; The 

Second Part of King Henry iv. 
Vol. v.— The Life of King Henry v. ; The 

First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 

Part of King Henry vi. 
Vol. VI.— The Third Part of King Henry 

VL ; The Tragedy of King Ricb^d iii. ; 

The Famous History of the Life of King 

Henry vin. 
The Poems op.Percy Bysshe Shelley. In 4 
volumes. 
Vol. L— Alastor ; The Daemon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam,^ etc. 
The Text has been revised by C D. Locock. 
The Life op Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
The Natural History and Antiquities op 
Selborne. By Gilbert White. 



Textbooks of Technology 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M. A., aSc, and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 

Fully Illustrated. 



How to Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Fourth Edition, Cr, %vo. xf. (td. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. %vo. y. 6d. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 

By Clare Hill. Third Edition, Cr. 8v<7. 

-zs. 
An Introduction to the Study of Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Demy 

Zvo. js. 6d. 
Builders* Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 

Cr. Svo. AS. 6d. 
R^poussfi Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 

Cr, Svo. as. 6d. 



Electric Light and Power: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. £. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master and Instructor of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Technical School, and W. H. N. James, 
A.R.C.S.,^ A.I.E.E.^ Assbtant Instructor 
of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 
Municipal TechnicalSchooL Cr. iivo. 4s. 6d. 

Engineering Workshop Practice. By 
C. C.^ Allen, Lecturer on Engineering, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With many Diagrams. Cr. Svo. as. 



Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. L, OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford. 

and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the quetdons dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and condae statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 



Thb XXXIX. AancLis op tmb Cmurcn op 
ENGUkMn. Bditad by E. C S. GitMon, 
D.IX /^A mnd Cksm^ £dih0M in #Mr 
V^tttmt, Dtmy 8tw. X9S.UL 

Am Introduction to thx Hmtoxt op 
RxLiGiov. By F. B. Jevoiu. M.A., 
Litt.D. Third Edition. D§myUt0, los.U. 

Thb Doctkinb op thb Incarnation. By R. 
L. OctWy, D.IX Si€0nd mmd Cm^ 
EdUi0tu Dtm^ Sew. im. 6dl 



An Introduction to thb Histont op thb 
Crbbos. By a. B. Bum, .D^ DtMiy 
8tw. IOC 6dl 

Trx Philosophy op Rklicxon nr England 
AND America. By Alfred Caldeoott, D.D. 
Demy %vo* xof. 6tf. 

A History op Early Christian Docrana. 
By J. F. Betk«Be>BRker, M.A. 
xof. td* 



The Westminflter Oommentaries 

General Editor. WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 



Thb Book op Gbnbsis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Fifth Edition Demy ivo, ros. 6d. 

Thb Buok op Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Ediiicn. Demyjvo, 6s, 

Thb Acts op thb Apostlbs. Edited by R. 
a Rackham, M.A. Demty 9v0, Third 
Edition, zor. UU 



Thb First Epistlb op Paul thb Apostlb 
TO thb Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy Zvo. 6$. 

Thb Epistlb op St. Jambs. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowiing, 
D.D. DemySvo. 6s. 

Thb Book op Ezbkibl. Edited H. A. Red- 
path, M. A., D.Litt. Demy Bvo* jos, 6d. 



Part II. — Fiction 



AdderleyCHim. and Rer. Janes), Author 
of * Stephen Remarx.' BEHOLD THE 
DAYS COME. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

Alteneai (B. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition, Cr. 
Zvo. 6x. 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
Second Edition, Cr, Bzfo, 6e. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6t, 

PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition, Cr, Bvo, €s, 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

Anstey (P.). Author of 'Vice Versfi.' A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 
by Bbrnard Partridge. Third Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, 3f . 6d, 

Baffot(Rlcfiard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Ed, Cr.Bvo. 6s, 

TEMPTATION. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 

CASTING OF NETS. Edition. Cr. 

Bvo, 69» 



EeUOms. Cr, 



Edition. Cr, Boo, 



Fifth 



6c 
Seventh 



DONNA DIANA. 

Bvo. 6s, 
LOVE'S PROXY. 

6s, 
Barinff-Ooold (S.). ARMINELL. 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr,9vo. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition, 

Cr, 8sw. 6s, 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition, 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
ACQUETTA. Third Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
..ITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
NOeML Illustrated. Fourth Edition, Cr. 

Bvo, 6s. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
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BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. lUus- 

trated. Second Edition, Cr. Zoo. 6s, 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Svo. 6e. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr, BzHf, 6r. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition, Cr. 

Stfo. 6s, 
LITTLE TXTPENNY. A New Edition. 6d. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Bani«tt (Bdltta A.). A WILDERNESS 

WINNER. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 

A WILDERNESS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE STRONG ARM. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition, 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Btfo. 6s. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels and S. Crane. 
Beebie (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr,Bvo. 6s. 
BellociHilaire), EMMANUEL BURDEN, 

MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 

G. K. Chbstskton. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Benson (B. P.) DODO. Fourth Edition, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE CAPSINA. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 

6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Benson (Manrvet). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr.Bvo. y. 6d, 
Bretherton (Ralph). THE MILL. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
Burton (J. Bloandelle). THE FATE 

OF VALSEC. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A BRANDED NAME. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Capes (Bernard), Author of *The Lake of 

Wine.* THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 

FESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE. Third 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Charlton (Randall). MAVE. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Chesney(Weatherby). THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 

Bvo, 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bz'o. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
CorelU (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. TwentySoventh Edition, Cr. 

Bvo, 6s. 



VENDETTA. Twenty-Fourth Edition. Cr, 

Bvo. 6s, 
THELMA. Thirty-Finh Edition. Cr.Bvo, 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fourteenth Edi- 
tion, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
WORMWOOD. FifieenthEd, Cr,Bvo. 6s. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-first Edi^ 

tion. Cr, Bivo. 6s. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fi/ty-first 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tenth 

Edition. Cr, 8vtf. 6x. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY. X50M Thousand, Cr. 

Bvo. 6s, 
GOD'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. Eleventh Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
BOY: a Sketch. Ninth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
CAMEOS Twelfth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
JANE. A New Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Cotes (Mrs. Bvenu^). See Sara Jeannett^ 

Duncan. 
Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 
. AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
Crane (Stcoben) and Barr (Robert). 

THECRUDDY. CrBvo. 6s. 
Crockett (S. R.), Author of 'The Raiders,' 

etc LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON. 

MENT. Cr.Bvo, €s. 
JOHASIJ A, Second Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. ys. 6d. 
Crosbie(Mary). DISCIPLES. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr, Bvo. y. 6d, 
Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Dc^e (A. Conan), Author of 'Sherlock 

Holmes,' 'The White Company,' etc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMP. Tenth 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Dnncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Bverard 

Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Illustrated. ThirdEdition. 

Cr. Svtf. 6s. See also Shilling Novels. 
Pindlater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fi/th Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
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A NARROW WAY. 

Cr, 8b«u 6c 
THB ROSR OF JOY. Third Editim. 

A BUND BIRirS NRST. Wttk t IOm. 
irilinoi Cr. %m, 6c 
Sm ate* Shilluc Novell 
Pl UyUkfc CK.) THE WSANS AT 
RUWALLAN. Uwinttti. SmmrndBdi- 
Cr. 8*v. 6r. 

(OcnliX MORE KIN 
THAN KIND. Cr. Sm 6c 
PnuMls (M. B.V STBPPINO WBST- 
WARD. Cr.%m, 6c 

I V mit (Mrs. N«ck), Antbor of* TW Stolen 
Emperor. ' THE SLAKING OF THE 
SWORD. Cr.^m, 6s. 

IN THB SHADOW OF THE LORD. 
Sse»md Bditwm. CrvMi 8mw 6c 

Pidter-HUitlaad CBIfaiX Author of * The 
Day Book ofBechUHardjKse.' BLANCHE 
ESMEAD. Stc^md Sdiii^n, Cr.^o^ ts, 

OatM (BlMairX Aathor of * The Bionmphy 
a Prairie GuL' THB PLOW-WOMAK. 



ofi 

Cr. 8v#. 



6f. 



Owwi (I>M«tlM«)» AvOmt of * Udr Baby.' 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
S^e^md Editt^m. Cr.tM. 6c 

HOLY MATRIMONY. S^ctmd JUUi^m. 
Cr. Zv0. 6s. 

MADE OF MONEY Cr. 9^ 6r. 

THB BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. 8m. 6r. 

THB IMPROBABLB IDYL. Tkifd 
SdUi^m, Cr. Sm. 6c 
See also Shilling Novda. 

OlMtaf (Qsorfvi Author of *Demos,' *In 
the Year of Jubilee,' etc THB TOWN 
TRAVELLER. ^«vWf^ Cr. 8mi 6r. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. 8»». 6r. 

QMm (CluyrlM). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 
Illustrated. Cr, 8tK9. y. 6d. 

Haaitltoa (MA Author of 'Cut Laurels.' 
THE FIRST CLAIM. Cr. 8fw. 6c 

HarrndMi (Bairtrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. FcmrUmUk Edition. Cr. 8rw. 6f. 

HILDA STRAFFORD aadTHE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twtiflk EdiHm. Cr, 

THe'sCHOLAR*S DAUGHTER. J^mrtA 

Sditi&m, Cr. 990. 6t. 
Harrod (P.) (PrancM Po r b— Robertson). 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr, 

Bvw. 6f. 
HorbM'tMa (Agmm a.X PATIENCE 

DEAN. Cr. Sew. 6r. 
Hicbens (RobcrtV. THB PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 

TONGUES OP (X^NSCIBNCB. Stcsmd 

Editipm. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 
FELIX. Fi/UkEditwm, Cr. 9pe. 6t. 
THB WOMfAN WITH THB FAN. Sixth 

EMti0H. Cr, Zvo, 6r. 
BYEWAYS. Cr. 8m. 6*. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Fmtrisemth 

Editi^H. Cr, 9o0. 6s, 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. 8w. 6c 



CALL OP TH£ BUOOD. 
Cr, Saw. 6c 
(Joka OUvw), Author of ' Robot 
THB S£]UOUS WOOING. 
Cr. 8mi. 6c 
Hmm (AathMM). THE CUDD IN THE 

Car. Temth EdMatu Cr. Sw. is. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. SixU Editm. 

Cr.9m. 6c 
A MAN OF MARK. Fi^fA Ed. Cr. 8ml 6s. 
THB CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO Sixth EdiHsm. Cr. Bma, 6c 
PHROSa Ittttstrated by H. R. 

Sixth Editi^tu Cr.%sf0, 6c 
SIMON DALE. Ilnstrated 

Cr. 801c 6c 
THB KING'S MIRROR. 
Cr.tM 6c 

?UISANTB. F^mrAEdiismu Cr.9m.6s. 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 8mi 6^ 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC IQns- 

trated. Fourth Editi^m. Cr. Ssm. 6c 
taoiX Antbor of * A Cardinal and 

lus Coosciepce/ etc, etc. THE LADY 

OF LYTB. SscmsdEditim, C^.9o$. 6s. 
HoUurh QBMorton). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. Illustrated. Cr. 8cw. 6c 
HowyMUi (ClMMQCeX THB LIFE OF 

SIR ACUX) VALE DE GALIS. Cr. Ivo. 6r. 
Hyao (C. J. Catciiffo), Author of 'Caotun 

Kettle.' MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 

Third Mditivm. Cr. 8rw. 6r. 
PRINCE RUPERT, THE BU(X:ANEER. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8m. 6r. 
Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES 

Tmsemtjhlfiuth Edsti^m. Cr. 8iw. %s. 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Tme^/tk Editipm.. Cr 

9v0. 3c 6A 
A MASTER OF CRAFT Ulustiated. 

Seventh Editiem. Cr. 8m. or. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Uhistiated. Sixth 

Editiom. Cr. 8a«. xs. 6d. 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOINa Eighth EM- 

ti0m, Cr. 8cw. v. 6d. 
DIALSTONB LANE. lUostiated. Sepemth 

Edition. Cr. 8m. 3s. 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Seventh Edi- 

iian. Cr. Sve. xs. 6d, 
AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. 9ve. xs. 6d. 
Jaaoa (Ham). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr. 8m. 6x. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second EdiHon. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Ediiion. 

Cr. 9vo. 6s. 
Keayi (H. A. MltdMin. HE THAT 

EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr. 

9vo. 6c 
Keater (VaaEhan). THE FORTUNES 

OF THE LANDRAYS. Cr. 8m 6c 
Lawleas (Hoo. Bmily). WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND. Cr. 8m. 6r. 
See also ShilliiMr Novels. 
LeQaeozOV.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

wkSTMINSTER. Third Edition. Cr. 

9vo, 6s. 
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THiC CLOSED BOOK* Third Edition. 

Cr, Svo, 6s. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

lUustimud. Third Edition, Cr,Bioo, €«. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 

Cr, 8ev. 6«» 
Lerett-Yeirts (S.). ORRAIN. Second 

Edition. Cr, ^o, 6$, 
Loiuloo (Jack), Author of * The Call of the 

WiW,' 'The Se* Wolf/ etc WHITE 

FANG. Cr. ^vo. 6s, 
Uiau(B. v.), LISTENER'S LITRi^: An 

Obuqiie NarnUion. Crown 9vo. fourth 

Editwt, Cf, 8cw. 6s. 
LyaU (EdagU DERRICK VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST. i2nd Thousand, Cr, Svo. 

M'icarthy (Jttftin HA Author of < If I were 

King,' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 

HOUSE. lUustrated. Third Edition, Cr. 

9po, <Sf. 
THE DRYAD. Second Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
Macdooaid (Romltf). THE £|EA MAID. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A HUMAN TRINITY. Cr, 9P9, 6e, 
Macnaughtan (S.> THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third MdiHom, 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Malet(Lacas). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 

WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION AVw 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fifteenth Edition. 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
THE CARISSIMA. Fourth EdiHon. Cr, 

Zvo. 6s, 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Znw. 6s, 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALM AD Y. Seventh Edition. Cr,Zvo, 6s, 
See aJso Books for Boys and Girls. 
Mann(Mr8.M.B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A LOST ESTATE. A New Edition, 

Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 

Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
THE PARISH NX7RSE. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Zivo, 6s, 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition, 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 

Zvo, 6s, See also Books for Bojrs ^nd Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

Cr. 8fr f. 6s, 
THE EGLAMORB PORTRAITS. Third 

Edition. Cr, 8tw. 6s, 
Marriott (Chariaa), Author of *The 

Column.' GENEVRA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zipo, 6s. 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. Second Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6e, 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 

Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 



A DUEL. Cr Zvo. 6t. 

IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See alsp Shilling Novels. 
Mason (A. B. WT). Author of *The Four 

Feathers,' etc. CLEMENTINA. lUus- 
trated. Second Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Mathers (Heieii). Author of ' Comin' thro' 

the Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr, 9vo. 

6s. 
THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition, Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
TALLY-HO! Fourth Edition, Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
Mascwell (W. B.), Author of 'The Ragged 

Messenger.' VIVIEN. Eighth Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s, 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi. 

tipn. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS OP MAYBURY. A 

New Edition. Cr. 8»v. 6s. 
ODD LENGTHS. Cr. Zvo. 6e. 
Meade (L, T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
RESURGAM. Cr.Zvo. 6$. 
VICTORY. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

See sl$o Books for Boys and Girh. 
Melton (RT). CiESAR'S WIFE. Second 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Meredith (B|U8> HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. Cr, 

Zvo, 6s. 
*Mi8S Molly' (The Author of). THE 

GREAT RECONCILER, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MItford (B^tran). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition, 

Cr, Zvo, 3S. 6d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition, 

Cr. Zvo, 6e. 
Montreser (P. P.), Author of 'Into the 

Hi^hwrn and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. 

Third Edition, Cr,Zvo. 6s. 
Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Seventh Edition, Cr.Ufo, 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO Fi^h Edition. 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
CUNNING MURRELL. Cr, Zoo, 6e, 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. FouHhEdi, 

tion. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Zvo, oe. 
Nesblt (B.). (Mrs. E. BUndX THE RED 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
See also ShiUinc Novtls. 
Norris (W« B.), Author of *M^jor Jim.' 

HARRY AND URSULA. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
OUlvant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Ninth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6t. 
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(B. PMOImX master OF 
[EN. F0mrtk Bditum. Cr.^w, €t. 



{I9hm), Author of 'Barbe of 

Grand Bsyou. ' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 

Seepnd Sith'^m, Cr, Svo. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. jr^mriJk 

Sditi^m, Cr. 9vo. 6c. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispteca 

in photogravure by Hakold Copping. 

Fntrtk Editiom, Cr, 9Kf». 6s. 
THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 

br Hakolo Coppimc Cr, 9io0. 6s, 
Palo (Barry)* LINDLEY KAYS. Third 

EdtHon. Cr, 8evw 6s, 
Pmrkmt (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8ew. 6s, 
WRS. FALCHION, Ft/Ik Edition, Cr.itw, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

TAird Edition, Cr. 8tw. 6s, 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. lUns- 

trated. Ninth Edition, Cr, Zva, 6s, 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 

The Story of a Lost Napoleon. F(/ih 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The Last Adventures of * Pretty Pierre.' 

Third Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s, 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. lUus- 

trated. Fourteonth Edition, Cr, 8cw. 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 

Fi/th Edition^ Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Stcomd Edition, Cr, Zvo, y ^* 
Pamborton (Max). THE FCKDTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 

Edition, Cr, fmo. 6s, 
I CROWN THEE KING. With lUustia* 

tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forxestier. 

Cr, Zxfo, 6s, 

Phlllpotts (Bden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Soeond 

Ediiion. Cr, Zvo. 6s, 
THE RIVER. Third Edition. CkZvo, 6s, 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 

Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition, 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
KN(X:K at a VENTURE. With a FrontU- 

mece. Third Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition, Cr. 

Zvo, 6s, 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zfvo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

PIckthail (Marmadttke). SATd THE 
FISHERMAN. Fifth Edition, Cr, Zvo, 
6s, 
BRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 



•q,* Author of *Dead Man's Rock' THS 

WHITE WOLF. Socomd AOtion. Cr. 

9vo, 6s, 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth EdiiioM, 

Cr. 8cw. 6c. 
MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 

STORIES. Cr. tvo. 6s, 
Rawsan (Maod Stapa^), Author of *A 

Lady of the R^ency.' *The Laboorer's 

Comedy.' etc. THE ENCHANTED 

GARDEN. Cr, Zoo, 60, 
Rhvs (Grace). THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second EdiHoH, Cr, Bvo. 6t. 
Ridra (W. Patt). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6e. 
ERB. Second Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 
A SON OF TH E STATE. Secon^i Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. _3X. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A Now Edition. 

Cr, Zvo, xs. 6d. 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Ilhistrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr. Zvo. 

xs.6d, 
THE WICKHAMSES. 



THE HEART OF 
WOOD. Cr. Zvo. 

MY DANISH 

Illustrated. F0k 



Illustrated. 



Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Raberta (C G. D.). 

THE ANCIENT 

is.6d. 
Roasell (W. Clark). 

SWEETHEART. 

Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Second Edition. Cr, 6vo. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Serffaaot (Adeline). BARBARA'S 

MONEY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Sbannon. (W.F.) THE MESS DECK. 

Cr. Zvo, 3f. 6d, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Slielley(Bertlia). ENDERBY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
51dffwlck (Mra. Alfred), Author of 'Cvn- 

thia's Way.' THE KINSMAN. With 8 

Ilhistrations by C. E. Brock. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Sannlchsen (Albert). DEEP-SE A VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr. 9vo, 6s. 
Snnbiiry (George). THE HA'PENNY 

MILLIONAIRE. Cr. Zvo. v. 6d. 
ThomjMoii (Vaace). SPINNERS OF 

LIFE. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
Urqnhart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed, Cr, 8tw. 6s. 
WalneiBaA(Panl). THE SONG OF THE 

FOREST. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
A HEROINE FROM FINLAND. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s, 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Waltz (B.C.). THE ANCIENT LAND- 
MARK : A Kentucky Romance. Cr, Zvo, 

6s, 
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Wstooa (H. B. Manri^t). ALARUMS 

AND EXCURSIONS. Cr. 8w. 6t, . 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. TJkird EaiiUn. 

Cr, Zvff, 6s, 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 lUos- 

trations by Frank Ckaig. Third EditUn, 

Cr. ino, 6t, 
THE HIGH TOBY. With a Frootispiece. 

Third Edition. Cr, %uc. 6s, 
A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
WelU (H. a.). THE SEA LADY. Cr, 

%xf0, 6s. 
W%ynum (Stanley^ Author of ' A Gentlenuui 

of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

With Iliostrations by R. C Woodvillb. 

TvLentietk Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
White (Stewprt BA Author of * The Blazed 

TnSV CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 

Romance of the Free TraiL Second Edition, 

Cr, B0O, 6s, 
White (Peror). THE SYSTEM. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE PATIENT MAN. Second Edition, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Williams (Margery). THE BAR. Cr, 

8vo. 6s, 



WillianMB (Mrs. C. N.), Author of * The 

Barnstormers.' THE ADVENTURE 

OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second Edi- 

tion. Cr, Zvo. %s, 6d. 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bdo, 6s, 
THE CASTLE OF THB SHADOWS. 

Third Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s, 
PAPA. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
WiWamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Being the 

Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 

Fifteenth Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 

z6 Illustrations. Eig^hth Edition, Cr. 

Bvo, 6s, 
THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 

ERRAND IN SPAIN. Third Edition, 

Illustrated. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Sixth Edition, Cr, ^o. 6s, 
Wyllarde (Dolf), Author of * Uriah the 

HitUte.' THE PATHWAY OF THE 

PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 

Edition, Cr,Bivo, 6s, 



Methuen's Shilling Novels 

Cr, $vo. Cloth , is, net. 



Author of * Miss MoUy.' THE GREAT 

RECONCILER. 
Balfonr (Andrew). VENGEANCE IS 

MINE. 
TO ARMS. 
Bariiiff-aoiildfS.). MRS. CURGENVEN 

OFCURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
Barlow (Jaae), Author of 'Irish Idylls.' 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
Bartram (George). THIRTEEN EVEN- 

INGS. 
Benson (B. P.)> Author of *Dodo.' THE 

CAPSINA. 
Bowles (Q. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE LAND. 
Brooke (Emma). THE POET'S CHILD. 
BttUock(Shan P.). THE BARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
THE r!£D LEAGUERS. 
Burton (J. Blonndelle). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAME. 



Capes (Bernard). AT A WINTER'S 
FIRE. 

ChesnMT (Weatherby). THE BAPTIST 

RING. 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
JOHN TOPP. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

CUfford(Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

Cobb, Thomas. A CHANGE OF FACE. 

Collingwood (Harry). THE DOCTOR 
OF THE 'JULIEIV 

Comford (1^ Cope). SONS OF ADVER- 
SITY. 

CottereU (Constance). THE VIRGIN 
AND THE scales; 

Crane (Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 
Denny (C. B.). THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 

Diclcson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'S 
BREEu 

Dicidnson' (Bveiyn). THE SIN OF 
ANGELS. 

•Dnncan($araJ.). THE POOL IN THE 
DESERT 

A voyage' of CONSOLATION Illus- 
trated. 

Bmbree (C. P.). A HEART OF FLAM E. 
lUustrsted. 

Fenn (O. Manville). AN ELECTRIC 
SPARK. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. 
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FbJmttUtumn.). A DAUGHTER OF 

STRIFIL 
Ptadkrtw (IVUury). OVBR THE HILLS. 
mtxttophMi (0.>. MORE UN THAN 

RIND. 
PtoCdMrCJ. SA DAVID MARCH. 
LUCAN THE DREAMKR. 
PtorrMt (ft B.). THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEL. 
fVancto (M. B.X MISS ERIN. 
Oalloa CTmi). RICKERBY'S FOLLT. 
0«r«rd (por«tlMA). THINGS THAT 

HAVBHAPPENEIX 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
THE SUPREME CRIME. 
OllchristCR. Mnrniy). WILLOWBRAKE 
Okurvllto (BniMt). THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE LOST REGIMENT. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
THE INCA'S TREASURE. 
aordoaUaliM). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLD'S PEOPLE. 
Oms (C. p.). THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. 
Gray (B. M*QfMMi). MY STEWARD- 

HalM(A.O.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
Haailltoii(LordBniMt). MARYHAMIL. 

TON. 
Harrisoa (Mrs. Bnrtaii). A PRINCESS 

OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 
Hooper (L). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Hough (BoMrtonX THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. 
«lote* (Mrs. Cmttynh ANNE MAULE- 

VERER. 
JoMOO (Bdgar). THE KEEPERS OF 

THE PEOPLE. 
Kewy (C. P.). THE JOURNAUST. 
KeUy (Ploreiico Pinch). WITH HOOPS 

OF dTEEL. 
LaBffbridffo (V.) And Bbumo (C. H.). 

THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 
LflwloflS (Hon. Bntly). MAELCHO. 
Unden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTI. 

MENT. 
Lerimer (Nomin). JOSIAH'S WIFE. 
Lash (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 
iVUcdoaell (Anne). THE STORY OF 

TERESA. 
Macffrath (Harold). THE PUPPET 

CROWN. 
Mockie (PaaMne Bradford). THE VOICE 

IN THE DESERT. 
Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 

THE UNSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 

Mayoll (J. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
SYREN. 

Meade (L.T.). RESURGAM. 

Mookhoose (AUan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Moore (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 



NesMt, B. CMrv. Btaiid). THS LITER. 

ARY SENSE. 
Nenrls(W. B.). AN OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
THE DESPOTIC LADY. 
OWjhaat flWrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERPS FORTUNE. 
THE TWO MARY'S. 
Peoderod (M. L.). AN ENGLISHMAN. 
Peony (Mrs. PronK). A MIXED MAR. 

PhiUpotts (Bdeo). THE STRIKING 

H(5URS. 
FANCY FREE. 
Pnree (Richard). TIME AND THE 

WOMAN. 
Randall (John). AUNT BBTHU'S 

BUTTON 

Rnmond (Walter). FORTUNE'S DAR- 
LING. 
Royner (OHv^ Pratt). ROSALBA. 
Rhys (Orace). THE DIVERTED VIL. 

Rlckert(6dlth). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 

Rabertao(M. H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 

Russell, (W. Chu-k). ABANDONED. 

Saunders (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR. 
UTTE. 

SerMidAt (AdeUne). A(XUSED AND 

ACCUSER. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
A GREAT LADY. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 
Shannon (W. P.). JIM TWELVES. 
Stephens (R. N.). AN ENEMY OF THE 

KING. 

Strahi (B. H.). ELMSLIE'S DRAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Esni%). CHRISTALLA. 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. 

Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 

AND THE NEXT. 
Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 

Swift (Benjamin). SORDON. 

SIREN CItY 

Tanaueray (Mrs. B. M.). THE ROYAL 

ThompMU (Vance). SPINNERS OF 

Tniffford-Taunton(Mrs.B.W.). SILENT 

DOMINION. 
Upward (Allen). ATHELSTANE FORD. 
Walneman (Paul). A HEROINE FROM 

FINLAND. 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. 

•Zack.' TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. 



Fiction 
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Thb Gbtting Wbll or Dokotmt. By Mrs. 

W.K. Clifford. Stcond Editim^ 
Only a Guaso-Room Dog* By Edith E. 

Cuthell. 
Thb DocTd« dP mt Juliet. By Harry 

Collinffwood. 
LxTTLB PrtER. By Lumt Malet. Stund 

Edition, 
Master RooCApELLAit's YoVaoe. By W. 

Clark RusaelL Tfurd Edition. 
The Secret op Madams de MoifLUC By 

the Author of " Mdlle. Mori." 



Books flnr Boys and Girls 

IHustraied, Crown $zw» 31. 6eL 



Syd Helton : Or, the Boy who #oidd ndt go 

to Sea. By G. Manville F«nil. 
The Red Grange. By Mrs. MoIeevMrth. 
A Girl op the PaofUU By L. T. MMde. 

Second Edition, 
Hsrsv GtP^Y. By L. T. Meade, sf. 64, 
The Honourable Mim. By L. T. MeMe. 

S$cond Edition. 

There was omce a PtmcB. By Mn. Mt E. 

Mann. 
When AEKOld combs Home. By Mrs. Mi E. 
Mann. 



ffiie Hovels of Alezaadxe Dunas 

Price 6d. Douile Volnmo*, is. 



Acta. 

The Adybntures op Captain Ramphile. 

Amaury. 

The Bird op Fate. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Castle op Eppstbin. 

Catherine Blum. 

Cecils. 

The Chbyalibb D'Haxmbntal. Doable 

volume. 
Conscience 
The Convict's Son. 
Thb Corsican Brothers ; and Otho thb 

Archer. 
Crop* Eared Jacquot. 
The Fencing Master. 
Fernanob. 
Gabriel Lambert. 
Georcbs. 
The Great Massacre. Bemg the first part of 

Queen M argot. 
Henri de Navarrb. Being the second part 

of Queen Margot. 
The Lady op Monsoxbau. 



LouiSB DE LA VALLikRE. Being the first 
part of The Vicomtb de Bragblonnb. 
jDouble Volume. 

MaItrb Adam. 

Thb Man in thx Iron Mask. Being 
the second part of The Vicomtb de 
Bragblonnb. DouUeYohune. 

The Mouth op Hell. 

Nanon. Double volume. 

Pauline ; Pascal Bbuno ; and Bontbkob. 

PkRB La RuiMB. 

The Prince op Thibybs. 

The Regent's Daughter. 

The Reminiscences op Antony. 

Robin Hood. 

Thb Snowball and Sultanbtta. 

Sylyandirb. 

Tales op the Supernatural. 

Thb Three Musketeers. With a long 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 
volume. 

TwBNTY Years After. Double vohune. 

The Wild Duck Shooter. 

The Wolf-Leader. 



Methue&'s Sixpenny Books 



LOVE AND LOUISA. 
PRIDE AND PRE- 



AlbMieEKE.M.). 
Aasten Qmam), 

JUDICE. 
Baffot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
BiOloiir (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 

SWORD. 
Barinff-aoidd(S.). FURZE BL(X>M. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 
URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. lUustrated. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
WINEFRED. 
Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST, 
m THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS /TEKLA. 



THE MUTABLE MANY. 
Benson (E. P.). DODO. 
BrotttiCCharlotte). SHIRLEY. 
Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. 
Bnrtott (J. Bloiindelle). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS 
CaShrn(MrE)./(*Iota). ANNE MAULE- 

Capea (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 

CUfford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
ConneU (P. Norreys). THE NIGGER 

KNIGHTS. 
Corbett (JoUan). A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. 
Croker (Mn. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 

BARTONS. 
A STATE SECRET. 
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ANGEL. 

JOHANNA. 

iiiiiite CAUffhtori). THE VISION OF 

DANTE CCaryX 
Dfl^to (A. CoaaB). ROUND THE RED 

LAMP. 
DoMaa (Sara JeumattoX A VOYAGE 

or CONSOLATION 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
Bitot (Oaorge). THE MILL ON THE 

FLOSS. 
PtBdlater (Jane HA THE GREEN 

GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
Oall«l(Toiii). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
aaskeilCMrs.). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRL 

MONY. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 
Qisslng (George). THE TOWN TRAVEL- 

LBR. 
THE CROWN OF4.IFE. 
GlanvUIe (Bmeet). THE INCA S 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
Glelff (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 
Oriouo (The Brothers). GRIMM'S 

FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
Hope (Anthour). A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
Homnng (B. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 

NO TALES. 
Ingrahan (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 

DAVID. 
LeQaettx(W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
Levett- Yeats (S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
^nton (B. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 

TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
Lyall(Bdna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTTION. 
Mann (Mrs. M. B.). MRS. PETER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 
Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 

LEY'S SECRET. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR. 
Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE JOSS. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 



(A. B. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Blathers (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART 
Meade (Mrs. L.T.). DRIFT. 
Mitferd(Bertnuai). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. 
Moatreeor(P. P.). THE ALIEN. 
Moore(Arthiir). THE GAY DECEIVERS. 
Morriaoo (Arthur), THE HOLE IN 

THE WALL. 
Nesbit(B.). THE RED HOUSE. 
Norris(W. B.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
01lphant(Mrs.>. THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
OlWNBnheliB (B. Phillips). MASTER OF 

Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 

LAVILETTES. 
WHEN VALMONDCAME TO PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
PhillpotU (Bden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
♦•Q.» THE WHITE WOLF. 
Rl^e (W. Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 
GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 
Russell (W. Clark). A MARRIAGE AT 

SEA. 
ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 
Scrreant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME 
Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 

Illustrated. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

Illustrated. 
ASK MAMMA. Illustrated. 
Valentine (Major B. S.). VELDT AND 

LAAGER. 
Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 
Watson (H. B. Marriot). THE ADVEN- 

TURERS. 
Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells(H.G.). THESTOLEN BACILLUS. 
White (Percy). A PASSIONATE 

PILGRIM. 
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